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PREFACE 

THE  aim  of  this  volume  is  practical.  Every  preacher 
and  teacher  has  to  face  the  question — What  is  the  Gospel  ? 
Jesus  began  His  ministry  by  proclaiming  the  advent  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  the 
Kingdom  in  His  teaching.  This  has  been  one  of  the  main 
subjects  of  theological  inquiry  during  recent  years.  There 
are  still  wide  divergencies  of  interpretation,  but  there  is 
a  growing  recognition  that  neither  the  '  evolutionary  '  nor 
the  '  catastrophic  '  elements  in  our  Lord's  teaching  can  be 
explained  away,  if  justice  is  done  to  the  records. 

I  have  striven,  in  these  pages,  to  present  both  aspects 
impartially,  and  to  show  how  they  are  related  to  one 
another.  The  subject  is  approached  in  the  light  of  the 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels,  but  with  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
subjectivity  which  is  so  often  the  bane  of  the  critical 
method. 

A  theme  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  offers  little 
scope  for  originality.  I  venture,  however,  to  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  presentation  of  the  material  may  help  some 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  preach 
ing  and  teaching  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  central 
message  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  my  friend,  Rev. 
Sydney  Cave,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Cheshunt  College,  who 
has  read  most  of  the  manuscript  and  has  made  valuable 
suggestions,  and  to  my  wife,  who  has  assisted  in  reading 
the  proofs  and  in  preparing  the  index. 

H.  M.  H. 

CAMBRIDGE, 

August,  1922. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ACCORDING  to  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Abraham  left  his  home  and  kindred  in  search  of  '  the  city 
which  hath  the  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is 
God.'  That  quest  has  been  the  inspiring  motive  of  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Israel's  history  is  the  story 
of  a  people's  striving  after  the  city  that  is  out  of  sight. 
Through  all  their  wanderings  they  never  ceased  to  see  its 
shining  walls  gleaming  on  the  far  horizon.  It  was  a  city 
in  which  God's  tabernacle  was  to  be  with  men  and  He 
should  dwell  among  them.  It  was  to  witness  the  realization 
of  the  holiest  and  noblest  ideals  that  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  have  ever  conceived. 

When  Jesus  came  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  He  confessed  Himself  to  be  the  heir  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  psalmists,  and  apocalyptists.  It  was  not  the 
form  of  His  gospel  that  was  new,  but  its  content.  Like 
the  saints  and  seers  who  had  gone  before  Him,  He  sought 
to  bring  men  under  the  rule  of  God.  He  spoke  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or,  as  Matthew  records,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  expression  refers 
primarily  to  God's  kingship  and  secondarily  to  the  com 
munity  or  sphere  in  which  this  is  recognized.  The 
two  ideas  are  combined  in  Dr.  Moffatt's  translation 
The  Realm  of  God.  Jesus  spoke  of  this  realm  as  '  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  '  because  '  in  heaven  the  kingship  is 
already  complete  and  from  heaven  the  forces  come  which 
are  to  establish  it  on  earth.'1 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  seek  to  discover 
the  content  of  Jesus'  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  its  significance  for  individuals  and  societies.  This 
involves  an  examination  of  the  conception  in  the  light  of 

1E.R.E.,  vii.,  p.  511. 
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12  INTRODUCTION 

its  ancestry.  We  shall  therefore,  first  of  all,  trace  the 
development  of  the  idea  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
Jewish  literature,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  and  the  apostolic  interpretation 
thereof. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

THE  idea  of  the  kingship  of  Yahveh  over  Israel  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  conception  was 
subject  to  development,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  the 
beginning  Israel  was  a  theocracy.  This  latter  term  does 
not  occur  in  any  writing  before  Josephus,1  but  the  idea 
which  it  represents  is  as  old  as  Israel,  and  even  older. 
'  Among  the  Semitic  peoples  which  got  beyond  the  mere 
tribal  stage  and  developed  a  tolerably  organized  state  the 
supreme  deity  was  habitually  thought  of  as  king.'  The 
Tyrian  Baal  bears  the  title  of  Melcarth,  King  of  the  City. 
The  supreme  God  of  the  Ammonites  was  called  Milkom 
or  Malkam  (melek  =  king).  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech 
— that  is,  King  Adar  and  King  Anu — are  the  gods  of  Sippar, 
in  Babylonia ;  Malakhbel — that  is,  King  Bel — is  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Aramaeans  of  Palmyra.  Similar 
illustrations  might  be  multiplied. a  These  primitive  peoples 
had  each  its  own  god,  who  owned  the  land  and  reigned 
as  king  over  it.  The  acceptance  of  their  national  god 
did  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  gods  of 
other  peoples,  but  the  authority  of  each  god  was  confined 
to  his  own  subjects.  Early  Israel  shared  these  beliefs 
with  its  Semitic  kindred.  Yahveh  was  the  God  of  Israel 
and  demanded  the  exclusive  allegiance  of  His  people,  but 
it  by  no  means  followed  from  this  that  the  gods  of  other 
nations  were  non-existent.  The  gods  of  the  nations  were, 
in  effect,  rival  kings,  who  went  out  to  war  with  one  another. 

1 '  Our  legislator  had  no  regard  to  any  of  these  forms,  but  he  ordained  our 
government  to  be  what,  by  a  strained  expression,  may  be  termed  a 
Theocracy,  by  ascribing  the  authority  and  power  to  God  '  (C.  Apion,ii. 
17). 

2  The  above  and  other  instances?  will  be  found  in  Robertson  Smith, 
Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  66-68. 
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14       THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Israel  began  to  advance 
on  these  naive  conceptions.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  religion  than  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  Israel  from  the  surrounding  nations  by 
reason  of  its  spiritualizing,  moralizing,  and  universalizing 
the  conception  of  God.  The  early  nomads  and  peasants 
may  have  been  henotheists,  but  by  the  time  JE1  was 
written  the  current  was  setting  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  monotheism.  According  to  this  document,  Yahveh  is 
not  a  '  nomadic  war-god,'  or  an  '  agricultural  land-god  ' ; 
He  is  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  4) . 
The  stories  of  the  Flood  (Gen.  vi.-viii.)  and  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (Gen.  xi.)  do  not  represent  a  god  who  is  concerned 
merely  with  a  tribe,  but  one  whose  sovereignty  extends 
over  the  whole  earth.  Again,  Yahveh  says  to  Moses, 
'  All  the  earth  is  mine  '  (Exod.  xix.  5),  and  '  As  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  '  (Num.  xiv. 
21).  It  must,  it  is  triple,  be  admitted  that  the  authors  of 
JE  were  in  advance  ol  popular  opinion.  '  Even  down  to 
the  Exile,  Israel  continued  to  admit  the  existence  of  other 
gods  for  other  nations.  Jephthah  believes  that  Kemosh 
gives  his  people  a  territory  through  victory,  in  just  the 
same  way  as  Yahveh  gave  Amorite  territory  to  Israel. 
David  complains  that  banishment  from  '  the  inheritance 
of  Yahveh '  will  mean  the  necessary  worship  of  other  gods 
in  other  lands.  Naaman  is  represented  as  asking  for  '  two 
mules'  burden  of  earth '  from  Yahveh's  land,  that  he  may 
continue  to  worship  Him,  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  when 
back  in  Syria.  There  is  thus  no  formal  or  a  priori  denial 
of  the  existence  of  other  gods  in  their  proper  realms. 
That  which  actually  happened  was  the  gradual  appropria 
tion  of  those  realms  by  Yahveh,  and  the  victorious  extension 
of  His  sovereignty  over  other  countries,  until  their  gods 
became  as  colourless  as  shades  in  Sheol,  and  Isaiah  can 
call  them  by  a  mocking  term  that  denotes  their  worthless- 
ness.  *  None  the  less,  JE  points  the  way  along  which  the 
thought  of  Israel  was  destined  to  travel. 

In  reality,   the  idea  of  the   universal   sovereignty   of 

*J  and  E  are  the  symbols  used  for  the  two  oldest  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch. 

1  Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament^  p.  59. 
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Yahveh  was  implicit  in  that  of  the  divine  election  of  Israel. 
Yahveh  could  not  have  said,  '  You  shall  be  to  me  a  peculiar 
treasure  from  among  all  peoples  '  unless  He  had  also  been 
able  to  say,  '  For  all  the  earth  is  Mine  '  (Exod.  xix.  5). 
The  tie  that  bound  Yahveh  to  Israel  was  not  a  quasi- 
physical  affinity,  nor  yet  His  relation  to  the  soil  of  the 
land  which  they  inherited.  It  was  a  spiritual  bond  expressed 
by  the  metaphor  of  Israel  as  Yahveh's  firstborn  (Exod. 
iv.  22  f  ;  cf.  xv.  16),  and  attested  by  Yahveh's  continued 
presence  with  the  people  in  all  their  wanderings  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  15  ff.). 

The  sovereignty  of  Yahveh  was  interpreted  by  Israel  in 
a  very  practical  way,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  '  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant/  (Exod.  xx.  22-xxiii.  33).  Yahveh 
legislates  for  His  people,  and  gives  minute  instructions 
for  the  regulation  of  religious  and  social  life.  But  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  pre-monarchic  Israel  lived 
under  a  '  theocratic  republicanism.*  Its  tribal  organiza 
tion  probably  did  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from 
that  of  surrounding  peoples.  But  it  had  a  very  vivid 
consciousness  that  its  laws  represented  the  revealed  will 
of  Yahveh.  Religion  was  inextricably  woven  into  the 
common  life.  It  may  be  that  at  first  Israel  was  not  alone 
in  this,  and  that  '  all  early  law  was  religious.'  But  the 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  Israel  from  other  nations 
is  this — that  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  connexion 
between  law  and  religion  gradually  disappeared,  in  that  of 
the  former  it  became  increasingly  close  and  vital.  '  Hebrew 
law  was  the  living  will  of  the  living  Jehovah.  The  tokens 
of  that  active  passion,  His  jealousy,  are  strewn  through  the 
code  [The  Book  of  the  Covenant]  ;  its  epilogue  is  an 
assertion  of  His  providence.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  Hebrew's  law  from  his  God.  .  .  .  Israel,  unlike  other 
nations,  never  separated  law  from  religion.  Their  con 
nexion,  close  at  first,  remained  so.  In  this  race  their  unity 
survived  every  vicissitude  of  civilization  ;  indeed,  ultim 
ately  for  the  Jew,  law  became  religion  and  religion  law.'1 

The  development  of  events  necessitated  the  rise  of  the 
institution  of  kingship  in  Israel  as  elsewhere.  There  appear 
to  have  been  some  whose  fervid  religious  zeal  led  them  to 
1  Ryder  Smith,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Society,  p.  58. 
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regret  this  step  as  reactionary.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  the  terms  in  which  Gideon  is  reported  to  have  declined 
the  kingship  for  himself  and  his  son  (Judges  viii.  23),  and 
in  the  fact  that  Samuel  (according  to  one  account)  is 
alleged  to  have  opposed  the  institution  of  the  monarchy 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  rejection  of  Yahveh  as  king 
(i  Sam.  viii.  7,  x.  19,  xii.  12).  It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  passages  are  from  the  hand  of  a  later  editor  or  in 
terpolator  who  was  disillusioned  as  to  the  monarchy.  But 
such  a  supposition  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  would  be 
quite  natural  that  there  should  be  a  conservative  element 
which  would  sincerely  oppose  the  establishment  of  a  human 
kingship  as  involving  apostasy  from  Yahveh.1  But  this 
element  was  an  insignificant  minority.  To  the  majority 
of  the  people  the  king  was  God's  vicegerent.  '  If  a  son 
could  be  crowned  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Solomon,  or  could  act  for  his  father  as  Jotham 
acted  for  Uzziah,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  looking  on  the 
human  king  as  the  viceroy  of  the  divine  sovereign.'2 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  monarchy  was  regarded 
throughout  its  history,  in  the  northern  kingdom  as  well  as 
in  Judah.  The  evidence  for  this  is  overwhelming.  Again 
and  again  kings  are  represented  as  owing  their  thrones  to 
God.  '  I  will  make  him  my  first-born,  the  highest  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth '  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  27).  '  Among  many 
nations,  there  was  no  king  like  him  (Solomon),  and  he  was 
beloved  of  his  God,  and  God  made  him  king  over  all  Israel ' 
(Neh.  xiii.  26).  '  Moreover,  the  Lord  shall  raise  Him  up 
a  king  over  Israel '  (i  Kings  xiv.  14) .  '  When  thou  art 
come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
and  shalt  possess  it  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and  shalt  say, 
I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are 
round  about  me  ;  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over 
thee,  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose '  (Deut.  xvii.  14  f .). 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  king  is  looked  upon  as  God's  vice 
gerent.  This  is  brought  out  in  Yahveh's  covenant  with 
David  (2  Sam.  vii.  1-17)  ;  the  covenant  which  Jehoiada 
the  high-priest  made  '  between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  people  ;  between 

1  Cf.  H.D.B.,  v.  337  (Stanton). 
1  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  66. 
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the  king  also  and  the  people  '  (2  Kings  xi.  17)  ;  and  the 
covenant  which  Josiah  made  '  before  the  Lord  to  walk 
after  the  Lord  and  to  keep  His  commandments/  &c. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  3).  The  clearest  reference  to  the  kings  as 
viceroys  of  Yahveh  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  8,  where 
mention  is  made  of  '  the  kingdom  of  Yahveh  in  the  hand 
of  the  sons  of  David.'  But  the  king  was  always  regarded, 
at  any  rate  by  the  great  prophets  and  psalmists,  as  the 
representative  of  a  present  and  active,  not  absent  and 
passive,  overlord.  '  The  King  of  Israel,  even  the  Lord, 
is  in  the  midst  of  thee  '  (Zeph.  iii.  15).  '  The  Lord  is  our 
judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law-giver,  the  Lord  is  our  king  ;  He 
will  save  us  '  (Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  '  Beautiful  in  elevation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion.  .  .  the  city  of  the 
great  king.  God  hath  made  Himself  known  in  her  palaces 
for  a  refuge  '  (Ps.  xlviii.  2  f.).  '  Is  not  the  Lord  in  Zion  ? 
Is  not  her  King  in  her  ?  '  (Jer.  viii.  19).* 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  gradual  transition  from 
henotheism  to  ethical  monotheism  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  widening  conception  of  the  range  of  Yahveh's 
sovereignty.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  majesty 
of  Yahveh  left  no  room  for  the  lesser  gods,  although  the 
first  writer  explicitly  to  deny  their  existence  is  the  prophet 
of  the  Exile  known  as  Deutero-Isaiah.  '  Is  there  a  god 
beside  Me  ?  Yea,  there  is  no  rock  ;  I  know  not  any  ' 
(Isa.  xliv.  8).  This  utterance  was  the  culmination  of  a 
process  that  had  long  been  apparent.  Amos  and  Isaiah 
had  spoken  with  contemptuous  scorn  of  the  '  other  gods/ 
and  had  declared  their  faith  that  Yahveh  determined  the 
destiny  of  other  nations  than  Israel.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  had  come  to  Jeremiah, '  The  Lord  is  the  true  God  ;  He 
is  the  living  God,  and  an  everlasting  king  ;  at  His  wrath  the 
earth  trembleth,  and  the  nations  are  not  able  to  abide  His 
indignation.  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them,  The  gods  that 
have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  these  shall  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  from  under  the  heavens  '  (Jer.  x.  10  f .  ; 
cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  23  f.).  The  implications  of  these  positions  led 
irresistibly  to  the  recognition  of  the  universal  sovereignty 
of  Yahveh. 

The   Babylonian  Exile,   with1  the   destruction   of   the 

1  For  other  references  see  H.D.B.,  v,  338  (Stan ton). 
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monarchy,  had  a  profound  effect  upon  theocratic  ideals. 
In  the  dark  days  of  captivity,  buoyed  up  by  the  uncon 
querable  hope  of  restoration,  the  leaders  of  the  people 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
restored  community  should  be  constructed.  They  re 
cognized  that  the  Exile,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  gave 
the  community  an  opportunity  of  making  a  new  start  when 
it  should  be  restored  to  its  own  land.  How  determined 
they  were  that  the  new  order  should  be  theocratic  may  be 
seen  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  The  vision  of  the  restored 
community  (chs.  xl.-xlviii.)  is  the  representation  of  a 
prophet's  ideal  rather  than  the  picture  of  a  state  actually 
realized.  Yet  in  broad  outline  it  expresses  the  beliefs 
and  principles  which  found  embodiment  in  the  Priestly 
Code  and  shaped  the  development  of  the  new  community. 
The  guiding  thought  of  Ezekiel  is  that  Israel  is  called  to  be 
a  holy  people,  consecrated  to  a  holy  God.  This  is  the  ex 
planation  of  his  exclusive  spirit  and  of  the  rules  of  ceremonial 
as  well  as  moral  purity  which  he  lays  down.  The  life  of 
the  community  is  to  be  organized  in  all  its  details  so  as  to 
realize  a  ceremonial  and  legal,  no  less  than  a  moral,  ideal  of 
holiness.  Israel  is  to  be  a  kingdom  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
the  kingdoms  of  darkness.  'The  temple  is  the  religious 
centre  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  worship  is  the  principal  act 
of  the  nation's  corporate  life.  The  "  prince  "  has  no  judicial 
work  in  a  nation  where  Jehovah  Himself,  by  the  gift  of  a 
new  heart  and  spirit,  secures  the  perfect  observance  of  His 
law,  and  by  miraculous  intervention  wards  off  the  assaults 
of  heathen  foes.  The  prince  is  simply  a  representative  of 
the  nation  in  its  religious  capacity  ;  his  chief  function  is  to 
care  for  the  temple  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  sacrificial 
worship  by  receiving  the  religious  offerings  of  the  people.'1 
Ezekiel  has  no  interest  in  nations  other  than  Israel.  They 
stand  outside  the  theocratic  community.  His  only  con 
cession  is  to  provide  a  place  for  '  the  strangers  that  sojourn 
among  you  '  (xlvii.  22). 

These  were  the  guiding  principles  and  this  the  animating 

spirit  of  the  founders  of    the    new    community.      They 

found  legislative  enactment  in  the  Priestly  Code.     With 

the  promulgation   of   Ezra's  law-book  in  444  the    whole 

1  Ottley,  The  Hebrew  Prophets,  p.  68. 
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life  of  the  people  was  organized  on  a  legislative 
basis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  measure  of 
separatism  was  necessary  if  the  religious  ideals  of  Israel 
were  to  survive.  But  unhappily  separatism,  instead  of 
being  a  means  to  an  end,  became  an  end  in  itself.  The 
idea  of  Israel  as  '  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  '  passed 
to  a  large  extent  out  of  view.  The  law  provided  for  the 
admission  of  proselytes,  but  did  not  stimulate  missionary 
passion .  The  attempts  to  stereotype  the  theocracy  by  temple 
ritual  and  written  law  robbed  the  religious  spirit  of 
its  vitality  and  morality  of  its  inwardness.  The  great 
theocratic  experiment  was  a  failure.  And  yet  not  wholly 
so,  for  it  played  its  part  in  the  historical  process  and  in  the 
development  of  thought  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  '  The  law  hath  been  our  tutor  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ.'  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  forces  of  legalism  and  particularism  were  altogether 
victorious.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  never  wholly  died  out. 
A  succession  of  known  and  unknown  men  handed  on  the 
torch,  until  at  length  it  passed  to  the  apocalyptic  seers,  who 
illumined  the  age  into  which  Christianity  was  born. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  reign  of  God 
conceived  as  an  actual  fact  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
logic  of  events,  however,  as  enforced  by  the  continual 
apostasy  of  the  people,  brought  home  to  the  prophets  the 
fact  that  Yahveh's  sovereignty  over  His  people  was  ideal 
rather  than  actual.  As  a  result  there  began  to  be  developed 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  lying  in  the  future.  The 
insight  of  the  prophets  into  the  moral  and  spiritual  processes 
at  work  in  history  forbade  them  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
inevitable  judgement  that  was  to  overtake  the  nation,  but 
their  faith  looked  beyond  the  coming  retribution  to  the 
triumphant  establishment  in  righteousness  of  Yahveh's 
kingdom. 

Our  present  task  is  therefore  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  writings  of  prophets 
and  psalmists.  Biblical  criticism  has  separated  some 
passages  of  the  prophetic  books  from  their  context  and 
has  assigned  to  them  a  different  date  and  authorship.  For 
instance,  some  scholars  think  that  Amos'  conception  of  the 
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Day  of  Yahveh  was  one  of  unrelieved  gloom,  and  that  the 
Messianic  picture  in  chapter  ix.  8-15  is  an  addition  by  a 
later  hand.  Such  questions  as  these  are  of  interest  and 
importance  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  religious 
ideas,  but  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  them  here 
to  any  great  extent.  For  our  present  purpose  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  conflict  and  growth  of 
ideas  in  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  form  in  which  they 
presented  themselves  to  our  Lord  and  His  contemporaries. 
The  canon  of  the  prophets  was  closed  by  200  B.C.,  and  the 
Jews  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  had  therefore 
the  prophetic  writings  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which 
we  have  them  to-day.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  Amos 
prophesied  judgement  without  hope  of  restoration,  the 
book  of  Amos,  which  our  Lord  and  His  contemporaries 
read,  contained  the  Messianic  hope.  We  need  not,  then, 
devote  too  much  attention  to  the  chronological  sequence 
of  religious  ideas  in  Israel,  or  to  the  exact  limits 
of  the  contribution  made  by  any  individual  prophet. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles. 

Professor  Kent  states  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
in  tne  prophetic  writings  three  distinct  types  of  teaching 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  consummated  in  the 
future1  :  (i)  The  kingly  and  national.  This  form  of  the 
hope  envisaged  the  triumph  of  Israel  over  all  its  enemies 
under  a  Davidic  king.  Ethical  and  spiritual  ideals  were 
not  absent,  but  in  the  main  reliance  was  placed  on  the 
sword.  (2)  The  apocalyptic  and  catastrophic.  Deliverance 
for  Israel  was  to  come,  not  through  a  Davidic  king,  but  at 
the  hands  of  a  divine  warrior.  Yahveh  Himself  was  to 
overthrow  the  heathen  nations  and  to  vindicate  His  people, 
giving  them  the  supreme  place  in  the  kingdom  which  He 
was  to  establish.  Sometimes  Yahveh  is  conceived  of  as 
acting  through  His  Messiah,  but  at  other  times  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah  does  not  appear.  (3)  The  ethical,  spiritual, 
and  universalistic.  '  The  goal  of  its  hope  was  an  ideal 
state,  in  which  king  and  people  should  be  governed  in  all 
their  thoughts  and  acts  by  the  principles  of  love  and  service. 

1  The  Sermons,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypses  of  Israel's  Prophets,  p.  43. 
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It  was  to  be  a  kingdom  in  which  the  revealed  will  of  Jehovah 
should  be  fully  recognized  and  realized.  It  anticipated 
no  fundamental  change  in  the  political  order,  but  a  far 
deeper  transformation  in  the  minds  and  wills  of  men.  It 
anticipated  no  miracle  except  that  which  comes  when  men 
yield  their  wills  to  the  divine  will.  Its  exponents,  Israel's 
true  prophets,  taught  that  its  consummation  should  come, 
not  in  some  far-distant  day,  but  the  moment  that  Jehovah's 
people  should  respond  to  His  just  demands.  As  in  time 
their  vision  broadened,  they  also  conceived  of  Jehovah's 
rule  as  becoming  universal,  with  no  distinctions  of  race  or 
faith  ;  and  they  taught  that  this  final  consummation  would 
come  simply  through  the  faithful,  unselfish  service  of 
Jehovah's  prophet  nation.'1 

The  classification  is  a  valuable  one  if  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  classification  of  ideas  rather  than  of  persons 
holding  those  ideas.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  were  three  distinct  schools  of  prophets  corre 
sponding  to  these  three  types  of  the  Messianic  hope,  and 
that  to  each  of  the  prophets  can  be  attached  the  label  of 
one  or  other  school.  Religious  thought  is  not  always  self- 
consistent,  even  in  these  days  of  trained  and  disciplined 
thinking,  and  it  was  much  less  so  in  the  pre-Christian  era. 
The  different  forms  of  Messianic  hope  to  some  extent  over 
lap  one  another  in  the  prophets.  The  three  strands  may 
often  be  found  woven  in  varying  degrees  into  the  texture 
of  the  different  prophecies. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  prophetic  teaching 
as  to  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  following  heads  : 

i.  Judgement.  Running  through  the  prophets  is  the 
conception  of  the  coming  Day  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  purely 
eschatological  conception.  '  That  Day  '  is  a  day  of  judge 
ment,  and  is  to  end  the  old  order.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
judgement  is  redemptive  ;  it  is  to  bring  in  the  reign  of 
God  on  earth.  As  they  realize  the  strength  of  iniquity 
and  the  corruption  of  the  people,  it  often  seems  to  the 
prophets  that  this  terrible  day  of  judgement  is  near  at 
hand.  Some  of  them  conceive  of  the  judgement  as  extend 
ing  only  to  Israel,  but  most  of  them  see  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  overtaken  by  retribution.  The  Day  of  the  Lord 
1  Kent,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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is  the  day  in  which  Yahveh,  by  acts  of  judgement,  vindicates 
His  righteousness  against  all  opposition,  whether  in  Israel 
or  among  the  heathen  nations.  '  With  the  Exile  the  judge 
ment  on  Israel  seemed  to  have  been  fulfilled,  and  during 
the  Exile  and  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  the  judge 
ment  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  falling  on 
the  heathen  world,  and  its  issue  is  Israel's  redemption 
(Isa.  xiii.,  Hag.,  Zech.  i.-viii.).  And  this  feeling  is  often 
expressed  in  passages  where  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not 
mentioned  (Isa.  xl.  ff.,  Pss.  xciii.-xcix.).  But  after  the 
Restoration,  when  Israel  was  again  a  people,  and  the  old 
internal  antagonisms  and  wrongs  once  more  manifested 
themselves,  prophets  have  to  threaten  it  anew  with  the 
refiner's  fire  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (Mai.  iii.  2  ff.).  Still, 
though  in  the  post-Exilic  literature  the  judgement  is  also 
a  sifting  of  Israel  itself  (e.g.  Ps.  1.),  it  is  mainly  regarded  as 
falling  on  the  heathen  world,  and  issues  in  Israel's  deliver 
ance  and  the  restoration  of  the  Diaspora  (Dan.  vii.  21  ff.). 
This  idea  largely  pervades  the  later  psalms.'1 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Remnant.  The  divine  judgement 
was  to  sift  Israel,  and  as  a  result  there  would  remain  a 
righteous  remnant  (Amos  v.  14  f .,  ix.  9  ;  Isa.  vi.  13,  xi.  n  ; 
Zeph.  iii.  13,  &c.).  This  remnant  is  represented  as  the 
moral  salvation  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  the  historical 
judgements  that  come  upon  it  (cf.  Isa.  i.  9  :  '  Except  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should 
have  been  as  Sodom,  we  should  have  been  like  unto 
Gomorrah  ')  and  through  it  Israel  is  to  bear  its  witness  to 
the  nations  (Isa.  xi.  12  f.).  The  idea  of  the  remnant  is  im 
portant  as  marking  a  clear  stage  in  the  moral  evolution  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  The  chosen  nation  cannot  fulfil  the 
divine  purpose  merely  because  it  is  chosen.  It  must  fulfil 
certain  moral  conditions,  and  its  mission  is  to  be  accom 
plished,  not  through  the  whole  people,  but  only  through 
that  part  of  it  which  fulfils  these  conditions.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  later  doctrine  of  individualism  expounded 
by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  was  implicit  in  Amos'  doctrine  of 
the  remnant.  As  soon  as  the  idea  was  grasped  that  there 
was  to  be  a  moral  sifting  of  the  people  by  an  act  of  God,  the 
realization  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  individual,  as 
1  A.  B.  Davidson,  Hastings'  D.B.,  I.  p.  736  b. 
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distinct  from  the    nation,  became  inevitable  sooner  or 
later. 

3.  Particularism.    The  coming  reign  of  God  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  with  the  Davidic 
dynasty.     Sometimes,  as   we   shall   see  later,  the   figure 
of  a  particular  individual  emerges,  but  more  frequently 
hope  centres  in  the  dynasty  rather  than  in  any  individual 
king.     Successive  Davidic  kings  are  to  be  the  vicegerents 
of  God.     In  the  main  the  prophets  show  a  steady  movement 
towards  universalism.     If  the  Gentiles  are  not  in  the  full 
sense  fellow-heirs  with  Israel,  they  at  any  rate  share  the 
blessings  of  the  new  kingdom  under  the  hegemony  of  Israel. 
But  the  old  particularism  died  hard,  and  in  some  of  the 
prophets  there  is  no  trace  of  a  wider  outlook.     Perhaps  too 
much  should  not  be  deduced  from  silence,  but  Hosea  utters 
no  word  of  hope  for  the  Gentiles .  Ezekiel  gives  us  no  hint  that 
the  new  covenant  is  to  apply  to  the  non-Israelitish  peoples. 
Habakkuk's  vision  does   not   extend  beyond  the  divine 
vindication  of  Israel  against  the  nations.     Haggai,  Obadiah, 
and  Malachi  are  purely  nationalist  in  their  outlook,  and 
even  Joel,  with  his  sublime  prophecy  of  the  out-pouring 
of  the  Spirit,  is  thinking  only  of  the  blessing  which  will 
accrue    to    Israel    when    God    has    judged    its    Gentile 
oppressors. 

4.  Universalism.    Three  lines  of  thought  can  be  traced 
in  the  development  of  universalism  in  Israel,     (a)  The 
Gentile  nations  are  included  within  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
but  only  as  vassals.    Their  inclusion  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  moral  regeneration,  but  by  conquest  (Amos  ix.  8-15  ; 
Dan.    vii.    27;    Pss.    ii.,    xlvii.,  Ixxxix.,    ex.).      (6)    The 
Gentile  nations  are  sharers  of  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic 
age,  under  the  spiritual  hegemony  of  Israel.     They  are  not 
merely  conquered,  but  are  morally  transformed.     According 
to  Micah,  the  centre  of  the  new   kingdom   is   to  be  at 
Jerusalem,  but  it  is  to  embrace  many  nations  who  shall 
be     ashamed    of    their    iniquities    and    shall    walk    in 
the  ways  of  Yahveh  (Mic.  iv.  1-7,  vii.  8-20.).     Isaiah's 
universalism  is  of  a  very  comprehensive  character.     The 
Messianic  kingdom  is  to  embrace  Ethiopia  (xviii.  7),  Tyre 
(xxiii.  18),  Egypt  and  Assyria  (xix.),  Pathros,  Cush,  Elam, 
Shinar,  Hamath,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  (xi.  n),  all  of 
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which  are  conceived  of  as  being  morally  renewed.  Israel 
is  to  stand  '  for  an  ensign  of  the  peoples  ;  unto  him  shall 
the  nations  seek,  and  his  resting-place  shall  be  glorious  ' 
(xi.  10).  Wide  as  is  the  prophet's  outlook,  the  hegemony 
is  still  with  Israel.  God's  dwelling-place  is  in  Mount 
Zion,  His  presence  there  being  symbolized  by  '  a  cloud 
and  smoke  by  day  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by 
night '  (iv.  5) .  The  law  is  to  go  forth  to  the  whole  earth 
from  Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  (ii.  3). 
Jeremiah's  sympathies  are  equally  wide,  but  his  outlook 
suffers  from  the  same  nationalistic  limitations.  The  new 
Covenant  is  made  only  with  Israel  and  Judah  (xxxi.  31  f.), 
and  Jerusalem  is  still  the  centre  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
But  all  nations  are  to  share  its  blessings,  '  neither  shall  they 
walk  any  more  after  the  stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart ' 
(iii.  17,  xxxi.  7-14,  xxxiii.  9).  The  same  teaching  is 
characteristic  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  in  both  its  parts 
(i.-viii.,  ix.-xiv.).  Cf.  also  Psalms  Ixxii.  and  Ixxxvii.  (c) 
The  loftiest  ranges  of  thought  and  vision  are  reached 
by  Zephaniah  and  Malachi,  Deutero-Isaiah,  and  the 
writer  of  Jonah.  Their  conception  of  God  and  His  rule 
is  more  spiritual,  and  the  two  last  regard  Israel's  hegemony 
«  as  being  one  of  service  rather  than  of  rule  and  privilege. 
Zephaniah  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  Israel  shall  be 
vindicated  and  made  '  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  '  (iii.  20).  The  nations,  after  being 
chastised,  are  to  be  converted  to  the  worship  and  service 
of  Yahveh.  In  his  thought  of  the  presence  of  God, 
Zephaniah  rises  above  geographical  limitations.  '  Men 
shall  worship  Him,  every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the 
isles  of  the  nations  '  (i.  n).  With  this  may  be  compared 
Mai.  ii.  n,  '  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same,  My  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
in  every  place  incense  is  offered  unto  My  name,  and  a  pure 
offering,  for  My  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.'  The  thought  that  runs  through  Deutero- 
Isaiah  is  that  Israel's  election  is  to  service.  The  nation 
was  chosen  by  God  for  the  service  of  humanity.  '  I  will 
also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest 
be  My  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  '  (xlix.  6).  The 
actual  Israel  has  been  faithless  to  its  vocation,  but  its 
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mission  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  ideal  Israel,  the  faithful 
remnant,  through  suffering  and  self-sacrifice.  God's  great 
purpose  toward  the  human  race  is  thus  to  be  fulfilled 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Israel,  whose  glory  it  will 
be  to  exercise  a  spiritual  leadership  over  the  nations. 
Chs.  Ix.-lxii.  describe  the  glories  of  a  renewed  Jerusalem, 
which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  world's  worship,  and  tells 
how  the  nations  will  bring  their  tribute  to  it.  But  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  blend  continually  in  these 
chapters,  and  their  symbolism  is  not  to  be  interpreted  too 
literally.  Moreover,  these  chapters  are  probably  not  from 
the  same  hand  as  chs.  xl.-lv. 

The  anonymous  prophet  of  the  Exile  found  a  worthy 
successor  in  the  anonymous  author  of  the  book  of  Jonah. 
He  gives  no  description  of  the  universal  reign  of  Yahveh, 
but  the  burden  of  his  message  is  that  the  grace  of  God 
extends  to  all  nations,  and  that  '  He  is  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance/ 
'  Should  not  I  have  pity  on  Nineveh,  that  great  city, 
wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left ; 
and  also  much  cattle  '  (iv.  n). 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  by  the  direct  act  of 
God.  The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  no  organic  part  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Indeed  it  is  absent  from  most  of  the 
prophetic  writings.  The  kingdom  is  usually  associated 
with  the  Davidic  dynasty,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  person 
of  the  Messiah  emerges.  The  kingdom  is  to  come 
catastropbically,  by  a  mighty  act  of  God.  The  idea  of 
the  divine  judgement  of  Israel  or  the  nations,  or  both,  is 
dominant,  but  sometimes  this  is  modified  by  that  of  the 
divine  grace.  The  kingdom,  when  established,  is  to  be 
under  the  direct  rule  of  God,  who  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  His  people.  Even  when  the  Messiah  is  the 
ruler  He  is  conceived  of  as  God's  vicegerent.  Isaiah 
has  perhaps  the  most  vivid  description  of  the  Messianic 
king,  but  there  are  times  when,  even  for  him,  the 
figure  of  the  Messiah  passes  out  of  sight.  '  Isaiah  felt 
most  compelled  to  predict  an  ideal  king  when  the  actual 
king  was  unworthy  .  .  .  when  the  reigning  king  proved 
worthy,  approximating  to  the  ideal,  Isaiah  felt  no  need 
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for  another,  and,  indeed,  in  his  prophecy  left  no  room  for 
another.'1 

6.  The  Messianic  king,  (a)  The  association  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  with  the  victorious  exploits  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty  runs  through  the  prophets  (cf.  also  Pss. 
Ixxxix.,  cxxxii.).  (b)  In  Zechariah,  the  Messianic  king, 
known  as  the  Branch,  seems  to  be  identified  with  Zerubbabel 
(hi.  8,  vi.  12).  The  same  tendency  to  regard  the  Messianic 
hope  as  fulfilled  in  contemporary  princes  will  be  observed 
later  in  apocalyptic  literature,  (c)  The  person  of  the 
Messiah  emerges  clearly  for  the  first  time  in  the  prophecy  of 
Micah.  '  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrathah,  which  art 
little  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  out  of  thee 
shall  come  one  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel  ; 
whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old  from  everlasting.  .  .  . 
And  He  shall  stand,  and  shall  feed  His  flock  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  His 
God  ;  and  they  shall  abide  ;  for  now  shall  He  be  great  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  '  (v.  2-4).  The  phrase  '  whose  goings 
forth  are  from  of  old  from  everlasting '  does  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  pre-existence  but  to  the  Messiah's  ancient  lineage. 
It  should  be  noted  that  physical  force  is  still  one  of  the 
factors  relied  on  in  the  maintenance  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  12  f .). 
The  ideal  king  of  David's  line  is  more  fully  described 
in  Isaiah.  His  name  is  to  be  called  Immanuel  (vii.  14). 
'  The  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulders,  and  His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 
Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of 
His  government  and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  His  kingdom,  to  establish 
it  and  to  uphold  it  with  judgement  and  with  righteousness 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever  '  (ix.  6  f.).  Although  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  one  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  established  through 
conquest  (ix.  4).  The  titles  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  are 
purely  honorific,  and  are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  super 
human  sense.  The  Messiah  is  still  a  man,  '  a  shoot  of  the 
stock  of  Jesse  and  a  Branch  out  of  his  roots.  And  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  '  (xi.  i  ff.). 
G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  i.-xxxix.,  p.  139. 
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Jeremiah  thus  describes  Him  :  '  Behold  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
Branch,  and  He  shall  reign  as  king  and  deal  wisely,  and 
shall  execute  judgement  and  justice  in  the  land.  In  His 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely  ; 
and  this  is  the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called,  The  Lord 
is  our  righteousness'  (xxxiii.  15  f.).  Zechariah  ix.-xiv., 
which  is  from  a  later  hand  than  i.-viii.,  contains  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  Messiah  which  is  free  from  every  trace  of  the 
idea  of  a  warrior-prince.  '  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Zion  ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold  thy 
king  cometh  unto  thee  ;  He  is  just  and  having  salvation  ; 
lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of 
an  ass.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim  and 
the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle  bow  shall  be  cut 
off ;  and  He  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  nations  ;  and  His 
dominion  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  '  (ix.  10  f.).  (d)  In  the  book  of  Daniel 
we  pass  from  prophecy  to  apocalypse.  Whatever  may  be 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  expression  '  one  like  unto  a 
son  of  man '  (vii.  13),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a 
superhuman  Messiah. 

7.  Moral  conditions  and  results.  If  we  follow  those 
critics  who  assert  that  most  of  the  Messianic  passages  in 
the  pre-Exilic  prophets  are  post-Exilic  interpolations  it 
will  affect  our  interpretation  of  the  earlier  prophets. 
But,  as  we  have  shown  above,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
enter  into  these  questions  here.  Our  concern  is  with  the 
Old  Testament  as  it  was  read  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles, 
and  in  the  main  we  may  take  the  writings  as  they  stand. 

The  pre-prophetic  idea  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  was  that 
it  would  be  a  day  in  which  God  would  vindicate  Israel 
against  their  enemies  on  the  mere  ground  that  they  were 
His  chosen  people.  Against  this  conception  the  prophets 
uttered  an  unceasing  protest.  They  moralized  the  whole 
content  of  the  expectations  that  gathered  round  the  Day 
of  Yahveh.  They  held  that  if  Israel  was  to  be  vindicated 
it  must  be  not  merely  because  of  its  election,  but  on  moral 
grounds.  The  people  must  repent  if  the  coming  of  God 
was  to  be  in  mercy  as  well  as  in  judgement  (Hosea  xiv.). 
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Doubtless  the  sense  of  election  begot  in  the  prophets  the 
assurance  of  the  indestructibility  of  Israel,  and  out  of  this 
conviction  there  grew  the  doctrine  of  the  remnant.  But 
implicit  in  this  idea  was  that  of  moral  sifting.  The  expecta 
tion  of  most  of  the  prophets  is  that  the  kingdom  will  be 
established  by  a  tried  and  proved  remnant,  after  a  world 
judgement  in  which  Yahveh  acts  directly  or  through  the 
Messianic  warrior-prince.  Thus,  although  the  sovereignty 
of  Yahveh  is  never  obscured,  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
is  conceived  of  as  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  moral 
conditions  by  Israel.  This  teaching  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  God  is  to  make 
a  new  covenant  with  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  He  will  write  His  law  in  their  inward 
parts. 

When  the  Gentiles  are  regarded  as  having  a  share  in 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  they  are  represented  as  undergoing 
conversion.  Even  when  they  are  brought  under  the 
hegemony  of  Israel  by  force,  they  turn  from  their  evil  ways 
and  give  themselves  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Yahveh. 
The  loftiest  thought  of  all  is  reached  by  Deutero-Isaiah, 
who  looks  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  not 
by  judgement,  but  by  the  response  of  Israel  to  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  conversion  of  the  nations  through  its 
fulfilment  of  its  missionary  vocation. 

The  Messianic  age  is  to  be  an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
An  ideal  society  will  be  established  in  which  the  laws  of 
righteousness  and  truth  shall  be  universally  obeyed,  and 
'  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.'  The  following  passage  is  typical  of  many 
that  might  be  quoted  :  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
latter  days  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And 
many  peoples  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ; 
and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His 
paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  He  shall  judge  between 
the  nations,  and  reprove  many  peoples,  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
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pruning-hooks  ;    nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  '  (Isa.  ii.  2-4). 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  expectation  that 
the  Messianic  age  will  be  one  of  unbroken  peace.  It  occurs 
in  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  '  After  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  Messiah  in  Palestine,  the  heathen 
powers  will  join  in  a  vast  confederacy  against  it  under  Gog  ; 
from  the  land  Magog  will  they  march,  but  will  all  be 
defeated  through  the  might  of  Yahveh  (xxxviii.,  xxxix.). 
This  is  the  foe  whose  invasion  of  Israel  from  the  north  had 
been  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (iii.-vi.),  and  Zephaniah 
(i.  7),  but  whose  coming  had  hitherto  been  looked  for  in 
vain.  Since  this  prophecy  had  remained  unfulfilled, 
Ezekiel  edits  it  anew  and  adjourns  its  accomplishment.  It 
is  of  Gog  that  Ezekiel  thus  speaks  :  "  Thou  art  he  of  whom 
I  spake  by  my  servants,  the  prophets  of  Israel,  which 
prophesied  in  those  days  for  many  years  that  I  would 
bring  thee  against  them  "  (xxxviii.  17).  This  reduplication 
of  judgements  first  appears  in  Ezekiel.  To  this  re-editing 
of  prophecy  is  to  be  traced  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
Apocalyptic.'1 

8.  Duration  of  the  kingdom.  The  Messianic  kingdom  is 
conceived  of  as  enduring  for  ever  upon  this  earth  (cf.  Isa. 
ix.  7  ;  Dan.  vii.  27).  But  it  is  a  changed  earth.  Nature  is 
to  be  reconstituted,  and  there  will  be  '  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth  '  (cf.  Hos.  ii.  18,  21-23  ;  Isa.  xi.  6-9,  Ixv.  17-25). 
According  to  Isaiah  (xxvi.  19),  the  righteous  dead  of  Israel 
are  to  arise  and  share  the  blessings  of  the  new  kingdom, 
but  according  to  Daniel  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of 
many  good  and  bad  in  Israel,  '  some  to  everlasting  life  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt'  (xii.  2).  Isaiah 
teaches  that  there  will  be  no  death  in  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
'  He  hath  swallowed  up  death  for  ever  '  (xxv.  8) . 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  kingdom  is 
described  in  material  terms,  and  the  seat  of  government 
is  located  at  Jerusalem,  an  effort  was  being  made  to  tran 
scend  purely  material  categories,  and  to  spiritualize  the 
conception  of  the  city  of  God. 

1  Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  108  (second  edition). 


II 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  IN  JEWISH 
LITERATURE 

THE  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  coming  of  Christ 
were  marked  by  a  striking  development  of  theocratic  and 
Messianic  ideas.  The  old  question  still  cried  out  for  an 
answer,  Why  does  not  God  vindicate  Israel  against  the 
Gentiles  ?  In  some  writers  it  took  the  form,  Why  does  not 
God  vindicate  the  righteous  against  the  unrighteous? 
Since  the  Reformation  of  Ezra  the  hope  of  the  people  was 
centred  in  the  law.  It  was  felt  that  devotion  to  the  law 
would  bring  about  the  vindication  of  Israel,  or  at  least  of 
righteous  Israel.  But  the  continuance  of  oppression  by 
foreign  powers,  and  the  consequent  despair  of  any  present 
salvation,  led  to  a  transfer  of  interest  from  the  law  to  the 
Messianic  hope.  It  is  not  till  the  closing  years  of  the  first 
century  A. D.  that,  in  4  Ezra,  we  find  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  law  had  reached  its  limit  as  an  instrument  of 
redemption.  But  by  the  first  century  B.C.  it  was  realized 
that  the  post-Exilic  philosophy  of  history  had  broken 
down,  and  that  loyalty  to  the  law  had  not,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  secured  either  the  vindication  or  the  redemp 
tion  of  Israel.  As  a  result,  but  without  any  conscious 
transfer  of  their  allegiance,  the  righteous  began  to  centre 
their  hope  in  the  coming  Messianic  age  rather  than  in  the 
law.  The  theocratic  ideal  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  to  be 
realized  by  obedience  to  the  law  was  gradually  lost  sight 
of,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  an  ethico-political  kingdom 
introduced  catastrophically  by  God  Himself,  or  by  a 
Messianic  prince.  This  latter  conception  appeared  in  its 
most  highly  developed  form  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch. 
The  secularization  is  not  so  complete  in  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon.  The  hope  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  present, 
but  it  is  to  be  realized  by  the  moral  power  of  the  Messiah 
rather  than  by  physical  force.  But  even  here  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteousness  is  not  based  on 
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the  progressive  moral  development  of  Israel,  but  on  the 
subjugation  of  Israel's  enemies  by  the  Messiah. 1  It  must 
not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  writers  of  this  period 
developed  any  coherent  system  of  thought.  On  the  con 
trary,  they  reveal  important  differences  and  even  antag 
onisms.  The  literature  of  this  period  is  so  important  as 
reflecting  ideas  current  in  the  age  into  which  Christianity 
was  born  that  a  summary  of  the  teachings  of  the  various 
writings  may  be  useful.  * 

A.    THE  APOCRYPHA 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Apocrypha  proper 
(save  in  4  Ezra,  which  is  best  discussed  along  with  the 
other  apocalyptic  writings),  while  the  theocratic  kingdom  is 
usually  associated  with  the  Davidic  dynasty  the  figure 
of  the  personal  Messiah  hardly  emerges.  Tobit  has  no 
reference  to  a  Messiah,  but  xiii.  10-18  and  xiv.  5,  6  are 
probably  prophetic  of  the  theocratic  kingdom.  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  are  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Dispersion  will  return.  The  writer  sounds  the  universal 
note  ;  the  Gentiles  are  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  that 
age.  '  And  all  the  nations  shall  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  God 
truly,  and  shall  bury  their  idols.' 

Sirach  proper  has,  probably,  no  Messianic  teaching, 
but  an  addition  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  bears  witness  to  the  expectation,  attested  by 
some  of  the  apocalyptic  writings,  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Messianic  age  in  Maccabaean  times. 

In  i  Maccabees  the  Messianic  hope  is  but  vaguely  fore 
shadowed.  It  is  said  that  David  '  inherited  the  throne  of 
a  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  '  (ii.  57),  but  the  reference  is 
evidently  to  the  permanence  of  the  Davidic  dynasty,  not 
to  a  personal  Messiah.  There  are  two  passages  which  look 
to  the  coming  of  a  '  faithful  prophet  '  (iv.  46,  xiv.  41). 
They  may  have  a  Messianic  reference,  but  if  so,  it  is  very 
indefinite.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  description  of  the 
rule  of  Simon  (xiv.  4-15)  bears  many  of  the  marks  of  the 
Old  Testament  conception  of  the  Messianic  age.  It  has 

1  Cf .  Hughes,  The  Ethics  of  Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature,  p.  104. 

*  For  this  summary  I  have  drawn  freely  on  chapter  v.  of  The  Ethics  of 

Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature. 
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been  suggested  that  the  writer  was  in  doubt  whether  Simon 
was  the  Messiah,  or  whether  the  latter  was  yet  to  arise. 

Judith  throws  but  little  light  on  the  question.  All  that 
we  are  told  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  '  day  of  judgement/  when 
the  nations  opposed  to  Israel  will  be  sent  to  torment  of 
'  fire  and  worms  '  and  '  shall  weep  and  feel  their  pain  for 
ever  '  (xvi.  17). 

2  Maccabees  looks  for  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
of  all  Israelites  irrespective  of  character  (xii.  42-44).  For 
the  unrighteous  Gentiles  there  is  no  resurrection  (vii.  14). 
This  probably  includes  all  Gentiles,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  writer  could  conceive  of  a  righteous  Gentile. 
This  resurrection  is  to  be  an  actual  rising  of  the  body  (vii.  n, 
xiv.  46),  and  is  to  be  '  unto  an  eternal  renewal  of  life  ' 
(vii.  9).  Dr.  Charles  thinks  that  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
hope  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  in  vii.  33,  37,  xiv.  15,  and 
that  the  resurrection-life  is  to  be  lived  in  a  community  of 
the  righteous.  He  connects  the  thought  with  the  picture 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth  depicted  in  Eth. 
Enoch. 

Both  parts  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  move  in  a  circle  of 
ideas  far  removed  from  that  of  the  apocalyptists.  The 
writers  place  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  moral  and  spiritual 
processes.  Righteousness  (whether  of  Jew  or  Gentile) 
will  be  rewarded  by  immortality  ;  unrighteousness  will  be 
punished  by  a  quasi-existence  in  Hades.  In  Part  I.  there 
is  a  passage  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  looked 
forward  to  a  Messianic  age,  but  we  cannot  deduce  an  ordered 
sequence  of  events  such  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
apocalyptic  books.  The  main  thought  to  which  he  gives 
expression  is  that  the  righteous  are  to  judge  the 
nations  (iii.  7!). 

B.    APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE 

The  chief  underlying  motive  of  Apocalyptic  is  despair 
of  the  present  order.  The  seers  see  no  hope  of  the  vindica 
tion  of  righteousness  save  in  the  catastrophic  intervention 
of  God,  either  directly  or  through  His  Messiah.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  apocalyptists  sprang  from  out 
side  the  circles  of  official  teachers,  and  were  probably  not 
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favourably  viewed  by  them.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  on  popular 
thought. 

I  Enoch  (i.-xxxvi.)  looks  for  the  resurrection  of  all  men 
except  for  the  very  wicked.  God  will  appear  with  His 
hosts  on  Mount  Sinai,  there  will  be  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
all  will  be  rilled  with  fear,  and  the  great  assize  will  begin 
(i.  4-7).  The  apostate  Jews  and  the  wicked  who  have 
been  honoured  in  their  earthly  life  will  be  led  to  Gehenna. 
All  these  will  pass  into  eternal  execration  and  will  find  no 
mercy  (v.  5,  xxvii.). 

The  risen  righteous  will  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  Messianic 
or  theocratic  kingdom  to  be  established  in  Jerusalem 
(xxv.  5),  but  there  will  be  no  Messiah.  Physically  and 
morally  an  ideal  age  will  set  in.  God's  kingdom  will  be 
universal,  all  nations  offering  to  God  adoration  and  praise 
(x.  22).  The  apocalyptists'  vision  does  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  Messianic  age.  Apparently  it  is  to  be  eternal, 
and  yet  men  are  still  to  be  subject  to  death.  No  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  after  their  second 
death. 

The  author  of  I  Enoch  (lxxxiii.-xc.),  writing  in  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees,  foreshadows  a  time  when  a  great  warrior- 
prince  (probably  either  Judas  or  John  Hyrcanus)  will  enter 
into  a  final  struggle  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (xc. 
13-17).  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  God  Himself  will 
come  down  to  earth,  and  all  Israel's  enemies  will  be  destroyed 
(xc.  18  f.).  God's  throne  will  be  erected  on  the  earth, 
and  the  great  judgement  will  begin  (xc.  20).  The  old 
Jerusalem  will  be  removed  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
established,  and  God  will  dwell  within  it  (xc.  29).  The 
Gentiles  who  survive  the  destructive  judgement  of  God 
will  fall  down  and  do  homage  to  Israel  (xc.  30) .  The  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  will  return,  and  the  righteous  dead  will 
rise  to  share  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  (xc.  33).  Then 
the  Messiah  will  appear  (xc.  37),  and  the  members  of  the 
community  will  be  transformed  into  his  likeness  (xc.  38). 

In  the  book  of  Jubilees,  the  Messiah  himself  is  only  dimly 

foreshadowed  as  a  prince  who  shall  arise  from  Judah,  and 

prove  the  salvation  of  Israel  (xxxi.  13  ff.).     The  interest 

centres  in  the  kingdom,  not  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

c 
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The  kingdom  is  to  come,  not  catastrophically,  but  gradually, 
the  physical  renewal  of  the  earth  and  the  ethical  renewal 
of  man  proceeding  synchronously  (i.  29,  iv.  26).  Those 
who  dwell  in  it  will  live  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
powers  of  evil  will  be  restrained,  the  adversaries  of  Israel 
will  be  overthrown,  the  law  will  be  studied  with  renewed 
zeal,  and  Israel  will  return  to  the  paths  of  righteousness 
(xxiii.  26-30).  No  hope  is  held  out  to  the  Gentiles.  This 
author  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Messianic  age  was 
already  setting  in  (xxiii.  12-31).  He  saw  in  Hyrcanus  the 
forerunner  who  was  inaugurating  the  kingdom  over  which 
the  prince  from  Judah  was  to  rule. 

At  the  close  of  the  Messianic  age  the  final  judgement  will 
take  place.  The  judgement  will  be  according  to  men's 
ability  and  opportunity,  and  absolutely  without  respect  of 
persons,  the  wicked  being  condemned  to  eternal  execration 
and  the  righteous  entering  into  immortal  life. 

According  to  the  groundwork  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  the  Messiah  is  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
He  will  be  like  the  sun  of  righteousness  ;  he  will  be  meek  and 
righteous  and  without  sin ;  the  heavens  will  be  opened  unto 
him  (T.  Jud.  xxiv.  1-3),  and  the  spirit  of  understanding  and 
sanctification  shall  rest  upon  him  (T.  Jud.  xxiv.  1-3  ;  T. 
Levi  xviii.  7).  He  will  bring  war  to  an  end,  and  give  men 
victory  over  evil  spirits  (T.  Sim.  vi.  6).  He  will  banish  sin 
from  off  the  earth,  open  the  gates  of  Paradise,  give  the 
saints  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  bind  Beliar  (T.  Levi  xviii. 
9-12),  and  deliver  the  souls  held  captive  by  him  (T.  Dan 
v.  n).  He  will  execute  judgement  on  Israel's  enemies 
(T.  Dan  v.  10),  and  pour  out  the  spirit  of  grace  upon  men 
(T.  Jud.  xxiv.  3) .  His  kingdom  will  be  everlasting  (T.  Jos. 
xix.  12)  and  universal,  embracing  the  Gentiles,  who  shall 
be  multiplied  in  knowledge  upon  the  earth  (T.  Levi  ii.  n, 
xviii.  9).  Probably  the  writer  conceives  of  it  as  already 
begun  with  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus.  To  this  kingdom 
there  will  be  a  resurrection,  first  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  and  patriarchs,  and  then  of  all  men  (T.  Ben.  x.  6-8). 
Judgement  will  follow,  the  Messiah  acting  as  judge.  He 
will  judge  Israel  first,  and  then  the  Gentiles,  the  standard 
of  judgement  being  determined,  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned, 
by  the  level  attained  by  the  choicest  spirits  among  the 
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Gentiles  (T.  Ben.  x.  8-10).  The  ungodly  shall  go  into 
eternal  fire  (T.  Zeb.  x.  3). 

The  Sibylline  Oracles  (iii.  97-819)  teach  that  the  course 
of  history  moves  on  to  the  Messianic  age,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  Messiah.  The  new  age  will  be  heralded  by 
strange  natural  phenomena  (iii.  796-808).  The  writer 
apparently  considered  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  VII  (Physcon),  the  seventh  king  of  the  Graeco- 
Egyptian  dynasty  (iii.  318).  The  Messianic  age  is  to  be 
a  time  of  fruitfulness  and  peace.  Israel's  kingdom  will  be 
universal ;  the  glory  of  the  temple  will  be  restored,  and  all 
nations  will  bring  gifts  to  it ;  there  will  be  peaceful  com 
merce  between  nation  and  nation  ;  prophets  will  rule  as 
kings  and  judges  ;  and  there  will  be  a  righteous  social  order 
(iii.  787-795).  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  lot  of  souls 
after  death. 

The  writer  of  I  Enoch  (xci.-civ.)  conceives  of  the  course 
of  world-history  as  passing  through  ten  periods.  In  the 
eighth,  unrighteousness  will  be  destroyed  with  the  sword, 
and  righteousness  established  (xci.  12),  and  at  its  close 
'  they  (i.e.  the  righteous)  will  acquire  houses  through  their 
righteousness,  and  the  house  of  the  great  king  will  be  built 
in  glory  for  ever '  (xci.  3) — that  is,  the  New  Jerusalem 
will  be  established.  In  the  ninth  period  the  coming  judge 
ment  will  be  proclaimed  to  all  mankind,  and  the  whole 
world  will  turn  to  righteousness  (xci.  14).  In  the  tenth 
period  will  take  place  '  the  great  eternal  judgement/  and 
the  destruction  of  the  world.  A  new  heaven  (there  is  no 
mention  of  a  new  earth)  will  then  be  created,  and  after 
that  there  will  be  an  endless  period  in  which  righteousness 
shall  reign  and  sin  shall  be  no  more  (xci.  15-17).  The 
spirits  (ciii.  3  f .)  of  the  righteous  dead  will  rise  to  share  this 
blessed  life  (xci.  10,  xcii.  3). 

The  conception  of  the  Messiah  reaches  its  fullest  develop 
ment  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  (i  Enoch  xxxvii.-lxxi.). 
The  oppression  of  the  righteous  is  to  be  suddenly  ended 
by  the  appearance  of  God  and  the  Messiah  (xlvi.  2  ff.). 
The  Messiah  is  not  a  man,  but  is  a  supernatural  pre- 
existent  Being  (xlviii.  3-6).  He  is  called  the  Son  of 
Man  (xlvi.  2  et  pass.},  an  expression  which  is  found  in  the 
indefinite  form  in  Daniel,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  definite 
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form  till  the  Similitudes;  the  Anointed  or  the  Christ 
(xlviii.  10,  lii.  4)  ;  the  Righteous  One  and  the  Elect  One 
(liii.  6) .  He  possesses  inherently  the  attributes  of  righteous 
ness  and  wisdom  (xlvi.  3,  xlix.  3).  All  judgement  has 
been  committed  to  him,  and  at  his  appearance  there  will 
be  a  resurrection  apparently  of  all  Israel  (li.  i  f.),  though 
in  Ixi.  5  the  reference  is  only  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous.  The  latter  will  be  clothed  with  the  garments 
of  glory  and  of  life  (Ixii.  15  f.),  a  conception  which  implies 
a  spiritualized  view  of  physical  resurrection.  The  '  books 
of  the  living  '  will  be  opened  (xlvii.  3),  and  judgement 
pronounced  upon  the  holy  (Ixi.  8)  and  fallen  (Iv.  4)  angels, 
and  the  righteous  and  unrighteous  upon  earth  (Ixii.  2  f.). 
The  fallen  angels  are  cast  into  a  burning  furnace  (liv.  6)  ; 
the  oppressors  of  the  righteous  are  put  to  eternal  torture 
in  Gehenna  (xlviii.  9  f.).  As  to  other  sinners,  their  fate 
is  only  stated  in  general  terms — that  they  will  be 
destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the  word  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  of  Man  (xlv.  6,  Ixii.  2). 

The  Son  of  Man  will  possess  universal  dominion  (Ixii.  3, 
xlviii.  4  f.).  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  renewed  (xlv.  4  f.), 
and  '  unrighteousness  will  disappear  as  a  shadow  '  (xlix.  2). 
In  this  glorified  community  the  righteous  will  enjoy  eternal 
life  (Iviii.  3)  with  the  angels  (xxxix.  5),  in  the  presence  of 
the  Messiah  (xlv.  4)  and  in  the  light  of  the  presence  of  God 
(xxxviii.  4).  This  life  will  be  one  of  moral  growth  (Ivii. 
4f.). 

According  to  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Messiah  is  to 
be  of  the  seed  of  David.  As  in  the  Similitudes,  he  is  called 
Christ  (xvii.  36).  He  is  not  supernatural,  but  he  is  pure 
from  sin  (xvii.  41).  He  reigns  as  God's  vassal,  for  God  is 
the  only  ruler  of  Israel  (xvii.  38,  51).  He  will  purge 
Jerusalem  of  the  heathen  and  vanquish  the  Gentile  nations 
(xvii.  26  f.).  He  will  not  rely  on  force,  but  will  overcome 
the  wicked  '  by  the  word  of  his  mouth  '  (xvii.  27,  37,  39) . 
His  reign  will  be  a  '  day  of  gladness  of  Israel '  (x.  7).  The 
children  of  the  Dispersion  will  return  to  Jerusalem  (xi.) 
and  all  the  people  shall  be  holy  (xvii.  28,  36).  All  nations 
shall  come  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Messiah.  Apparently 
the  Messianic  age  will  last  only  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
Messiah.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
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dead  to  partake  in  its  glories.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
resurrection  and  judgement  follow  immediately  on  the 
Messianic  age.  The  psalmist  undoubtedly  looks  to  a  day 
of  judgement  (iii.  14,  xv.  14),  a  day  of  mercy  for  the 
righteous,  but  of  destruction  for  the  wicked  (xiv.  6).  The 
righteous  will  rise  to  an  eternal  life  of  gladness,  and  will 
inherit  the  promises  of  God  (xii.  8).  It  is  not  said  whether 
this  is  a  physical  resurrection.  As  for  the  wicked,  his 
inheritance  is  hell,  darkness,  and  destruction  (xiv.  6) . 

4  Maccabees  has  no  Messianic  teaching.  The  righteous 
at  death  inherits  immortality  in  a  spiritual  community 
of  which  the  patriarchs  and  all  the  saints  are  members 
(v.  37,  xvii.  12,  19).  The  wicked  are  punished  with  eternal 
fire  and  torment  (ix.  9  et  pass.). 

2  Enoch  teaches  that  when  the  world  has  run  its  course 
for  six  thousand  years  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  of  rest 
is  to  set  in,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  Messiah  (xxxiii.  2). 
Then  time  will  pass  into  eternity  and  the  great  judgement 
will  take  place.  At  this  great  judgement,  which  is  also 
called  the  second  coming  of  God  (xxxii.  i),  the  physical 
universe  will  be  dissolved  and  time  will  come  to  an  end 
(Ixv.  6).  The  wicked  will  be  sent  to  the  place  of  torture 
and  impenetrable  gloom  (x.  i  ff .) .  The  righteous  will  enter 
into  eternal  life,  and  will  be  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body, 
the  raiment  of  God's  glory  (xxii.  7-9) . 

The  author  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses  takes  up  an 
attitude  of  strong  opposition  to  the  politico-Messianic 
hope.  He  does  not  look  for  the  coming  of  a  warrior-prince, 
but  to  the  direct  intervention  of  God.  He  calls  on  his 
people  to  be  true  to  their  spiritual  ideals  and  to  put  their 
trust  in  God  as  the  surest  way  to  their  ultimate  vindication. 
The  theocratic  kingdom  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  day  of 
repentance  (i.  18).  Then  will  follow  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  wrath  in  unusual  portents  (x.  3-6)  ;  divine 
activity,  both  direct  and  through  angels,  in  the  punish 
ment  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  (x.  2, 
7)  ;  the  subjugation  of  Rome  by  Israel  (x.  8)  ;  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  (x.  i)  ;  the  final  judgement, 
with  the  exaltation  of  Israel  to  a  glorified  life,  and  the 
casting  down  of  its  enemies  to  Gehenna  (x.  9  f.). 

According  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles  (iv.)  the  world  will  be 
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burnt  by  fire  as  a  result  of  sin  (171-8).  Then  there  will  be 
a  universal  resurrection,  to  be  followed  by  the  judgement, 
in  which  God  Himself  shall  act  as  judge.  After  this  the 
Messianic  age  will  set  in.  It  will  last  for  ever,  its  scene 
being  a  reconstituted  earth  (183-92).  There  is  no 
Messiah. 

The  part  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  which  was 
written  before  70  A.D.  looks  for  a  personal  Messiah.  '  When 
the  time  of  the  age  has  ripened,  and  the  harvest  of  its  evil 
and  good  seeds  has  come/  then  sore  tribulations  and  un 
natural  portents  will  befall  the  earth,  and  evil  wax  more  and 
more.  These  calamities  will  affect  the  whole  world,  and 
none  shall  be  protected  save  those  who  dwell  in  the  Holy 
Land  (xxvii.-xxix.,  Ixx.,  Ixxi.).  Then  the  Messiah  will 
appear  and  will  overthrow  Rome  (xxxix.  7--xl.).  He  will 
summon  all  nations  before  him.  Those  that  have  not 
known  Israel  or  oppressed  it  shall  be  spared,  but  those  that 
have  ruled  it  or  known  it  shall  be  given  up  to  the  sword 
(Ixxii.).  The  principate  of  the  Messiah  will  be  established 
until  the  world  of  corruption  is  at  an  end  (xl.  3).  The 
Golden  Age  will  set  in,  and  it  will  be  free  from  disease  and 
premature  death  and  sin  (Ixxiii.,  Ixxiv.).  At  the  end  of  this 
reign  of  righteousness  the  Messiah  will  return  to  heaven  ; 
then  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  hope  of  him  shall  rise 
again  (xxx.  i).  The  unrighteous  will  be  sent  to  torment 
in  Gehenna  (liv.  14,  Iv.  7),  and  the  righteous  will  receive 
the  promise  of  their  reward  (lix.  2),  and  enjoy  the  glories  to 
come  (liv.  15). 

In  sections  of  the  book  written  after  70  A.D.  the  writers 
look  for  a  speedy  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgement. 
As  to  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  this  earth,  they  have 
no  hope  at  all.  Soon  there  is  to  come  a  time  of  tribulation 
in  which  retributive  afflictions  will  fall  upon  the  nations 
(xiii.),  yet  not  wholly  retributive,  for  they  will  have  in  them 
a  remedial  power  (xiv.  i).  The  time  cannot  be  long  de 
layed.  '  The  pitcher  is  near  to  the  cistern,  and  the  ship 
to  the  port,  and  the  course  of  the  journey  to  the  city,  and 
life  to  consummation  '  (Ixxxv.  10). 

Then  will  follow  the  judgement  and  the  transformation  of 
the  corruptible  into  the  incorruptible  (xxxii.  6).  The  dead 
will  be  raised  in  the  body  (xlii.  8).  The  souls  of  the 
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unrighteous  will  come  forth  from  their  abode  in  the  inter 
mediate  state,  and  the  unrighteous  will  also  appear  (xxx.). 
God's  judgement  will  then  exact  its  own,  and  the  law  its 
rights  (xlviii.  27)  ;  the  books  will  be  opened  containing 
the  record  of  the  sins  of  the  unrighteous,  and  the  treasuries 
in  which  are  stored  up  the  good  works  of  the  righteous 
(xxiv.  i),  and  God  will  examine  men's  most  secret  thoughts 
and  make  them  '  manifest  in  the  presence  of  all  with 
reproof  '  (Ixxxiii.  3).  To  the  righteous  will  be  given  '  the 
world  to  come,  but  the  dwelling-place  of  the  rest,  who"  are 
many,  will  be  in  the  fire  '  (xliv.  15). 

The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  (4  Ezra)  did  not  assume  its  present 
form  till  the  early  years  of  the  second  century  A.D.  It  is  a 
composite  document,  and  the  eschatological  teachings  of 
the  sources  cannot  be  harmonized  with  one  another. 1 

(a)  The  Salathiel  Apocalypse  does  not  look  for  the  appear 
ance  of  a  Messiah.     The  writer  despairs  absolutely  of  the 
present   world.     He   distinguishes   sharply   between   this 
present  age  (praesens  saeculum,  vii.  112)  and  the  age  which 
is  to  come  (futurum  saeculum).     'The  day  of  judgement 
shall  be  the  end  of  this  age  and  the  beginning  of  the  eternal 
age  that  is  to  come  '  (futuris  immortalis  temporis,  vii.  113). 
Immediately  after  death  the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  and 
passes  to  an  intermediate  state.     The  spirits  of  the  wicked 
are  kept  in  torment  (vii.  78-87),  but  those  of  the  good  are 
filled  with  joy  (vii.  88-98).     God  will  in  due  time  Himself 
end  the  present  world-order  (vi.  1-6),  but  meanwhile  evil 
must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  (iv.  26-32) .     '  The  day 
of  judgement  is  a  day  of  decision,  and  displayeth  unto  all 
the  seal  of  truth  ;  so  never  shall  any  one  pray  for  another 
in  that  day,  neither  shall  one  lay  a  burden  on  another,  for 
then  shall  all  bear  every  one  his  own  righteousness  or 
unrighteousness'    (vii.    104  f.).     The   day   of   judgement 
does  little  more  than  confirm  the  verdict  passed  at  death. 
There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  nor  is  there  any  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Jewish  state  or  renovation  of  nature,  or 
Messianic  reign  on  earth.     The  new  Jerusalem  is  heavenly, 
and  belongs  to  the  future  immortal  age  (x.  25  ff.). 

(b)  An  Ezra- Apocalypse.     The  end  of  the  world  is  to 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  sources  see  Charles,  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  549  ff. 
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be  preceded  by  various  portents  (iv.  56  ff.,  v.  21  ff.,  vi.  13  ff.). 
Then  the  Messiah  is  to  appear  suddenly,  and  reign  on 
earth  four  hundred  years.  '  Evil  shall  be  blotted  out  and 
deceit  shall  be  quenched  ;  and  faith  shall  flourish,  and 
corruption  shall  be  overcome,  and  the  truth,  which  hath 
been  so  long  without  fruit,  shall  be  declared  '  (vi.  28). 
After  this,  the  Messiah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  earth  are 
to  die.  There  is  to  be  silence  for  seven  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  new  age  will  awake,  and  the  resurrection  and 
final  judgement  will  follow  (vii.  27  ff.). 

(c)  The  Eagle  Vision  (xi.  and  xii.).     This  is  a  political 
apocalypse.     Rome  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  evil. 
The  present  age  is  to  pass  away  and  the  new  age  is  to  begin, 
when  the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David  appears  to  overthrow 
the  might  of  Rome,  and  to  establish  a  theocratic  rule  on 
earth,  under  the  hegemony  of  Israel.     In  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  the  apocalypse  speaks  of  a  final  judgement  as 
consummating  this  theocratic  kingdom  (xii.  34),  but  it  is 
doubtful   whether  this   passage   belongs  to   the   original 
vision. 

(d)  The  Son  of  Man  Vision  (xiii.).     The  man  out  of  the 
sea  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  pre-existent,  heavenly 
Son  of  Man  of  Sim.  Enoch.     He  is  to  destroy  all  the 
hostile  powers,  and  to  gather  together  the  twelve  tribes 
of   Israel  in  Palestine,  and  so  to  establish  the  Messianic 
kingdom. 

(e)  An  Ezra  Piece  (xiv.   1-17  a,   18-27,  36-47)-     The 
age  is  hastening  to  its  close.     Time  is  divided  into  twelve 
periods,  of  which  ten  and  a  half  are  already  spent.     Ezra  is 
told  that  he  is  to  be  translated,  and  '  henceforth  thou  shalt 
remain  with  My  Son,  and  with  such  as  are  like  thee,  until 
the  times  be  ended  '  (xiv.  9).     The  Messiah  is  evidently 
the  pre-existent  heavenly  Being  of  Sim.  Enoch. 

The  elements  derived  from  the  different  sources  cannot 
be  brought  into  one  coherent  system.  The  redactor, 
however,  evidently  did  not  regard  them  as  mutually 
incompatible.  He  has  wrought  them  into  a  unity  which 
at  any  rate  satisfied  his  own  mind.  Probably  few  men 
to-day  could  claim  that  their  thought  on  eschatological 
questions  is  perfectly  coherent,  and  free  from  all 
contradictory  elements. 
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C.    RABBINIC  LITERATURE 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  what  was  the  atti 
tude  of  the  Rabbis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
to  the  Messianic  hope.  The  literature  available  is  all  of  a 
later  date,  and  while  it  doubtless  includes  older  elements, 
conclusions  based  on  it  are  exceedingly  precarious  so  far 
as  the  period  in  question  is  concerned.  The  ideas  of  a 
politico-national  deliverance  and  a  spiritual  purification  are 
interwoven.  The  Messiah  is  to  overthrow  the  enemies  of 
the  Jewish  people,  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  kingdom,  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  One 
God  all  over  the  world,  and  to  banish  sin.  The  Messiah 
himself  is  to  be  more  wise  and  just  and  godly  than  any  man 
before  or  after  him.  He  is  equally  a  political  and  a 
spiritual  hero.  '  The  saying,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world  "  is  unthinkable  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.'1 
But  the  recorded  sayings  of  the  first  generation  of  Tan- 
naites  (i.e.  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple)  contain 
no  reference  to  the  Messiah.  This  was  probably  not  because 
they  had  no  Messianic  ideas,  but  because,  so  long  as  the 
Jewish  state  and  temple  stood,  they  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  develop  or  emphasize  them.  They  concentrated  atten 
tion  on  exegesis  and  on  the  moral  education  of  the  people, 
and  did  not  largely  concern  themselves  with  Messianic 
ideas.2  But  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  national  hope  in  a  political  form.  The 
phrase  '  The  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Berakot  ii.  2} 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Rabbinic  writings.  The  earlier 
Rabbis  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  through 
loyalty  to  the  law.  Their  conception  of  the  future  was 
probably  evolutionary  rather  than  catastrophic.  * 

That  they  looked  forward  to  the  consummation  of  the 
universal  reign  of  God  is  certain.  The  Alenu  prayer  in 
the  Jewish  liturgy  closes  with  the  words,  '  So  will  they 
(i.e.  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world)  accept  the  yoke  of  Thy 
kingdom,  and  Thou  shalt  be  king  over  them  speedily  for 

1  Klausner,  Die  Messianischen  Vorstellungen  des  judischen  Volkes  im 
Zeitalter  der  Tannaiten,  p.  2. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

•  Oesterley  and  Box,  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Synagogue,  p.  242. 
Even  Akiba  (d.  135)  associates  no  supernatural  events  with  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  (Klausner,  op.  cit.,  p.  8). 
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ever  and  aye.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  to  all 
eternity  Thou  wilt  reign  in  glory,  as  it  is  written  in  Thy 
Torah,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  aye."  And  it 
is  also  said  :  "  And  the  Lord  shall  be  One  and  His  name  be 
One."  Kohler  thinks  that  the  omission  of  a  personal 
Messiah  from  the  Messianic  hope  points  to  a  pre-Christian 
era,  and  that  the  title  '  king  of  the  king  of  kings  '  (which 
occurs  earlier  in  the  prayer)  shows  that  the  formula  used 
at  the  prostration  goes  back  to  Persian  times,  when  kings 
bore  the  title  of  king  of  kings. l 

D.  SUMMARY 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  survey  that  there 
was  not  at  any  time  in  Judaism  any  fixed  and  coherent 
system  of  eschatological  thought.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  this  or  that  was  the  dominant  conception  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  and  of  the  processes  by  which  it  was  to  be 
realized.  Ideas  were  fluid,  and  conceptions  that  to  us  seem 
mutually  contradictory  held  their  ground  side  by  side. 
Men  thought  in  symbols  to  which  they  did  not  fix  as  precise 
a  meaning  as  would  be  demanded  in  a  more  scientific  age. 
'  What  was  the  Messianic  conception  in  Nazareth  and  in 
Capernaum,  what  in  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  age  of 
Jesus  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  with  precision.  Did 
Galilee  differ  from  Judaea?  Do  the  more  supernatural 
and  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  apocalyptic  writers  imply 
that  such  conceptions  were  widely  spread  among  the 
common  people,  or  were  they  rather  the  possession  and 
dream  of  but  a  few  ?  Did  the  ordinary  Rabbi,  the  official 
teacher,  as  well  as  the  populace,  ignore  them  and  pass  them 
by  ?  Or  was  the  entire  conception  of  the  Messiah  little 
thought  of  and  little  prominent  in  those  days  ?  All  these 
questions  are  only  to  be  conjecturally  answered.  Adequate 
material  for  an  adequate  answer  is,  unfortunately,  lacking.'* 
But  whether  the  ideas  of  the  apocalyptists  were  the  pos 
session  of  the  few  or  the  many,  and  however  chaotic  they 
may  have  been,  they  evidently  lie  behind  the  eschatological 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  without  seeking  to 
reduce  them  to  a  system,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
summarize  the  main  lines  of  thought. 
1  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  i.  337.  *  Montefiore,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  i.  51. 
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1.  The  Order  of  Events.   The    apocalyp lists   have    no 
ordered  scheme  of  the  sequence  of  eschatological  events. 
In  many  instances  the  dream  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
exists  apart  altogether  from  the  hope  of  a  personal  Messiah. 
The  new  era  is  sometimes  introduced  by  God,  sometimes 
by  the  Messiah,   and  sometimes  by  both.     Usually  the 
Messianic  age  is  preceded  by  a  great  assize,  or  by  a  chas 
tisement  of  the  Gentiles,  but  occasionally,  as  in  Jubilees, 
it  is  conceived  of  as  coming  gradually.     Sometimes  the 
judgement  which  precedes  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  era 
is  the  final  judgement.     The  kingdom  is  then  regarded  as 
everlasting,  or  at  any  rate  it  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
seer's  vision.     In  other  cases  the  final  judgement  does  not 
come  until  the  end  of  the  Messianic  age,  the  preceding 
judgement  only  determining  who  shall  share  the  Messianic 
joys  and  glories.   In  these  cases  the  duration  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  limited  and  the  seer's  vision  penetrates  to  the 
immortal  life.     In  4  Ezra  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  present  age  and  the  age  to  come, 1  in  which  the 
good  enter  a  paradise  of  delight  and  the  wicked  suffer  the 
flames  of  Gehenna.     Further,  occasionally,  as  in  4  Mace., 
the  Messianic  idea  is  wholly  absent,  the  destiny  of  the  soul 
being  determined  at  death.     These  differences  of  concep 
tion  are  very  marked,  and  cannot  be  brought  within  one 
scheme  by  the  exercise  of  any  ingenuity. 

2.  The  Messianic  Age.    There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  Messianic  era  is  to  be  a  golden  age,  physically  as 
well  as  morally  and  spiritually.     It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  gradually  purged  of 
materialistic  associations.     If  its  centre  was  to  be  Jerusalem 
it  was  to  be  a  new  Jerusalem.     If  it  was  to  be  everlasting 
on  the  earth  it  was  to  be  a  renovated  earth.     The  duration 
of  the  Messianic  age  is  sometimes  limited  to  one  thousand 
or  four  hundred  years,  or  it  is  of  indefinite  duration,  or  it 
is  stated  to  be  everlasting.      It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  some  writers  regard  the  Messianic  age  as  already 
beginning  in  their  own  time. 

3.  The  Personal  Messiah.     Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
this  literature  than  the  number  of  writings  from  which  the 
figure  of  the  personal  Messiah  is  absent.     The  hope  of  the 

1  Cf.  Mark  x.  30. 
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triumph  of  the  rule  of  God  evidently  existed  in  many 
quarters  independently  of  any  expectation  of  the  coming  of 
a  Messiah.  As  we  have  seen,  the  conception  of  a  Messiah 
is  absent  from  all  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  (except  4 
Ezra)  and  from  some  important  apocalypses.  The 
Palestinian  Assumption  of  Moses  (written  early  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era)  seems  to  be  a  deliberate 
polemic  against  the  secular  ideas  which  in  some  quarters 
were  associated  with  the  hope  of  a  Messiah,  and  anticipates 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  by  the  direct  act  of  God, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Messiah. 

But  even  where  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  is  cherished,  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  his  person.  The  ideas 
set  forth  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes — those  which 
regard  him  as  human  and  those  which  look  upon  him  as 
superhuman. 

(a)  The  Human  Messiah.  The  expectation  that  the 
Messiah  is  to  be  of  the  seed  of  David  is  only  referred  to  in 
three  apocalypses — Testaments  (in  certain  first-century 
additions),  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  one  of  the  strata  of 
4  Ezra.  There  seems  to  have  been  even  some  antagonism 
to  this  idea.  We  have  seen  that  the  Testaments  originally 
look  for  a  Messiah  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  not  Judah.  A  similar 
view  is  reflected  in  the  Fragments  of  a  Zadokite  Work  (106- 
97  B.C.),  in  which  the  Messiah  is  to  come  from  '  Aaron  and 
Israel '  (ix.  IOB.),  where  the  reference  is  probably  to  an 
Israelite  not  descended  from  Judah.  The  Zadokites  were 
animated  by  hostility  against  Judah  and  the  Davidic  stock. 
The  same  tendencies  are  manifest  in  Sirach  and  Jubilees.  * 

The  conception  of  the  Messiah  as  a  warrior-prince 
undergoes  distinct  modification  in  this  literature.  The 
dominant  idea  is  still  that  of  a  nationalist  leader  who  will 
vindicate  Israel  against  the  Gentiles.  But  emphasis  is  laid 
on  his  moral  endowments,  even  sinlessness  being  attributed 
to  him.  He  does  not  disdain  the  use  of  the  sword,  but  the 
main  weapons  of  his  warfare  are  righteousness  and  truth. 
Indeed,  the  Messiah  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  does  not  use 
force,  but  overcomes  the  wicked  by  '  the  word  of  his 
mouth.'  But  the  political  idea  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 
There  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  Schweitzer's  statement 

1  See  Charles,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament, ii.  795. 
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that  there  was  nothing  political  in  the  Messianic  hope  in  the 
time  of  Jesus. *  The  best  answer  to  the  assertion  is  that 
the  Assumption  of  Moses  was  written  (probably  between 
7  and  30  A.D.)  to  combat  such  ideas. 

(b)  The  Superhuman  Messiah.  This  conception  appears 
in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  and  in  4  Ezra.  In  the 
Similitudes,  the  Messiah  is  the  supernatural  pre-existent  Son 
of  Man.  He  possesses  inherently  the  attributes  of  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  but  He  comes  as  a  warrior.  The  idea 
in  4  Ezra  is  on  closely  parallel  lines.  There  the  Messiah  is 
described  as  the  Man,  God's  pre-existent  Son. 

4.  Resurrection  and  Immortality.    There  is  no  uniformity 
of  teaching  under  this  head.     Most  anticipate  a  resurrection 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age.     Some  teach  the 
resurrection  of  all  men,  some  of  the  righteous,  some  of  all 
Israel,  some  of  righteous  Israel,  and  some  are  indefinite. 
The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  looks  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  dead  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  age,  and 
of  all  at  the  final  judgement.     The  Similitudes  of  Enoch 
(Ixii.  15  f.)  and  Apocalypse  of  Baruch   (xlix.   2-li.)  teach 
the  doctrine  of  a  glorified  spiritual  body.*    Wisdom  and 
4  Maccabees  have  no  doctrine  of  resurrection,  but  promise 
immortality  to  the  righteous,  apparently  without  the  inter 
vention  of  a  Messianic  age.     Jubilees  has  no  reference  to 
resurrection,  but  after  the  final  judgement  at  the  close  of 
the  Messianic  age  the  righteous  will  inherit  immortal  life. 

5.  Particularism  and  Universalism.    The  literature  under 
discussion  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  as  a  whole  by  a 
qualified  universalism.     In  very  few  cases  are  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  age  regarded  as  being  reserved  for  Israel 
alone.     But  even  when  the  outlook  is  wider,  the  main 
interest  is  in  the  vindication  of  Israel.     Sometimes  it  is 
only  Israel,  or  righteous  Israel,  that  will  rise  to  share  the 
joys  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.     The  hegemony  is  to  be 
exercised  by  Israel,  to  which  such  of  the  Gentiles  as  are 
spared  will  do  homage.     It  is  only  in  the  book  of  Wisdom 
that  there  is  reached  a  universalism  which  is  free  from 
every  trace  of  Jewish  particularism. 

1  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  368. 

*  In  2  Enoch  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  clothed  in  a  ipiritua]  body 
which  apparently  has  no  relation  to  the  physical  body. 


Ill 

THE   MESSIANIC   CONSCIOUSNESS   OF   JESUS 

WE  now  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  own  relation  to  it  as  recorded 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Our  Lord's  unfolding  conscious 
ness  was  nurtured  and  developed  by  the  ideas  embodied 
in  the  literature  and  traditions  of  His  own  people,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  both  in  His  thought  and  speech  He 
should  use  the  forms  of  His  own  day.  His  teaching  must 
therefore  be  approached  in  the  light  of  the  materials  set  forth 
in  chapters  i.  and  ii.  This  is  not  to  cast  any  doubt  upon  His 
originality  as  a  religious  teacher.  Originality  is  not 
revealed  in  independence  of  the  past,  but  in  the  power  to 
transform  old  ideas,  to  fill  ancient  vessels  with  a  fresh 
content,  and  to  fashion  new  forms  for  the  embodiment  of 
truth.  The  teacher  can  only  instil  new  truth  by  first  of 
all  establishing  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  taught,  and 
this  can  best  be  done  by  starting  with  ideas  that  the  latter 
have  already  assimilated.  To  view  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
in  the  light  of  Old  Testament  and  contemporary  Jewish 
beliefs  is,  therefore,  not  to  assume  His  lack  of  originality, 
but  to  seek  to  discover  the  significance  of  the  media  through 
which  He  revealed  the  truth  to  men. 

The  task  which  confronts  us  is  not  an  easy  one.  Jesus 
came  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  was  central  for  Him.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  His  teaching  which  is  so  difficult  to  disentangle 
from  the  records  as  that  on  this  subject.  We  are  faced 
by  elements  which,  at  first  sight,  if  not  finally,  are  mutually 
contradictory.  We  cannot  always  be  certain  how  far 
our  Lord's  words  have  reached  us  in  their  right  context, 
or  which  of  divergent  reports  is  correct.  As  is  well  known, 
two  main  documents  lie  behind  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
we  have  them — Mark  and  a  source  whose  exact  limits 
cannot  be  determined,  which  is  usually  called  Q.  But 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these 

46 
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documents  was  prior  in  time.  In  both  sources  the  kingdom 
is  sometimes  represented  as  reaching  its  consummation 
by  a  slow  process  of  evolution  ;  at  other  times  it  seems  to 
be  suggested  that  it  will  come  catastrophically,  even  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians.  How  are 
these  differing  points  of  view  to  be  interpreted  and 
reconciled  ?  The  differences  that  exist  among  scholars 
as  to  the  answer  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some  hold 
that,  under  the  influence  of  their  Jewish  inheritance,  the 
evangelists  have  exaggerated  the  apocalyptic  and  eschato- 
logical  elements  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  while  others 
contend  that  they  have  toned  these  elements  down.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  used  apocalyptic  language  and 
imagery,  putting  into  them  His  own  meaning.  The 
question  suggests  itself,  How  far  did  His  disciples  under 
stand  Him,  and  have  they  to  any  extent  given  us  the  letter 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  His  teaching,  the  form  rather  than 
the  substance  ? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  as  the  following  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface — What  did  Jesus  conceive  to  be  His  own 
relation  to  the  kingdom  ?  In  what  sense,  if  any,  did  He 
regard  Himself  as  the  Messiah  ?  Is  the  kingdom  earthly 
or  heavenly,  present  or  future  ?  Is  it  purely  inward  and 
spiritual,  or  is  it  to  find  embodiment  in  a  social  or  state 
organization  ?  Does  the  Parousia l  mean  the  visible 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  and  the  inauguration  of  a  golden 
age  ?  Did  Jesus  really  expect  and  teach  that  He  would 
come  again  within  the  lifetime  of  the  current  generation  ? 

All  these  questions  have  been  in  the  foreground  of 
theological  discussion  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Since 
the  hope  of  the  early  return  of  the  Lord  had  passed  away 
there  had  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  difficult  eschato- 
logical  sayings  of  Jesus.  They  were  brought  into 
prominence  by  Baldensperger  in  a  book  published  in  1888. 
In  1892  Johannes  Weiss  published  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  he  contends  that 
our  Lord's  teaching  is  wholly  eschatological  in  its  reference, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  kingdom  is  altogether  supra- 
mundane  and  future.  This  position  was  somewhat 

1  This  is  the  New  Testament  term  for  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Second  Coming. 
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modified  in  the  second  edition  of  the  book  (1900),  in  which 
Weiss  recognizes  the  presence  in  the  gospel  of  certain 
non-eschatological  elements,  though  still  interpreting  it 
mainly  in  terms  of  eschatology.  A  widespread  interest 
was  awakened  when  Schweitzer  published  in  1906  a  work 
which  in  1910  was  translated  into  English,  with  the  title 
The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  Since  then  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  with  many  divergencies  of 
view. 

Our  task  in  this  chapter  is  to  endeavour  to  enter  into 
Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself,  especially  in  His  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if 
we  could  treat  the  sources  separately.  But  the  limits  of 
Q  are  so  uncertain  that  any  conclusions  reached  in  that 
way  would  be  precarious.  We  must,  therefore,  take  the 
records  as  we  find  them,  and,  when  confronted  with  con 
flicting  accounts,  must  endeavour  to  form  the  best  judge 
ment  possible  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts. 

That  Jesus  regarded  His  own  person  as  central  to  the 
gospel  which  He  proclaimed  may  be  shown  apart  altogether 
from  the  Messianic  titles  which  He  used  or  were  ascribed  to 
Him  by  others.  This  is  part  of  the  very  texture  of  His 
teaching.  It  necessitates  a  very  free  handling  of  the  text 
to  get  rid  of  the  conclusion  that  He  thought  of  Himself  as 
standing  in  a  special  relation  to  His  Father  and  to  the 
kingdom.  The  evidence  for  this  statement  will  be 
developed  later.  Meanwhile  it  will  suffice  to  point  out 
that  He  claims  not  to  be  the  mere  herald  of  the  kingdom, 
but  its  Mediator  and  the  Judge  of  all  men.  We  may  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  He  regarded  Himself 
as  the  initiator  of  the  kingdom  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  or 
as  destined  to  inaugurate  it  at  His  Parousia.  It  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  that  He  looked  upon  Himself  as  the 
Mediator  of  the  kingdom.  In  harmony  with  this  conscious 
ness  of  vocation  is  the  supreme  authority  which  He  claims 
for  Himself  as  teacher,  His  invitation  to  the  heavy-laden 
to  come  to  Him,  and  the  importance  which  He  attaches 
to  learning  of  Him,  to  the  confession  of  Him,  and  to  deeds 
done  for  His  sake. 

In  the  Old  Testament  and  in  Jewish  literature,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  kingdom  was  to  be  introduced  by  God  or 
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by  His  Messiah  acting  as  His  vicegerent,  or  by  both. 
To  the  Messiah  certain  functions  were  attributed.  We 
shall  first  of  all  inquire  what  functions  were,  in  the  mind 
of  our  Lord,  bound  up  with  His  vocation.  Next  we  shall 
investigate  His  use  of  Messianic  titles  and  His  attitude  to 
the  ascription  of  them  to  Him  by  others.  We  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  His  conception  of  His 
vocation  conformed  to  Jewish  Messianic  expectations. 

i.  JESUS'  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  VOCATION 

(a)  His  place  in  the  Father's  purpose.  The  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  conscious  that  He  stood  in  a  special  relation  to 
God  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  to  the  world  is 
not  confined  to  the  Parousia  sayings.  Whether  or  not 
there  are  elements  of  symbolism  and  imagery  in  the  stories 
of  the  Baptism  and  Transfiguration,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  expressions  '  This  is  My  beloved  Son/  '  This  is 
My  Son,  My  chosen/  reflect  the  inner  consciousness  of  Jesus. 
Whatever  their  exact  content  may  be,  they  clearly  imply 
that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  standing  in  a  special  relation  to 
God.  This  conviction  finds  its  most  crystallized  expression 
in  Matt.  xi.  27=Luke  x.  22. 

MATT.  xi.  27.  LUKE  x.  22. 

All  things  have  been  delivered          All  things  have  been  delivered 

unto  Me  of  My  Father ;    and  no  unto  Me  of  My  Father,  and  no 

one    knoweth    the    Son  save   the  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  save 

Father ;   neither  doth  any    know  the  Father,  and  who  the  Father  is 

the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomso- 

whomsoever  the   Son    willeth    to  ever  the   Son    willeth    to    reveal 

reveal  Him.  Him. 

This  passage  is  suspected  by  many  of  traces  of  Johannine 
influence.  Harnack1  has  subjected  it  to  a  minute  examina 
tion.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  saying  ran  thus  in  Q  : 
'  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father,  and 
no  one  hath  known  the  Father  [or  who  the  Father  is\  save  the 
Son  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  hath  known  is  read  for  knoweth, 
and  that  the  clause  '  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 

1  The  Sayings  of  Jesus,  Excursus  i. 
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Father '  is  omitted.  '  If  the  first  evangelist  himself  wrote 
the  passage  as  we  read  it,  then — even  with  the  most 
cautious  interpretation  of  the  passage — his  own  Christology 
approached  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Johannine  writings 
in  one  of  the  most  important  points,  and  it  can  therefore 
be  only  due  to  his  relatively  faithful  reproduction  of  his 
sources  that  this  characteristic  does  not  more  frequently 
appear  in  his  gospel.'1 

Let  it  be  granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  Harnack 
has  established  his  case.  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw 
from  the  passage  as  reconstructed  ?  Harnack  is  probably 
right  when  he  says  that  the  words  '  all  things  are  delivered 
unto  Me  '  do  not  refer  to  cosmical  power  but  to  religious 
knowledge  and  insight.  If  we  are  to  read  hath  known 
instead  of  knoweth  we  must  also  agree  with  Harnack  that 
the  expression  has  no  timeless  significance.  Let  us  then 
paraphrase  the  reconstructed  saying,  bearing  these  points 
in  mind  :  '  The  complete  knowledge  of  God  has  been  given 
Me  by  My  Father.  No  one  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  Father  save  Myself,  who  am  His  Son,  and  those 
who  have  come  or  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him 
through  Me.'  That  is  a  paraphrase  which  reads  nothing 
into  the  words.  But  the  claim  made  is  stupendous. 
Jesus  asserts  that  He  has  a  full  knowledge  of  God  as  Father, 
that  He  is  the  only  one  to  whom  it  has  been  given,  and  that 
it  can  be  mediated  to  others  only  through  Him.  There  is 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  He  felt  He  stood  in  a 
very  special  relation  to  the  Father,  and  also  that  the  Father 
stood  in  a  very  special  relation  to  Him.  The  words  '  No 
one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father,'  whether  they  are 
authentic  or  unauthentic,  are  the  inevitable  corollary  of 
the  recognition  that  Jesus  stood  in  the  intimate  and  unique 
relation  to  the  Father  described  in  Harnack's  reconstructed 
text. 

(b)  His  vocation  as  teacher.  Jesus  was  not  merely  the 
herald  of  the  kingdom  ;  He  taught  His  disciples  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept.  Whether  His  teaching 
was  the  statement  of  an  ethic  intended  only  for  the  interval 
before  the  Parousia  or  of  laws  which  were  to  operate  in 
the  consummated  kingdom,  or  of  principles  whose  realization 
1  Ibid.  303  f . 
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must  be  striven  after  in  the  present  temporal  order  is 
of  secondary  importance  here. l  The  point  which  concerns 
us  is  that  Jesus  devoted  a  great  part  of  His  time  and 
strength  to  the  ministry  of  teaching.  We  are  told  that 
'  the  multitudes  were  astonished  at  His  teaching,  for  He 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority'  (Matt.  vii.  28  f.). 
The  evidence  of  His  activity  as  teacher  lies  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  Gospels. 

Dr.  Moffatt  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  element  of 
surprise  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  taught  at  all.  'Teaching 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  expected  of  any  one  claiming  to 
be  a  Messiah  in  the  Judaism  of  the  first  century.  No  one 
had  ever  dreamt  of  such  a  function  in  connexion  with  the 
Messiah.'*  It  is  said  that  '  His  presence  is  beloved,  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Most  High  '  (T.  Levi  viii.  15),  but  the  word 
prophet  has  probably  here  an  anti-priestly  significance, 
and  in  any  case  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  drift  of 
apocalyptic  to  conceive  of  the  Messiah  as  the  prophet  of 
repentance  and  doom,  rather  than  as  a  systematic  instructor 
of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  We  are  also  told  that  '  In 
him  dwells  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  him  who 
gives  knowledge,  and  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  of 
might '  (i  Enoch  xlix.  3).  But,  as  Dr.  Moffatt  says,  this 
wisdom  '  bears  upon  his  personal  character  and  on  his 
functions  as  a  divine  administrator.  It  is  by  this  wisdom 
that  he  is  enabled,  for  example,  to  champion  the  saints 
against  their  foes.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  expecta 
tion  of  teaching  ;  at  most  he  is  expected  to  uphold  the 
Torah.  He  does  not  impart  insight  and  penetration  ;  he 
employs  them  in  a  judicial  capacity.'*  In  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (xvii.  27)  it  is  stated  that  '  He  shall  convict  the 
sinners  in  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts,'  but  it  is  to  be 
through  the  power  and  glory  of  his  personality  rather  than 
by  teaching.  In  the  detailed  description  which  is  given 
of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  functions  which  he  is  to  exercise, 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  will  give  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  teaching.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Jesus 
was  not  limited  by  prevailing  Messianic  expectations.  If 
He  thought  of  Himself  as  Messiah,  He  put  His  own  content 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  ch.  vi. 
'  The  Approach  to  the  New  Testament,  34  f .  *  Op.  cit.,  36, 
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into  the  word.  He  taught,  and  that  not  as  a  mere 
interpreter  of  tradition,  but  as  One  who  possessed  an 
original  insight  into  the  mind  and  will  of  His  Father. 

(c)  The  casting  out  of  demons.     The  Gospels  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  possessed  the  power  of  casting  out 
demons.     This  was  a  function  which  common  expectation 
attributed  to  the  Messiah,  e.g.  '  Then  shall  all  the  spirits  of 
deceit  be  given  to  be  trodden  underfoot,  and  men  shall 
rule  over  wicked  spirits  '   (T.  Sim.  vi.  6).     '  And  Beliar 
shall  be  bound  by  him,  and  he  shall  give  power  to  his 
children  to  tread  upon  the  evil  spirits '  (T.  Levi  xviii.  12). 

(d)  Healing  the  sick.     There  is  nothing  more  characteristic 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  than  His  healing  of  the  sick.    '  They 
brought  unto  Him  all  that  were  sick,  holden  with  divers 
diseases  and  torments,  possessed  with  devils,  and  epileptic 
and  palsied  ;    and  He  healed  them  '  (Matt.  iv.  24).     But 
there  is  no  trace  in  Jewish  literature  of  an  expectation 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  the  great  physician.     It  is 
true  that  there  was  a  belief  that  the  Messianic  age  would 
be  free  from  disease  (i  Enoch  v.  9  ;   2  Enoch  Ixv.  9  ;   Ap. 
Bar.  Ixxiii.  2).     But  nowhere  is  the  healing  attributed  to 
the  personal  agency  of  the  Messiah.     Indeed,  from  two  of 
the  books  to  which  we  have  referred  (i  Enoch,  i.-xxxvi. 
and  2  Enoch)  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  absent.     Once 
more  Jesus  hews  out  a  path  for  Himself. 

(e)  The  forgiveness   of  sins.     Nothing  aroused  greater 
resentment  against  Jesus  than  His  claim  to  forgive  sins. 
He  was  not  merely  a  preacher  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God. 
He  asserted  that  He  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins 
(Mark  ii.  4-12).     In  the  Old  Testament  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  constantly  associated  with  the  coming  day  of  de 
liverance,  but  neither  there,  nor  in  apocalyptic,  is  it  said 
that  the  Messiah  himself  will  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
forgiveness.     Here  is  another  new  element  introduced  by 
Jesus  into  the  content  of  the  Messianic  idea.     Nothing 

//could  more  strongly  attest  the  depth  of  His  conviction  of 
^   the  unique  relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  Father  and  also 
\  to  the  kingdom  which  prophets  and  apocalyptists  alike 
'  conceived  to  be  one  of  grace. 

(/)  The  passion  for  the  lost.    The  saying  of  our  Lord, '  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ' 
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(Luke  xix.  10),  was  abundantly  illustrated  in  His  life.  His 
compassion  did  not  exhaust  itself  on  the  multitudes  ;  He 
had  love  and  saving  energy  to  spare  for  individuals.  But 
this  again  was  no  part  of  the  prevailing  Messianic  expecta 
tion.  The  Messiah  was  to  bring  in  a  new  world,  but  there  is 
no  suggestion  that  He  was  to  be  possessed  of  a  passion  for 
the  saving  of  individual  souls.  Jesus  here  struck  a  note 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  sounded  by  Judaism.  Mr. 
Montefiore  has  drawn  attention  to  this  in  striking  words : 
'  This  redeeming  activity  was,  I  believe,  a  new  thing — at 
all  events  as  practised  with  the  methods  and  the  intensity 
of  Jesus.  .  .  .  The  Rabbis  attached  no  less  value  to  re 
pentance  than  Jesus.  They  sang  its  praises  and  its 
efficacy  in  a  thousand  tones.  They,  too,  urged  that  God 
cared  more  for  the  repentant  than  for  the  just  who  had 
never  yielded  to  sin.  They,  too,  welcomed  the  sinner  in  his 
repentance.  But  to  seek  out  the  sinner,  and,  instead  of 
avoiding  the  bad  companion,  to  choose  him  as  your  friend  in 
order  to  work  out  his  moral  redemption,  this  was,  I  fancy, 
something  new  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel.'1 

(g)  The  Suffering  Servant.  The  relation  of  the  Cross  to 
the  kingdom  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter.  Mean 
while  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  Jesus  regarded  service 
and  suffering  as  essential  elements  in  His  vocation.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Isaiah's  picture  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Yahveh  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop 
ment  of  His  consciousness.  The  direct  evidence  for  this  is 
slight.  The  correspondence  is  one  of  general  impression 
rather  than  of  words  that  can  be  quoted.  The  passages 
which  are  directly  reminiscent  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
are  to  be  found  in  Luke  (Luke  iv.  18,  xxii.  37). 
But  Mark's  testimony  to  the  presence  of  this  element 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  unequivocal.  '  And 
He  began  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  must 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  elders,  and 
the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after 
three  days  rise  again  '  (Mark  viii.  31  ;  cf.  ix.  31,  x.  33  f.). 
'  The  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  ' 
(x-45). 

1  The  Religious  Teaching  of  Jesus,  pp.  55-57 
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This,  again,  was  a  revolutionary  transmutation  of  the 
Messianic  idea.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  ex 
pected  the  Messiah  to  suffer  and  die.  It  is  true  that  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  '  In  thee  shall  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
heaven  which  says  that  the  blameless  one  shall  be  denied 
for  lawless  men,  and  the  sinless  one  shall  die  for  ungodly 
men  '  (T.  Ben.  iii.  8).  But  this  apocalypse  has  been 
so  subjected  to  Christian  interpolation  that  it  is  difficult 
not  to  suspect  Christian  influence  here.  Moreover,  the 
passage  does  not  harmonize  with  the  representation  of 
the  Messiah  in  other  passages,  in  which  the  expectation  is 
cherished  that,  so  far  from  dying,  he  will  establish  an 
everlasting  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  the 
passage  is  Jewish  ;  but,  even  if  so  taken,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  instance  of  vision  and  inspiration, 
which  finds  no  support  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in 
Jewish  literature  of  the  inter-Testamental  period.  The  Jews 
do  not  appear  to  have  given  the  figure  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  a  Messianic  significance.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
in  its  present  form  belongs  to  the  third  century  A.D.,  but 
Jewish  scholars  hold  that  there  are  elements  in  it  which  go 
back  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  a  disciple  of  Hillel.  In  this 
Targum  Deutero-Isaiah's  Servant  is  identified  with  the 
Messiah,  but  the  paraphrase  is  so  free  that  the  prophet  is 
made  to  say  that  the  sufferings  are  borne  by  Israel  and  not 
by  the  Servant,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quota 
tion  :  '  Then  he  will  become  despised,  and  will  cut  off  the 
glory  of  all  the  kingdoms  ;  they  will  be  prostrate  and 
mourning,  like  a  man  of  pains  and  like  one  destined  for 
sicknesses ;  and  as  though  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  had 
been  withdrawn  from  us,  they  will  be  despised  and  esteemed 
not.  Then  for  our  sins  he  will  pray  and  our  iniquities  will 
for  his  sake  be  forgiven,  although  we  were  accounted 
stricken,  smitten  from  before  the  Lord,  and  afflicted.  But 
he  will  build  the  holy  place  which  has  been  polluted  for  our 
sins  and  delivered  to  the  enemy  for  our  iniquities  ;  and  by 
his  instruction  peace  shall  be  increased  upon  us,  and  by 
devotion  to  his  words  our  sins  will  be  forgiven  us '  (cf .  with 
Isa.  liii.  3,  4»  5)- 
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2.  MESSIANIC  TITLES 

We  shall  next  examine  the  titles  with  Messianic  associa 
tions  which  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  synoptics,  either  by 
Himself  or  by  others. 

(a)  Son  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  the  experiences  there  recorded  must 
reflect  His  inner  consciousness.  '  A  voice  came  out  of  the 
heavens,  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  Thee  I  am  well 
pleased  '  (Mark  i.  n).  Jesus  began  His  ministry  with  the 
sense  that  He  stood  in  a  filial  relation  to  God.  The  same 
voice  is  heard  again  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  7). 
The  unclean  spirits  hail  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  He 
charges  them  not  to  make  Him  known  (Mark  iii.  n  f.,  v.  7). 
There  is  no  case  recorded  of  Jesus  applying  the  expression 
Son  of  God  to  Himself.  According  to  Luke,  when  He  was 
asked  point-blank  at  His  trial,  '  Art  Thou  then  the  Son  of 
God  ? '  He  replied, '  Ye  say  that  I  am '  (xxii.  70  f .) .  Accord 
ing  to  Matthew  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Him  was 
'  He  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  '  (xxvii.  43).  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  great  importance  whether  He  applied  this  exact 
expression  to  Himself  or  not,  for  it  is  clear  that  He  spoke 
of  Himself  as  '  the  Son  '  in  contradistinction  to  '  the  Father  ' 
(Mark  xiii.  32).  And  when  He  spoke  the  parable  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandman  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  His 
hearers  that  he  who  planted  the  vineyard  was  God,  and 
that  '  my  son  '  was  Jesus  (Mark  xii.  1-9). 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  all  the  theological  im 
plications  of  the  filial  consciousness  of  Jesus.  Undoubtedly 
it  involved  far  more  than  the  mere  knowledge  of  His 
Messianic  vocation,  but  it  did  most  certainly  involve  that. 
'The  voice  at  the  baptism,  "  Thou  art  My  Son,  the  Beloved, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  blends  the  two  ideas  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  second  psalm,  and  of  the  Servant  of  Yahveh 
in  Isa.  xlii.  ("  My  chosen,  in  whom  My  soul  delighteth"). 
Whether  or  not  the  second  psalm  was  originally  Messianic, 
as  Wellhausen  claims,  a  Messianic  significance  was  attached 
to  it  before  Jesus  in  some  circles  of  Jewish  piety.'1  The 
Messiah  is  not  specifically  referred  to  as  God's  Son  in 

1  MoSatt,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  132;  cf.  Box,  The  Ezra 
Apocalypse,  Ivi.  f. 
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apocalyptic  literature,  but  He  is  called  '  My  Son  ' .  (where 
God  is  the  speaker)  in  I  Enoch  and  4  Ezra  (i  Enoch  cv.  2  ; 
4  Ezra  vii.  28  f.,  xiii.  32,  37,  52,  xiv.  9).  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  then,  that  the  idea  of  divine  Sonship  had  a 
Messianic  significance  both  for  Jesus  and  His  contemporaries. 
(b)  The  Son  of  David.  We  have  seen  already  that  while 
there  was  a  widespread  expectation  in  Judaism  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  of  the  seed  of  David,  this  expectation 
was  by  no  means  uniformly  held.  Matthew  and  Luke 
were  evidently  anxious  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  of  the 
lineage  of  David,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  He  Himself 
either  made  or  attached  any  importance  to  this  claim. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  triumphal  entry  the  multitude 
cried,  according  to  Mark,  '  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that 
cometh,  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  David  '  (xi.  10),  and 
according  to  Matthew  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  ' 
(xxi.  9),  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  what  Jesus  Him 
self  thought  of  this  ascription.  On  one  occasion  He  directly 
referred  to  the  subject :  '  How  say  the  Scribes  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  David.  .  .  .  David  himself  calleth  Him 
Lord  ;  and  whence  is  He  his  son  ?  '  (Mark  xii.  35  ff .  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  41  ff.  ;  Luke  xx.  41-44).  But  unfortunately 
the  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  not  clear.  According 
to  the  generally  accepted  view,  '  what  he  implies  is  the 
more  than  merely  human  character  of  One  who  is— according 
to  the  belief  of  His  hearers  in  their  own  Scriptures — the 
Lord  of  His  royal  ancestor.'  1  But  according  to  Wellhausen 
and  Lake  he  is  refuting  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  interpretation.  The 
passage  would  hardly  have  suggested  to  those  who  heard 
it  spoken  that  Jesus  was  vindicating  the  superhuman 
character  of  the  Messiah.  Hearing  the  words  without  any 
of  our  theological  prepossessions  they  would  interpret 
them  as  a  challenge  to  the  Davidic  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  But,  even  if  this  be  not  so,  it  is  clear  that  He 
attached  so  little  importance  to  this  question  that  it  stood 
in  no  relation  to  His  Messianic  consciousness.  Indeed 
the  fact  that  there  was  so  large  a  political  element  in  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  His  day  would  naturally  lead 
Him  to  place  in  the  background,  and  possibly  to  oppose 
1  C.  F.  Nolloth,  The  Person  of  our  Lord,  146  f. 
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the  common  association  of  the  Messianic  hope  with  the 
Davidic  dynasty. 

(c)  The  Christ.    Although  there  is  no  clear  instance  of 
the  pre-Christian  use  of  this  term  to  designate  the  Messiah, 
it  is  plainly  so  used  in  the  Gospels.1    The  term  does  not 
appear  on  the  lips  of  either  the  Master  or  His  disciples 
until  Peter's  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  '  Thou  art 
the  Christ '  (Mark  viii.  27  ff . ;    Matt.  xvi.  13  ff .  ;    Luke 
ix.  18  ff.).    Then  '  He  charged  them  that  they  should  tell 
no  man.'    There  is  only  one  recorded  instance  of  His 
application  of  the  title  to  Himself  without  any  external 
prompting.     In  Mark  ix.  41  he  says,  '  Whosoever  shall 
give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  because  ye  are  Christ's,' 
&c.,  and  the  context  compels  us  to  conclude  that  He  is 
speaking  of  Himself.     But  the  word  '  Christ's  '  here  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  later  editor's  hand,*  and  Matthew's  '  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple  '  (x.  42)  may  be  a  more  original 
reading.     There  remains  the  evidence  of  the  trial.     The 
high-priest  asks,  '  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed?       And   Jesus   said,    I   am.'    (Mark  xiv.   61  f.). 
Matthew  and  Luke  soften  the  answer  down,  but  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
Mark's  account.     By  act,  if  not  by  word,  Jesus  had  con 
fessed  that  He  believed  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  when 
He  committed  Himself  to  the  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  He  should  not  admit  the 
impeachment  when  pressed  by  the  high-priest.     But  it  is 
evident  that  even  though  He  declared  Peter's  confession 
to  be  the  outcome  of  divine  revelation,  He  shrank  from 
the  use  of  the  title  '  the  Christ,'  and  forbade  His  disciples 
to  make  Him  known  as  such.     The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  Him  the  content  of  the  Messianic 
idea  was,  in  the  main,  not  what  it  was  for  His  contemporaries. 
To  have  proclaimed  Himself  as  the  Christ  would  probably 
have  misled  them  as  to  the  nature  of  His  vocation. 

(d)  The  Son  of  Man.     The  significance  of  this  title  has 
been  much  debated.     In  the  first  place  an  attempt  has 

1  The  Messiah  is  called  '  the  Anointed '  in  both  Enoch  and  Pss.  Sol., 
but  as  neither  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  they  cannot  be  used  as 
evidence  of  the  pre-Christian  application  of  the  term  Christos  to  the 
Messiah. 

2  J.  C.  Hawkins.  Horae  Synopttcae,  p.  122. 
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been  made  to  show  that  the  Aramaic  which  lies  behind  it 
simply  means  man,  and  is  so  to  be  interpreted,  at  any  rate 
in  the  non-eschatological  passages.  Johannes  Weiss 
proposed  that  '  with  the  exception  of  the  two  passages 
where  Son  of  Man  means  man  in  general,  only  those  should 
be  recognized  in  which  the  significance  attached  to  the 
term  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  is  demanded  by  the 
context.'1  In  the  second  place  the  contention  has  been 
advanced  that  Jesus  never  used  the  title  Son  of  Man,  but 
that  its  presence  in  the  narratives  is  due  to  apocalyptic 
influences  in  the  early  Church.  But  neither  of  these 
theories  has  won  general  acceptance.  To  take  the  latter 
first.  Son  of  Man  is  found  in  both  Mark  and  Q.  If  its 
presence  is  due  to  the  tendencies  of  some  party  in  the 
early  Church  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  party 
has  left  so  slight  a  mark  on  early  Christian  literature  that 
the  expression  only  occurs  four  times  outside  the  four 
Gospels.2  Then  as  to  the  contention  that  Son  of  Man  is 
in  some  passages  simply  a  generic  term  for  man,  the 
linguistic  arguments  in  support  of  it  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  As  more  than  one  writer  has  pointed  out, 
Aramaic  must  have  been  capable  of  expressing  both 
the  idea  of  man  in  the  generic  sense  and  that  of  Son 
of  Man,  with  a  Messianic  significance. 

Moreover,  to  interpret  Son  of  Man  merely  as  man  in 
the  non-eschatological  passages  is  to  rob  some  of  them 
of  their  deepest  meaning.  Our  Lord  is  reported  as  using 
the  term  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  when  He  healed 
the  sick  of  the  palsy  and  forgave  his  sins — '  That  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins,'  &c.  (Mark  ii.  10).  If  it  be  read  '  that  ye  may  know 
that  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,'  the  saying 
is  singularly  inconsequent.  Man  has  power  to  forgive 
sins  against  himself,  but  none  to  forgive  sins  against  others 
or  against  God.  Christian  men  are  empowered  to  '  declare 
unto  all  men,  being  penitent,  the  remission  of  their  sins 

1  Schweitzer,  op.  cii.,  p.  266.  On  this  theory,  when  Jesus  speaks  of 
Himself  as  Son  of  Man,  He  regards  Himself  as  the  future  not  as  the  present 
Messiah. 

*  Acts  vii.  56  ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14.  In  Heb.  ii.  6,  the  definite  article 
is  lacking  before  both  nouns,  and  the  expression  is  simply  a  periphrasis 
for  man  as  in  Ezekiel. 
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through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  But  to  declare 
that  God  forgives  on  certain  conditions  is  not  the  same 
as  to  fulfil  the  act  of  forgiveness.  The  Rabbis  held  '  that 
the  prerogative  of  granting  pardon  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  God,  every  mediator  being  excluded  from  this  preroga 
tive.'1  But  Jesus  is  here  claiming  for  Himself  the  power 
to  forgive  sins  as  God  forgives  them.  Not  to  recognize 
this  is  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  the  saying.  '  Surely 
the  real  point  at  issue  between  the  scribes  and  Jesus  was 
not  as  to  the  possible  powers  of  man,  but  as  to  the  actual 
powers  of  Jesus  Himself.  ...  He  wants  to  prove  that 
He  has  power  to  forgive  sins,  and  surely  not  as  man  (this 
is  too  modern  an  idea),  but  as  the  commissioned  officer 
and  delegate  of  God,  perhaps  even  definitely  as  the 
Messiah.'2  As  we  have  seen,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was 
part  of  the  new  content  which  He  put  into  the  Messianic 
idea.  The  utterance  is  part  of  the  process  of  disclosure 
of  His  Messianic  consciousness. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  passage  '  The  Son  of  Man 
is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  '  (Mark  ii.  28)  means  that  man 
is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  is  not  true,  without 
qualification,  that  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  Man  is 
master  of  laws  and  ordinances  and  institutions  only  in  so 
far  as  he  is  informed  by  a  spiritual  principle  which  delivers 
him  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter  and  endows  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  In  this  case  the  emancipatory 
principle  is  supplied  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  He  is  the 
supreme  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  Just  as  His  '  But  I  say  unto 
you  '  (Matt.  v.  34)  was  an  assertion  of  His  authority  to 
declare  a  higher  law  than  that  of  Moses,  so  here  He  claims, 
as  Son  of  Man,  to  reinterpret  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  read  into  the  expression  Son  of 
Man  ideas  which  the  form  suggests,  but  which  are  not 
necessarily  a  part  of  its  meaning  in  the  New  Testament. 
'  It  is  difficult  to  expound  the  phrase,  '  Son  of  Man  '  as 
used  by  Jesus  without  falling  into  the  language  of  philosophy, 
which  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  lines  of  thought  which 
belong  to  the  Master.  If  we  say  that  He  claimed  to 
embody  the  ideal  man,  or  the  idea  of  man,  we  use  Platonic 

1  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology,  p.  294. 
*  Montefiore,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  vol.  i.,  p.  80. 
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language.  If  we  say  that  He  stood  as  high-priest  for  the 
human  race  we  fall  into  the  way  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  do  not  use  the  language  of  the  earliest 
Christianity.  If  we  say  that  He  represented  humanity 
as  perfected,  and  so  made  divine,  we  speak  more  in  the 
fashion  of  Buddhism  than  of  Christianity.'1  Human 
sympathy  and  fellowship  are,  of  course,  ideas  apart  from 
which  '  Son  of  Man '  would  be  a  mere  title,  throwing  no 
light  on  its  own  content.  But  to  admit  the  inclusion  of 
these  ideas  is  not  to  diminish  the  significance  of  the 
expression  as  a  Messianic  title.  Harnack  has  said  that  the 
expression  '  Son  of  Man  '  is  intelligible  only  in  a  Messianic 
sense.  * 

The  source  of  the  expression,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
is  to  be  found  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  where  the  expression  '  Son 
of  Man'  'undoubtedly  suggests  a  supernatural  being,  or 
body  of  such  beings.  Since  the  beings  here  referred  to 
are,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  angel,  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  we  are  to  infer  that  the 
faithful  remnant  of  Israel  are  to  be  transformed  into 
heavenly  or  supernatural  beings.'3  The  stages  by  which 
this  conception  was  individualized  and  applied  to  the 
Messiah  are  not  easy  to  infer,  but  we  find  the  process 
completed  in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch.  Here  the  Son  of 
Man  is  a  supernatural,  pre-existent  being  who  is  to  come 
as  Messiah.  He  is  not  human  in  His  origin,  like  the 
Danielic  Son  of  Man,  for  '  before  the  stars  of  the  heaven 
were  made,  His  name  was  named  before  the  Lord  of 
Spirits.'  But  He  stands  in  a  pre-temporal  relation  to 
man,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  (I  have 
italicized  the  words  which  seem  to  me  to  bear  this 
implication). 

He  shall  be  a  staff  to  the  righteous  whereon  to  stay  themselves 

and  not  fail, 

And  He  shall  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles 
And  the  hope  of  those  who  are  troubled  of  heart. 
All  who  dwell  on  earth  shall  fall  down  and  worship  before  Him 
And  will  praise  and  bless  and  celebrate  with  song  the  Lord  of 

Spirits. 

1  Gardner,  Exploratio  Evangelica,  p.  189. 

1  What  is  Christianity  ?  p.  130. 

1  Charles,  Daniel  (Century  Bible),  p.  78. 
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A  nd  for  this  reason  hath  He  been  chosen  and  hidden  before  Him, 
Before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  for  evermore,     (i  Enoch 
xlviii.  4  ff.). 

The  next  lines  go  on  to  state  that  He  is  guarding  the  future 
inheritance  of  the  righteous,  and  that  when  He  comes  as 
Messiah  He  will  judge  men. 

The  content  of  the  Enochic  Son  of  Man  was  therefore 
a  pre-existent,  supernatural  being,  standing  in  a  pre- 
temporal  relation  to  humanity  and  destined  to  come  as 
Messiah  and  judge  of  men.  The  application  of  the  title 
by  Jesus  to  Himself  implies  that  these  were  all  elements 
in  His  Messianic  consciousness.  But,  as  thus  understood, 
it  was  inadequate  to  express  His  full  sense  of  vocation. 
He  brought  out  the  implications  of  human  sympathy  and 
fellowship  which  were  latent  in  the  expression,  and  in 
order  thereto  poured  into  the  '  Son  of  Man  '  mould  the 
content  of  the  Suffering  Servant  idea.  When  He  speaks 
of  the  sufferings  which  await  Him,  He  always  refers  to 
Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man.  He  practically  identified  the 
Enochic  Son  of  Man  and  the  Isaianic  Suffering  Servant 
when  He  said,  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many  '  (Mark  x.  45  ;  Matt.  xx.  28).  Jesus  had  to  use  some 
designation  of  Himself  which,  at  the  same  time,  had 
points  of  contact  with  the  thought  of  some  of  His 
people  and  expressed  the  nature  of  His  own  Messianic 
consciousness.  Had  He  called  Himself  the  Christ  there 
was  more  than  a  danger  that  He  would  have  been  misunder 
stood,  and  that  the  people  would  have  interpreted  His 
Messianic  claims  in  accordance  with  their  own  Messianic 
expectations.  The  best  title  available  was  '  Son  of  Man,' 
capable  as  it  was  of  suggesting  His  superhuman  origin, 
His  present  vocation  of  service  and  suffering,  and  His 
future  mission  as  judge  of  men  and  inaugurator  of  the 
Messianic  era.  We  shall  discuss  later  how  far  this  designa 
tion  veiled  and  how  far  it  revealed  His  Messiahship. 

The  title  '  Son  of  Man  '  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of 
use  at  a  very  early  date.  A  sufficient  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  early  Christians  saw  in  His  resurrection 
the  crowning  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  It  was 
possible  to  use  the  more  popular  term  '  Christ '  without 
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any  fear  of  the  old  political  and  nationalist  associations. 
To  proclaim  the  crucified  Nazarene  as  the  Christ  was  in 
itself  to  preach  a  new  conception  of  Messiahship.  In 
the  light  of  the  Resurrection  the  early  Church  felt  that 
it  could  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Jewish  form  of  the 
Messianic  Hope,  and  by  bringing  into  prominence  neglected 
or  misunderstood  passages  of  Scripture  the  Apostles 
sought  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

3.  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  MESSIANIC  CONSCIOUS 
NESS  OF  JESUS  AND  COMMON  JEWISH  EXPECTATIONS 

From  what  has  been  written  above,  it  will  be  evident 
how  radically  the  Messianic  idea  was  transformed  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus.  The  filial  consciousness,  the 
passion  for  the  lost,  the  vocation  to  teach,  to  forgive  sins, 
to  heal  and  to  suffer  and  die — these  are  all  elements  which 
were  lacking  from  Jewish  Messianic  conceptions.  Add 
to  this  that  there  was  nothing  political  or  nationalist  in 
His  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom,  that  He  conceived  of  the 
Messianic  era  as  already  setting  in  with  His  own  ministry, 
that  He  promised  no  personal  millennial  reign  of  the 
Messiah  on  earth,  and  that  His  teaching  involves  a  twofold 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  first  in  the  flesh  and 
then  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,1  and  it  will  be  manifest 
how  wide  was  the  cleavage  between  His  consciousness 
of  vocation  and  common  Jewish  Messianic  expectations. 

4.  THE  MESSIANIC  SECRET 

When  these  divergencies  are  comprehended,  it  will  be 
seen  how  difficult  was  the  task  which  confronted  Jesus  of 
disclosing  the  true  nature  of  His  Messiahship  to  the 
disciples  and  to  the  people.  It  involved  not  merely  the 
vindication  of  Himself  as  Messiah,  but  the  complete  trans 
formation  of  their  conception  of  the  Messianic  office.  To 
have  announced  Himself  forthwith  as  the  Christ  would  have 
been  to  set  their  thoughts  working  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  therefore  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  His  mission 
by  the  ultimate  disappointment  of  their  more  material 
and  political  hopes.  He  knew  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah, 

1  These  statements  will  be  substantiate^  in  the  next  chapter, 
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but  not  the  kind  of  Messiah  which  they  had  in  mind,  and 
it  was  not  easy  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  set  forth  both 
sides  of  the  truth  in  convincing  form.  The  difficulty  is 
illustrated  by  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  the  question  which 
John  the  Baptist  sent  to  Him  :  '  Art  Thou  He  that  cometh 
or  look  we  for  another '  (Matt.  xi.  2  ff.  ;  Luke  vii.  19  ff). 
Had  He  answered  simply  '  I  am,'  John  would  have  mis 
understood  Him,  for  he  had  prophesied  that  the  One 
coming  after  him  would  have  His  '  fan  in  His  hand,  and 
He  will  throughly  cleanse  the  threshing-floor,  and  He  will 
gather  His  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  the  chaff  He  will 
burn  with  unquenchable  fire'  (Matt.  iii.  12;  Luke  iii.  17). 
Jesus  therefore  sends  back  a  reply  pointing  to  His  works, 
adding  the  words  '  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  find  none 
occasion  of  stumbling  in  Me.'  He  says,  in  effect,  '  That  is 
how  I  interpret  My  vocation.  You  must  judge  for  your 
self  whether  I  am  the  Messiah  or  not.  But  do  not  let  it 
be  a  stumbling-block  if  you  discover  that  My  conception 
of  Messiahship  differs  from  yours.'  It  is  in  this  difference 
of  connotation  of  the  Messianic  idea  that  we  find  the 
explanation  of  the  reserve  of  Jesus  in  acknowledging 
Himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  His  charge  to  the  disciples 
to  tell  no  man  after  they  had  recognized  Him  as  such. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  if  Son  of  Man  was  a 
recognized  Messianic  title,  the  use  of  that  term  did  not 
in  fact  involve  as  complete  a  self-disclosure  by  Jesus  as 
if  He  had  called  Himself  the  Christ.  This  question  leads 
us  on  to  very  debatable  ground,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
dogmatism.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  offer  tentative 
suggestions.  Although  Son  of  Man  is  used  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
had  a  wide  currency  in  this  sense.  Indeed,  such  evidence 
as  we  have  points  the  other  way.  The  only  other  apoca 
lypse  in  which  it  occurs  is  4  Ezra.  It  is  absent,  too,  from 
the  earliest  Rabbinic  writings.  'Although  the  Talmuds 
and  Targums  are  post-Christian  in  composition,  they 
sometimes  record  traditions  that  go  back  to  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  times  when  they  were  severally  composed, 
so  that  they  afford  evidence  as  to  pre-Christian  usage. 
The  negative  side  of  this  evidence  may  be  briefly  stated. 
'  Son  of  Man  ' — so  far  as  is  known  at  present — is  not  to  be 
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found  as  a  Messianic  title  in  Talmuds,  Targums,  or  Midrash, 
or  any  early  Jewish  literature,  whether  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.'1 
The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  points  in  the  same 
direction.  The  expression  is  applied  to  Christ  only  three 
times  outside  the  Gospels,  and  this  would  hardly  be  the 
case  if  it  had  been  a  widely  current  designation  of  the 
Messiah. 

It  would  help  us  if  we  knew  how  far  Jewish  apocalypses 
were  circulated  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Fairweather 
holds  that  these  books  were  '  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people  '*,  while  Porter  asserts  that  '  they  were  literally 
hidden  in  certain  circles  of  Jews,  esoteric  books.'*  The 
truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  Facilities 
for  reading  were  far  more  limited  in  the  Jewish  world 
than  in  our  own,  but  even  to-day  the  existence  of  a  book 
(although  not  issued  for  esoteric  circles)  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  is  widely  read.  It  may  influence  the  general  drift 
of  thought  through  the  few  who  read  it,  and  some  of  its 
expressions  may  become  current  without  being  too  clearly 
denned  in  the  popular  mind.  That  i  Enoch  was  known 
to  the  New  Testament  writers  is  plain  from  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Charles,*  but  this  only  proves  that  it  was  read 
in  certain  religious  circles.  Jesus  may  have  used  the 
expression  '  Son  of  Man  '  knowing  that  to  some  of  His 
hearers  it  would  be  merely  a  phrase,  and  to  others  a  phrase 
with  some  content  but  of  none  too  definite  a  character, 
but  that  in  each  case  it  would  challenge  attention  and 
thought.  They  would  go  away  asking  themselves,  '  What 
does  He  mean  by  the  Son  of  Man  ?  '  There  is  evidence  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  the  use  of  the  expression  perplexed 
the  Jews.  '  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth 
for  ever ;  and  how  sayest  Thou,  The  Son  of  Man  must  be 
lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  ?  '  (John  xii.  34). 
Nothing  could  serve  the  educational  purpose  of  Jesus 
better  than  that  men  should  ask  '  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  ?  ' 
He  began  to  answer  the  question,  not  by  pointing  to  the 
supernatural  pre-existent  Messiah  of  Enoch,  but  by  dis 
closing  step  by  step  His  own  enlarged  conception  of  the 

1  Abbott,  Son  of  Man,  p.  65. 

*  The  Background  of  the  Gospels,  p.  261. 

*  The  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers,  p.  7. 

4  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  180  f. 
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office  of  the  Son  of  Man.  First  He  shows  the  Son  of  Man 
as  endowed  with  power  to  heal  and  to  forgive  sins  (Mark 
ii.  4  ff .),  then  as  exercising  authority  over  moral  and  religious 
institutions  (Mark  ii.  28),  then  as  fulfilling  His  mission 
through  suffering  service  (Mark  viii.  31),  and  finally  as 
destined  to  come  again  in  power  and  glory  to  judge  the 
world  and  to  consummate  His  kingdom  (as  in  the  Simili 
tudes  of  Enoch).  Those  who  set  out  to  inquire  as  to  who 
the  Son  of  Man  might  be  would  begin  their  quest  with  the 
ideas  in  their  mind  which  Jesus  had  instilled  into  them  ; 
while  those  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Enochic 
'  Son  of  Man  '  were  called  on  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
idea  as  Jesus  directed  them. 

i  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  a  secret,  not  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  it  hidden  from  the  multitude, 
but  in  the  sense  that  it  could  only  be  imparted  to  them 
step  by  step  if  they  were  to  understand  its  nature  aright. 

5.  WAS  THERE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  MESSIANIC 
CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  JESUS  ? 

Much  has  been  written  in  support  of  the  idea  that  Jesus 
only  gradually  became  conscious  of  the  nature  of  His 
vocation.  Not  till  Caesarea  Philippi,  it  is  held,  did  He 
become  fully  conscious  that  He  could  not  fulfil  His  mission 
without  suffering  and  death.  Before  that  He  had  been 
hopeful  of  winning  His  people,  but  from  then  on  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross  looms  ever  larger  above  Him.  He 
despairs  of  the  present  order,  and  places  the  hope  of  the 
kingdom  in  His  coming  in  power  and  glory  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven.  Is  this  view  in  harmony  with  the  records  ?  It 
is  true  that  there  is  no  clear  reference  to  His  suffering  and 
death  before  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  that  after  that  the 
eschatological  element  is  more  prominent  in  His  teaching, 
but  this  might  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  He  could  only  gradually  disclose 
His  mind  to  them.  Development  in  His  consciousness 
of  course  there  must  have  been.  The  discipline  and 
experience  of  life  must  have  deepened  His  insight  into, 
and  understanding  of,  the  Father's  purpose.  But  that 
is  another  thing  from  saying  that  He  entered  on  His 
ministry  with  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  His 
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vocation,  and  that  He  only  learnt  the  lesson  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience.  Let  us  look  at  the  records  and  see 
whether  the  focal  points  of  His  Messianic  consciousness 
were  not  fixed  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  It  is 
impossible  to  develop  an  absolutely  conclusive  argument. 
Not  one  of  the  Gospels  is  a  '  Life  of  Jesus  '  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  we  cannot  look  to  the  evangelists  for  the  chrono 
logical  accuracy  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a 
modern  biographer.  But  even  so  there  are  sufficient 
materials  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  answer  lies. 

The  story  of  the  Baptism  (occurring  in  all  three  Gospels), 
if  it  is  rightly  taken  as  witnessing  to  the  self-consciousness 
of  Jesus,  is  a  proof  that  already  the  filial  consciousness 
had  come  to  birth  within  Him.  Then,  again,  justice  has 
hardly  been  done  to  the  significance  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Temptation  in  this  connexion.  It  is  true  that  Mark 
does  not  contain  the  fuller  account  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  casting  doubts  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  latter.  '  The  very  fact  that  such 
a  story  appears  in  the  Gospels  is  itself  a  guarantee  that 
it  is  not  an  invention.  The  authority  for  it  could  be  none 
other  than  our  Lord  Himself.  No  disciple  would  have 
dared  to  write  it  if  he  had  not  the  highest  authority  for 
doing  so.'1  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  psychological 
insight  little  short  of  the  miraculous  would  have  been 
needed  to  invent  it.  What  bearing,  then,  has  the  narrative 
of  the  Temptation  upon  the  question  under  discussion? 
To  begin  with  the  whole  story  loses  its  point  if  the  know 
ledge  of  His  filial  relation  to  God  was  not  already  firmly 
grounded  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  filial  consciousness  involved  as  one  of 
its  implications  the  knowledge  of  His  Messianic  vocation. 
The  third  temptation  recorded  by  Matthew  reveals  the 
fact  that  Jesus  knew  that  there  is  an  easy  way  and  a  hard 
way  to  world-dominion,  and  that  He  chose  the  hard  way. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  Cross,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
Jesus  chose  the  hard  way  without  some  premonition  of 
the  price  that  would  have  to  be  paid. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  see  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  in  the 
triply  attested  passage,  '  Can  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber 
1  Nolloth,  The  Ptrson  of  Our  Lord,  p.  93. 
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fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them.  But  the  days 
will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  that  day '  (Mark  ii.  18  if . ; 
Matt.  ix.  14  f. ;  Luke  v.  33  ff.).  It  is  possible  that  the 
expression  '  taken  away  '  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
of  violent  death.  But  in  any  case  there  is  about  the 
passage  a  suggestion  of  gloom  which  would  be  out  of  place 
if  Jesus  was  simply  anticipating  the  death  which  comes 
in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things. 

Furthermore,  we  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  two  triply  attested  passages,  spoken 
before  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  which  Jesus  calls  Himself  the 
Son  of  Man  (Mark  ii.  10  and  par.  ;  Mark  ii.  28  and  par.). 
Whether  His  hearers  understood  the  significance  of  the 
term  or  not,  Jesus  did.  It  was  not  a  term  of  His  own 
coinage,  though  He  transformed  its  content,  and  He  knew 
its  eschatological  implications.  For  these  reasons  it 
may  be  reasonably  contended  that  before  Caesarea 
Phuippi  Jesus  had  a  full  sense  of  His  Messianic  vocation, 
that  He  was  aware  that  He  could  not  fulfil  it  without 
suffering  and  death,  and  that  even  at  this  early  stage  He 
knew  that  He  would  come  again  in  power  and  glory. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesus  did  not  fluctuate  with  the  course  of  events,  but  that 
from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  knew  the  path 
which  He  had  to  tread.  The  development  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  Gospels  was  not  in  His  inner  consciousness 
but  in  His  teaching.  Because  His  conception  of  His 
vocation  differed  so  fundamentally  from  common  Jewish 
Messianic  expectations,  He  was  compelled  to  unfold  the 
truth  gradually,  that  men  might  be  able  to  receive  it. 


IV 


JESUS  is  reported  to  have  begun  His  ministry  with  the 
words  '  Repent  ye  ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.' 
We  must  now  face  the  question,  What  did  He  mean  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  Heaven  ?  It  is  a  much  debated 
question,  and  the  answer  is  all  the  more  difficult  because 
the  term  does  not  bear  a  fixed  connotation.  Jesus  appears 
to  have  used  it,  now  in  one  sense,  now  in  another.  Each 
evangelist  necessarily  saw  and  declared  the  truth  in  his 
own  way,  and  the  problem  is  to  get  back  not  merely  to 
the  very  words  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  meaning  which  lay 
behind  His  words.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  treat  the 
words  of  Jesus,  not  as  so  many  isolated  utterances,  but 
as  a  connected  whole,  and  must  seek  to  view  each  saying 
in  its  right  perspective.  If  some  sayings,  which  are 
equally  authentic,  are  difficult  to  harmonize  with  each 
other,  we  should  regard  them  as  expressing  different  aspects 
of  the  truth,  and  should  not  press  either  side  to  the  extent 
of  ignoring  the  other.  Our  endeavour  must  be  to  discover 
the  real  mind  of  Jesus.  Loisy  has  well  said  that  '  the 
conception  of  the  kingdom  must  not  be  modernized  ' ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  read  back  our  modern  ideas  into 
the  New  Testament.  But  while  that  is  so,  we  are  entitled, 
in  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  draw  out  the 
implications  of,  and  to  develop  all  that  was  germinally 
present  in,  the  kingdom-idea,  so  that  we  may  translate  it 
vinto  terms  of  modern  thought  and  experience. 
(A)  '  Thorough-going  eschatologists '  hold  that,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  kingdom  has  no  relation  to  the  present 
order,  but  lies  wholly  in  the  future  age,  which  is  to  be 
inaugurated  with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  on  the 
clouds.  Jesus  does  not  claim  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  but 
only  that  He  will  come  again  as  Messiah.  It  is  not  His 
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task  to  build  up  a  new  kingdom  on  earth  through  succeeding 
generations,  but  to  proclaim  the  near  advent  of  a 
new  supernatural  order  which  even  now  is  knocking  at 
the  door,  and  will  break  in  upon  the  world  when  the  Son 
of  Man  returns  in  power  and  glory. 

The  question  of  importance  is  not  how  far  this  picture 
harmonizes  with  the  traditional  conception  of  Jesus  and 
the  kingdom,  but  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the  Synoptic 
record.  It  is  not  easy,  of  course,  to  approach  the  Gospels 
without  presuppositions,  but  when  we  have  done  our  best 
in  that  direction  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  that  the 
'  eschatologists  '  have  dealt  fairly  with  the  records.  It 
may  be  admitted  at  once  that  they  have  rendered  good 
service  by  drawing  attention  to  neglected  elements  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  but  when  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  this,  it  must  be  said  that  they  have  given  a  very 
one-sided  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  Mark's  Gospel,  taken 
by  itself,  yields  considerable  support  to  the  thoroughgoing 
eschatologists.  The  contention  is  advanced  that  its  two 
main  themes  are  '  the  speedy  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  necessity  for  repentance.' 1  The  catastrophic 
note,  it  is  held,  is  dominant.  But  without  minimizing  the 
prominence  of  this  element  in  Mark  it  may  fairly  be  con 
tended  that  this  is  to  overstress  the  facts.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  questionable  whether  an  educated  Hindu,  reading 
Mark  for  the  first  time,  without  any  preconceptions,  would 
form  the  impression  that  Jesus  had  no  hope  of  the  redemp 
tion  of  the  existing  world-order,  but  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  preparing  men  for  a  miraculous  irruption  of  the  divine 
order,  which  was  to  take  place  at  His  Parousia.  Mark 
relates  the  parables  of  the  Sower  and  of  the  Mustard  Seed, 
and  he  alone  has  preserved  the  parable  of  the  Seed  Grow 
ing  Secretly.  Even  in  the  locus  classicus  of  the 
eschatologists,  Mark  xiii.,  it  is  said  that  '  the  Gospel  must 
first  be  preached  to  all  the  nations  '  before  the  coming  of 
the  end. 

Except  in  so  far  as  it  is  implied  in  the  expression  Son 
of  Man,  and  apart  from  chapter  xiii.,  which  will  be  con 
sidered  later,  there  are  only  two  unambiguous  references 
1  Foakes-Jackson  and  Lake,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
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to  the  Parousia  in  the  Gospel — 'For  whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words  in  this  adulterous  and 
sinful  generation,  the  Son  of  Man  shall  also  be  ashamed  of 
him,  when  He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  the 
holy  angels '  (viii.  38)  ;  and  again  when  at  His  trial  He  is 
challenged  with  the  question,  '  Art  Thou  the  Christ  ?  ' 
He  replies,  '  I  am  ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven'  (xiv.  Gif.).1  There  remain  two  other  passages 
which  may  point  in  the  same  direction.  '  There  be  some 
here  of  them  that  stand  by  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of 
death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power  ' 
(ix.  i).  This  passage  is  capable  of  being  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  referring  to  the  coming  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Indeed,  had  Mark  wished  to  bring  the  Parousia 
into  prominence,  would  he  not  have  written,  as  Matthew 
did,  '  Till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  kingdom  ' 
(xvi.  28)  ?  Again,  the  words  '  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  '  (xiv.  25)  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the 
Parousia.  It  is  a  difficult  passage,  which  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  later,  but  the  reference  may  be  simply  to  spiritual 
fellowship  and  communion. 

It  is  a  fact  not  without  significance  that  on  none  of  the 
occasions  on  which  Jesus  foretold  His  suffering,  death, 
and  resurrection  (viii.  31,  ix.  9,  31,  x.  33  f.)  did  He  refer  to 
the  Parousia,  not  even  at  Caesarea  Philippi.*  If  this  had 
been  His  all-absorbing  thought  He  would  surely  have  said, 
'  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things  and  be  rejected 
by  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  be  killed, 
and  after  three  days  rise  again,  and  after  that  come  with 
glory  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 

Professor  Burkitt*  finds  evidence  of  the  eschatological 

1 '  The  disciples  were  not  present  at  the  trial,  and  must  have  been 
dependent  on  the  version  of  the  trial  circulated  by  His  enemies.  And 
since  it  was  for  the  "  blasphemous  "  admission  that  He  was  the  Christ  that 
He  was  condemned,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Apocalyptic  terms  of 
that  admission  at  least  suffered  no  toning  down  '  (Oxford  Studies,  &c.,  p. 
43o). 

8  The  reference  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  viii.  38  is  addressed 
to  the  multitude,  and  is  not  part  of  the  Caesarea  Philippi  episode  as 
recorded  by  Mark. 

8  Transactions  of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  the  History  of 
Religions,  ii.  321  ff. 
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character  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen  (xii.  1-9).  In  his  view,  this  parable  teaches 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  will  hasten  the  Parousia.  '  The 
killing  of  the  son  by  the  husbandmen  is  really  the  event 
which  directly  brings  on  the  catastrophe.  The  change  of 
tenants,  the  new  state  of  things,  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  vineyard — that  is  all  brought  about  through  the  son's 
death.  The  death  of  the  son  will  impel  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  to  execute  his  judgement  on  the  unworthy 
cultivators  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  death  of  Jesus  will 
hasten  the  day  of  God's  judgement.'  But  this  exegesis 
appears  to  isolate  unduly  one  element  in  the  parable. 
The  killing  of  the  son  is  not  an  event  which  stands  by  itself. 
It  is  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  rejections,  and  is  not  by,  _,,< 
itself  the  event  which  brings  on  the  catastrophe.  The 
new  arrangement  of  the  vineyard  is  to  be  explained,  not 
merely  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  by  the  whole  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  There  seems  to  be  no  legitimate  reason 
for  setting  aside  the  traditional  exegesis  of  the  parable. 
Jesus  is  warning  His  countrymen  of  the  inevitable  doom 
which  will  overtake  the  nation  because  of  its  continued 
rejection  of  the  servants  of  God,  culminating  in  the  murder 
of  His  Son.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  chapter  xiii. 
As  it  stands  it  is  self -contradictory  (cf.  verses  30  and  32), 
and  appears  to  confuse  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Parousia.  Charles,  following  Colani  and  others,  holds 
that  verses  7,  8, 14-20, 24-27,  30,  31  form  a  separate  Jewish- 
Christian  apocalypse  which  is  not  attributable  to  our  Lord. 
If  this  be  removed  harmony  is  restored  to  the  text,  and  it 
itself  constitutes  '  a  very  short  though  complete 
apocalypse.'1  The  same  view  is  held  by  Moffatt,  though 

1  Charles,  Eschatology  (and  edition),  p.  379.  Dr.  Streeter  (Oxford  Studies, 
p.  180)  holds  that  this  chapter  is  '  an  apocalypse  pseudonymously  put 
into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord,  doubtless  embodying  certain  older  apocalyptic 
materials,  as  well  as  certain  genuine  utterances  of  His,  reflecting  a  series 
of  events  important  to  the  early  Church,  and  having  two  main  objects  ; 
(a)  to  warn  Christians  against  the  anti-Christs  expected  to  precede  the 
Parousia,  and  (b)  to  encourage  doubters  by  the  assurance  that  the  delays 
in  His  coming  had  been  foreseen  by  the  Master  and  that  the  recent  fall  of 
Jerusalem  is  its  immediate  prelude.'  '  This  apocalypse  would  appear  to 
be  a  document  of  about  the  year  A.D.  70.' 
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he  does  not  include  verses  30  and  31  in  the  Jewish-Christian 
apocalypse.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct  the  chapter 
includes  sayings  of  our  Lord  designed  to  meet  the  inquiries 
of  His  disciples  as  to  the  end,  and  a  Jewish-Christian 
apocalypse  which  the  evangelist  has  brought  into  connexion 
with  questions  as  to  the  fate  of  Jerusalem.  When  they 
are  set  side  by  side  it  will  be  seen  that  each  constitutes  a 
unity. 

JEWISH-CHRISTIAN  APOCALYPSE 


OUR  LORD'S  WORDS 

5.  And    Jesus   began   to   say 
unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no 
man  lead  you  astray. 

6.  Many    shall    come    in    My 
name,    saying,    I   am   He,    and 
shall  lead  many  astray. 

7-13.  The  coming  persecu 
tions  and  the  declaration  that 
the  gospel  must  first  be  preached 
to  all  nations. 

21-23.  The  need  for  watch 
fulness  against  false  Messiahs. 

28.  Now    from    the     fig-tree 
learn   her   parable  !     When  her 
branch  is  now  become  tender, 
and  putteth  forth  its  leaves,  ye 
know  that  the  summer  is  nigh  ; 

29.  Even  so,  ye  also,  when  ye 
see  these  things  coming  to  pass, 
know  ye  that  He  is  nigh,  even 
at  the  doors. 

32.  But  of  that  day  or  that 
hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even 
the  angels  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son  but  the  Father. 


7.  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  be 
not  troubled  ;  these  things  must 
needs  come  to  pass,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

8.  For  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation     and     kingdom     against 
kingdom  ;    there  shall  be  earth 
quakes  in  divers  places  ;    there 
shall  be  famines  ;    these  things 
are  the  beginning  of  travail. 

14-20.  But  when  ye  see  the 
abomination  of  desolation  stand 
ing  where  he  ought  not  (let  him 
that  readeth  understand),  then 
let  them  that  are  in  Judea  flee 
unto  the  mountains ;  and  let 
him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not 
go  down,  nor  enter  in,  to  take 
anything  out  of  his  house  ;  and 
let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not 
return  back  to  take  his  cloke. 
But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with 
child  and  to  them  that  give  suck 
in  those  days.  And  pray  ye 
that  it  be  not  in  the  winter.  For 
those  days  shall  be  tribulation 
such  as  there  hath  not  been  the 
like  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  which  God  created 
until  now  and  never  shall  be. 
And  except  the  Lord  had 
shortened  the  days,  no  flesh 
would  have  been  saved ;  but  for 
the  elect's  sake,  whom  He  chose, 
He  shortened  the  days. 

24-27.  But  in  those  days 
after  that  tribulation,  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon 
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shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the 
stars  shall  be  falling  from  heaven, 
and  the  powers  that  are  in  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken.  And 
then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory.  And 
then  shall  He  send  forth  the 
angels  and  shall  gather  together 
His  elect  from  the  four  winds, 
from  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  heaven. 

30  and  31.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  This  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  until  all  these  things 
be  accomplished.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
words  shall  not  pass  away. 

The  theory  of  the  Jewish-Christian  apocalypse  is  by  no 
means  universally  accepted  by  critics.  Swete  says  that 
'  in  the  entire  absence  of  documentary  evidence  it  scarcely 
calls  for  serious  consideration.'1  But  the  hypothesis 
cannot  be  thus  lightly  swept  on  one  side.  It  does  intro 
duce  coherence  into  the  chapter,  whereas  otherwise  the 
whole  passage  is  incoherent  and  in  some  respects  self- 
contradictory.  Moreover,  we  know  from  Eusebius  (H.E. 
iii.  5)  that  there  was  an  oracle  in  existence  which  led 
the  Christians  to  migrate  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  and 
it  is  not  a  far-fetched  idea  to  conjecture  that  this  may 
have  been  the  apocalypse  in  question.  '  Its  incorporation 
within  the  eschatological  utterances  of  Jesus  is  due  (a)  to 
the  probable  existence  of  genuine  eschatological  sayings 
in  the  evangelic  tradition,  which  received  fresh  accent  and 
emphasis  when  the  crisis  of  A.D.  65 — 70  arrived ;  and  (b) 
to  the  vivid  zest  for  apocalyptic  ideas  which  gained  more 
and  more  foothold  in  the  Palestinian  circles  of  early 
Christianity,  especially  during  these  years  of  crisis.  .  .  . 
Unless  historical  criticism  is  to  be  deliberately  abandoned, 
the  only  method  of  reaching  back  to  the  genuine  eschatologi 
cal  logia  of  Jesus  is  to  strip  away  the  self-evident  accretions 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Otherwise,  the  alternative  would 
be  to  treat  the  whole  evangelic  eschatology  as  a  series  of 

1  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,  p.  297. 
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free  compositions,  in  which  the  original  thoughts  of  Jesus 
lie  hopelessly  buried.  As  they  stand,  the  synoptic 
apocalypses  cannot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
personality  or  situation  without  self-contradiction.'1  If, 
then,  we  have  dealt  rightly  with  Mark  xiii.,  this  chapter, 
no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  represents  Jesus  as 
obsessed  with  eschatological  ideas,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
purpose  of  world-redemption  by  moral  and  spiritual 
processes.  On  the  contrary,  it  post-dates  the  Parousia 
until  the  gospel  has  been  preached  to  all  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  pages  has  not  been  to 
minimize  the  eschatological  elements  which  are  undoubtedly 
present  in  Mark's  Gospel,  but  to  set  them  in  right  perspec 
tive,  and  to  show  that  by  themselves  they  afford  no  basis 
for  the  picture  of  Jesus  which  is  evolved  by  '  thorough 
going  eschatologists.'  We  must  now  widen  the  area  of 
our  investigation  and  examine  the  evidence  from  other 
sources.  There  is  truth  in  the  contention  that  of  the 
recorded  words  of  Jesus  those  whose  authenticity  is  least 
open  to  challenge  are  the  parables.  Teaching  in  that  form 
is  most  easily  remembered  and  is  least  susceptible  to 
alteration.  In  order  that  we  may  strive  to  get  a  true 
picture  we  will  examine  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  one 
by  one,  following  Swete's  division  of  them  into  two  classes — 
Galilean  and  Judaean. 

I.  GALILEAN  PARABLES  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

i .  The  Sower  (Mark  iv.  1-9 ;  Matt.  xiii.  1-9 ;  Luke  viii.  4-8) . 
Schweitzer  says  that  this  parable  and  the  others  relating 
to  the  growth  of  the  seed  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  idea  of  development,  but  with  '  the  apparent  absence 
of  causation.'  Glorious  results  are  achieved  without  human 
aid.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  parable  emphasizes  the 
operation  of  unseen  forces,  but  we  miss  the  point  if  we 
ignore  the  clear  intimation  that  human  factors  in  the 
inward  and  outward  growth  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be 
neglected.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  as  important  as  the 
operation  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

Schweitzer  holds  that  the  seed  sown  is  '  the  movement  of 
repentance  evoked  by  the  Baptist  and  now  intensified  by 

1  Moffatt,  The  Historical  New  Testament,  640  f . 
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His  own  preaching,'  but  that  is  a  strangely  narrow  inter 
pretation  of  '  the  word  '  (Mark  iv.  14  ;  Matt,  has  '  the  word 
of  the  kingdom/  Luke  '  the  word  of  God  '),  in  view  of  its 
associations  for  Jewish  hearers.    Only  in  a  very  secondary 
sense,  as  indicating  the  ultimate  outworkings  of  moral 
processes,  can  this  parable  be  called  eschatological  at  all. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  processes  whereby  the  realm  of  God 
extends  its  sway  in  human  life.     First  and  foremost,  the 
kingdom  advances,  not  by  human  organization,  but  by 
the  power  of  God.    Secondly,  the  advance  of  the  kingdom, 
depends  on  man's  response  to  the  grace  of  God.    Implicit ' 
in  the  parable  is  an  appeal  for  a  change  of  heart.    It  should ' 
be  noted  that  in  this  parable  Jesus  conceives  of  two  con 
tending  powers  as  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  world — 
God  and  Satan. 

2.  The  Seed  Growing  Secretly  (Mark  iv.  26-29).    In  this 
parable  the  kingdom  is  represented  not  as  coming  catas- 
trophically,    but   as   advancing   gradually   to   a   glorious 
culmination  by  the  operation  of  hidden  and  mysterious 
laws  of  growth.    The  emphasis  here  is  not  on  human  effort 
but  on  divine  grace.    In  due  time  will  come  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  judgement.     The  Parousia  is  not  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  these  events,  but  it  is  probably  implied. 

3.  The   Tares    (Matt.   xiii.    24-30).     This   is   a   purely 
eschatological  parable,  and  is  very  suggestive  as  to  our 
Lord's     eschatological    outlook.      The    following    points 
emerge  :     (a)  Again  we  have  the  conception  of  a  conflict 
on  earth  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,     (b)  Underlying  the  parable  is  the  conception  of 
two  ages — the  present  age  and  the  age  to  come.1    Judge 
ment  takes  place  '  at  the  end  of  the  age.'    (c)  It  is  clearly 
implied  that  it  will  take  time  for  the  process  described  in 
the  parable  to  work  itself  out,  and  it  would  seem  that 
impatience  is  rebuked,     (d)  The  kingdom  is  held  to  exist 
already,  and  to  reach  its  consummation  at  the  Parousia. 
At  the  end  of  the  age  '  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth 
His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all 
things  that  cause  stumbling  and  them  that  do  iniquity.' 
The  picture  suggested  is  that  of  a  world  in  which  Christ 
is  supreme,  but  not  completely  victorious.    The  unrighteous 

1  Cf.  i  Enoch  xvi.  i  ;  4  Ezra  vii.  47,  viii.  i,  52. 
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will  be  '  gathered  out  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  then  in  the 
coming  age  that  kingdom  will  be  gloriously  consummated. 
'  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father.'  The  Messianic  kingdom,  which 
has  run  its  course  on  earth,  makes  way  for  the  kingdom 
of  the  Father.  Paul  seems  to  be  expressing  the  same  idea 
when  he  says,  '  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  He  shall 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father '  (i  Cor. 
xv.  24).  (e)  There  is  no  promise  of  a  golden  age  on  earth. 
The  conflict  between  good  and  evil  is  to  endure  to  the  end. 
(/)  The  field  is  '  the  world '  (o  KOO-/XOS)  .  Jesus  is  envisag 
ing  a  process  that  is  to  comprehend  all  mankind  and  all 
history. 

4.  The  Mustard-seed  (Mark  iv.  30  ff.  ;  Matt.  xiii.  31  f .  ; 
Luke  xiii.  18  f.).     It  is  difficult  to  find  any  eschatological 
significance  in  this  parable.    It  is  a  parable  of  quiet,  steady 
growth,   not   of  historical  crisis.     It  describes  how   the 
kingdom,  small  in  its  beginnings,  advances  to  greatness. 
The  dominating  thought  is  that  of  a  process.    The  kingdom 
of  Christ,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  already  manifest  on 
earth,  is  destined  to  grow,  and  as  it  grows  it  will  become 
increasingly  a  shelter  for  the  children  of  men. 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33  ;  Luke  xiii.  21).    The  ideas 
contained  in  this  parable  are  those  of  upheaval,  pervasive 
ness,  and  universalism.     It  suggests  the  transvaluation  of 
values,  and  the  permeation  of  the  world  by  a  new  spirit 
and  influence.     Once  more  the  dominant  thought  is  that 
of  a  process,  a  process  which  operates  both  in  the  individual 
and  society.     It  has  been  contended  that  the  leaven  has 
here   an   evil   significance  in   accordance  with   its  usual 
Biblical  usage.    From  this  it  is  deduced  that  Jesus  taught 
that  the  world  was  destined  to  grow  worse,  and  that  man's 
only  hope  lies  in  His  introduction  of  a  new  world-order 
at  the  Parousia.    As  to  this  two  things  may  be  said  :    (a) 
If  this  interpretation  of  the  leaven  is  correct,  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  fitting  if  the  parable  had  read 
'  The  kingdom  of  Satan  is  like  unto  leaven  ' ;    (b)  This 
conception  of  the  process  of  history  finds  no  support  in 
any  other  recorded  utterance  of  our  Lord. 

6  and  7.  The  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  (Matt.  xiii.  44  ff.).    The  lesson  of  both  these  parables 
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is  the  same,  save  that  in  the  former  the  emphasis  is  on 
finding  while  in  the  latter  it  is  on  seeking.  Some  find  the 
kingdom  by  a  sudden  revelation,  which  fills  them  with 
surprise  and  wonder ;  others  discover  it  only  after  long 
and  purposeful  quest.  But  the  distinction  is  one  of  emphasis  _ 
rather  than  of  method.  The  quest  is  not  so  present  to 
consciousness  in  some  cases  as  in  others,  but  the  revelation, 
when  it  comes,  is  not  welcomed  unless  there  is  a  latent 
desire  for  it.  The  acquisition  of  the  treasure  and  the  pearl 
does  not  lie  in  the  future,  but  follows  immediately  on  the 
renunciation.  That  is  to  say,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ' 
likened  to  something  which  a  man  may  possess  here  and 
now.  What  is  meant  by  the  renunciation  of  worldly 
possessions  will  be  considered  in  chapter  vi. 

8.  The  Draw-net  (Matt.  xiii.  47-50).  This  is  a  purely 
eschatological  parable.  As  in  that  of  the  Tares,  attention 
is  fixed  upon  '  the  end  of  the  age  '  (o-wreXeta  rov  atwvos). 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  immediacy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
net  remains  in  the  sea  until  it  is  filled.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  as  history  progresses  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to 
gather  to  itself  men  of  mixed  characters.  Others  there 
will  be  who  will  come  into  no  kind  of  association  with  the 
kingdom.  The  Parousia  will  be  a  time  of  judgement  and 
separation,  when  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the  kingdom 
will  share  the  lot  of  those  who  have  not  come  into  any 
relation  with  it.  Here  again  there  is  no  promise  of  a 
millennial  era  in  which  sin  shall  be  no  more.  Good  and 
evil  will  exist  side  by  side  till  the  end. 

II.    THE  JUDEAN  PARABLES  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

i.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.  15-24).  This  parable 
was  occasioned  by  a  remark  made  by  one  who  sat  at  meat 
with  Jesus,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  The  reference  is  clearly  to  a  feast  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom  that  was  yet  to  come.  Jesus  takes 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  correct  this  view  of  the 
kingdom.  He  uses  the  imagery  of  a  feast,  but  frees  it  of 
all  materialistic  suggestions.  What  he  says  in  effect  is, 
'  The  kingdom  is  here  ;  you  may  eat  bread  in  it  now  if 
you  will.'  The  parable  cannot  refer  to  the  Parousia,  for 
that  will  be  a  time  of  judgement,  and  the  opportunity  for 
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choosing  or  rejecting  the  kingdom  will  be  past.  The 
kingdom  is  already  here,  and  invitations  to  enter  it  are 
being  sent  out.  The  Jews  are  refusing  to  come,  but  the 
Gentiles  will  respond. 

2.  The   marriage-feast   of  the   King's   Son   (Matt.  xxii. 
2-14).     This  parable  is  eschatological,  but  not  exclusively 
so.     If  the  coming  in  of  the  King  to  behold  His  guests  is 
to  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Parousia,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  is  preceded  by  a  process  in  the  course  of  which 
invitations  are  sent  out.     There  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  verse  7.     The  idea 
behind  the  parable  is  that  of  a  kingdom  which  is  already 
present  and  is  moving  towards  its  consummation.     Some    | 
reject  it  outright,  but  not  all  those  who  become  associated 
with  it  are  good.     'And  those  servants  went  out  into  the 
highways  and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found, 
both  bad  and  good,  and  the  wedding  was  filled  with  guests.' 
But  separation  and  judgement  take  place  at  the  Parousia. 
Schweitzer's  suggestion  that  the  man  without  the  wedding- 
garment  was  cast  out  because  he  was  not  predestined  can 
only  be  described  as  far-fetched.     The  whole  emphasis  / 
of  the  parable  is  on  worth  as  a  condition  of  entrance  into  ' 
the  kingdom.     We  do  not  read  '  They  that  were  bidden 
were  not  predestined,'  but  'They  which  were  bidden  were 
not  worthy.' 

3.  The  Forgiven   but    Unforgiving  Debtor   (Matt,   xviii. 
23-35).     This  parable  is  primarily  ethical.     We  are  told 
that  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  certain 
king,'  and  there  follows  a  description  of  one  of  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  king.     The  kingdom  is  present ;   its 
citizens  must  learn  the  lesson  of  forgiveness.     The  parable 
describes     God's     daily     dealings     with     men,     and     is 
eschatological  only  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that  He  will  act 
according  to  the  same  principles  at  the  final  judgement. 

4.  The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  1-16).     The 
kingdom  is  present  and  progressive.     Men  enter  into  its 
service,  and  the  work  goes  on  from  morning  until  evening. 
With  the  general  teaching  of  the  parable  we  are  not  con 
cerned,  but  there  are  two  points  which  we  need  to  note. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rewards  of  the  kingdom  are  not 
gained  without  human  effort ;  and  secondly,  the  final  day 
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of  reckoning  (the  Parousia)  does  not  come  until  after  a 
long  process. 

5.  The  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13).  This  is  a  parable  of 
the  Parousia.  It  inculcates  the  need  for  watchfulness 
and  preparation.  But  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  Parousia 
is  imminent ;  indeed,  the  opposite  idea  is  conveyed — 
'  Now  while  the  bridegroom  tarried.' 

6  and  7.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30)  and  the  Pounds 
(Luke  xix.  11-26).  The  parable  of  the  Pounds  was  spoken 
to  correct  the  ideas  of  those  who  '  supposed  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  immediately  to  appear  '  (Luke  xix. 
II  f.).  In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we  read,  '  Now  after 
a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh'  (Matt, 
xxv.  19).  The  kingdom  is  a  sphere  of  present  service, 
and  the  consummated  kingdom,  with  its  fuller  joys  and 
wider  opportunities,  is  a  long  way  off. 

8.  The  Sheep  and  Goats  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  This 
parable  lays  down  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Son  of  Man  will  pronounce  judgement  on  the  nations 
at  the  Parousia.  The  righteous  are  to  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  them  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Matt. 
xxv.  34).  The  reference  here  is  to  the  kingdom  as  future 
— the  consummated  kingdom.  No  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  nearness  or  otherwise  of  the  Parousia.  But  if  TO,  Wv-tj 
is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gentile  nations, 
then,  if  the  parable  is  to  have  any  point,  sufficient  time 
must  be  allowed  for  them  to  determine  their  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  PARABLES  OF  THE 
KINGDOM 

(a)  The  governing  time-idea  in  the  thought  of  Jesus 
was  that  of  two  ages — the  Present  Age  and  the  Age  to 
Come.     They   are   separated   from   one   another  by   the 
Parousia,  which  is  to  mark  the  end  of  the  existing  earthly 
order,  and  to  initiate  a  new  and  transcendent  order. 

(b)  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  interpreted  as  both 
individual  and  social,  both  inward  _and  outward.     It  is 
the  rule  of  God  in  individual  hearts  gradually  pervading 
human  life. 

(c)  The  kingdom  is  both  present  and  future.     It  was 
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present  in  its  beginnings,  when  Jesus  came  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  destined  to  reach  its  glorious 
consummation  at  the  Parousia. 

(d)  Between  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  lies 
an  historical  process  of  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan.     Christianity  will  never 
be  completely  victorious  on  earth.     Good  and  evil  will  often 
be  so  closely  intermingled  as  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Not  all  who  outwardly  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
kingdom  will  prove  to   be  sons  of  the  kingdom.     The 
separation  will  take  place  at  the  Parousia. 

(e)  The  kingdom  is  the  gift  of  God.     It  is  the  irruption 
of  the  supernatural  into  the  world-order.     But  it  does 
not    come   wholly   independently   of   human    effort   and 
preparation.     The  soil  must  be  prepared,  and  men  must 
respond  to  the  divine  .call.     The  consummation  can  be 
hastened  or  delayed.     It  behoves  men  to  prepare  and 
watch. 

(/)  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  nationalist  or  political 
kingdom.  Jesus  definitely  turns  aside  from  the  expectation 
of  a  Jewish  kingdom  and  fixes  His  hopes  on  the  Gentiles. 

We  have  next  to  relate  these  ideas  to  the  non-parabolic 
teaching  of  our  Lord.  It  will  be  convenient  to  group  the 
various  sayings,  although  the  divisions  must  necessarily 
overlap  one  another. 

(i)  The  kingdom  as  inward  and  spiritual.  '  And  being 
asked  by  the  Pharisees  when  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh, 
He  answered  them  and  said,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation  ;  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here  ! 
or  There  !  for  lo,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you '  (eWos 
vpwv,  Luke  xvii.  20  f.).  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  evros  vpav  is  to  be  translated  '  within  you ' 
or  '  in  the  midst  of  you.'  If  the  latter  be  adopted,  then 
the  meaning  is  that  the  kingdom,  in  its  beginnings,  has 
already  arrived,  because  the  Messiah  (Jesus)  has  come. 
But  the  former  translation  is  the  one  that  harmonizes 
with  the  Biblical  usage  of  eiros,  and  which  is  more  easily 
related  to  the  context.  Elsewhere  Jesus  has  used 
apocalyptic  language  and  imagery  to  describe  the  consum 
mation  of  the  kingdom,  but  here  He  says  that  men  are 
not  to  look  for  apocalyptic  signs  or  to  hope  for  a  spatial 
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coming  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  kingdom  had  been  in  their 
midst,  it  would  have  been  '  here  or  there.'  Our  Lord  is 
not  thinking  of  the  kingdom  in  its  external  developments, 
but  of  the  inner  condition  of  heart  which  must  precede 
all  external  changes. J  It  is  no  objection  to  this  interpreta 
tion  that  the  words  were  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  This 
would  not  imply  that  our  Lord  meant  that  the  kingdom 
was  within  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisees.  The  intention  of 
the  words  might  be  thus  expressed  :  '  The  kingdom  is  in 
your  hearts,  if  you  possess  it  at  all.'3 

(2)  The  kingdom  is  where  Jesus  is. 8  We  saw  in  the  last 
chapter  that  Jesus  conceived  of  Himself  as  occupying  a 
central  position  in  relation  to  the  Father's  purpose,  and 
that  the  evidence  for  this  is  not  confined  to  the  Parousia 
sayings.  There  are  indications  that  Jesus  thought  of  the 
kingdom  as  beginning  with  His  own  ministry,  and  as  being 
inseparable  from  Himself.  His  Messianic  works  are  a 
proof  that  the  kingdom  has  arrived.  '  If  I,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
upon  you  '  (Matt.  xii.  28,  Luke  xi.  20).  That  is  to  say, 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  kingdom  are  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves.  So  closely  is  He  identified  with  the  kingdom 
that  the  expressions  '  for  My  sake  '  and  '  for  the  kingdom 
of  God's  sake  '  have  frequently  the  same  significance,  and 
might  be  used  interchangeably.  Where  Mark  reads  '  for 
My  sake  and  the  gospel's  sake  '  (x.  29),  Luke  reads  '  for 
the  kingdom  of  God's  sake  '  (xviii.  29).  The  cause  of  Jesus 
and  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  are  one  and  the  same.* 
Again,  our  Lord  associates  Himself  with  the  fulfilment  of 
Messianic  hopes,  even  in  passages  where  the  kingdom  is 
not  directly  mentioned,  but  its  phenomena  are  indicated. 
'  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see  ;  and  your  ears, 
for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  many 

1  Feine,  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  99. 

1  Plummet,  St.  Luke  (I.C.C.),  p.  406. 

*  When  this  was  written  Dr.  Anderson  Scott's  Dominus  Noster,  which 
contains  an  almost  identical  expression,  had  not  come  into  my  hands. 
But  ideas,  like  seeds,  are  borne  on  the  winds,  and  it  may  be  that,  uncon 
sciously  and  indirectly,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Scott  both  for  the  idea  and 
the  expression. 

4  The  saying  that  he  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  vii.  28)  points  in  the  same  direction.  The 
kingdom  is  where  Jesus  is. 

F 
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prophets  and  righteous  men  desired  to  see  the  things  which 
ye  see,  and  saw  them  not ;  and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye 
hear,  and  heard  them  not  '  (Matt.  xiii.  16  f.  ;  Luke  x.  23  f.). 
The  supernatural  order  is  already  breaking  on  the  world- 
order.  This  line  of  thought  reaches  its  natural  conclusion 
in  the  invariable  association  of  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  We  shall 
discuss  in  a  later  chapter  the  significance  of  the  words 
spoken  at  the  Last  Supper,  '  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  ('  with 
you  ' — Matt.)  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  '  (Mark  xiv.  25). 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that,  whether  the  saying  is  to 
be  interpreted  eschatologically  or  spiritually,  it  suggests 
that  fellowship  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  is  central 
to  the  thought  of  the  kingdom. 1 

(3)  The  kingdom  as  the  gift  of  God.  The  kingdom 
is  not  something  that  man  can  achieve  merely  by 
his  own  effort.  It  is  not  from  below  but  from  above. 
It  is  an  objective  reality  which  God  is  seeking  to  bestow 
upon  men.  When  Jesus  says,  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand  '  (Matt.  iv.  17),  He  means  that  it  is  knocking  at 
the  door — that  a  supernatural  order  is  striving  to  break 
in  on  the  present  human  order.  The  kingdom  is  something 
which  man  must  open  his  heart  to  receive.  '  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein  '  (Mark  x.  15).  '  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom  '  (Luke  xii.  32).  Whether  the  difficult 
saying,  '  There  be  some  here  of  them  that  stand  by  which 
shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  with  power'  (Mark  ix.  i),  is  to  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  Parousia  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 

1  Schweitzer  contends  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  an  'eschatological 
sacrament '  whereby  the  disciples  were  '  sealed  '  unto  salvation  at  the 
Parousia.  The  idea  of  protective  marks,  which  was  associated  with 
'  sealing,'  was  certainly  not  foreign  to  Jewish  thought  (Exod.  xii.  23  ; 
Ezek.  ix.  4-6  ;  Rev.  vii.  3).  But  sealing  is  always  connected  with  a  mark, 
and  there  is  no  instance  in  Jewish  literature  of  its  association  with  a  meal. 
It  is  true  that  the  expression  is  used  figuratively  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (if  Schweitzer's  contention  be  true)  we  have  to 
do  with  a  literal  not  a  figurative  sealing,  and  the  objection  must  be  faced 
that  Judaism  knows  nothing  of  a  literal  sealing  without  marks  or  of  a 
sacramental  meal  as  a  means  of  sealing. 
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underlying  idea  is  that  of  a  supernatural  order  breaking 
in  on  the  world-order. 

(4)  The  kingdom  as  something  to  be  sought.    The  kingdom, 
though  it  be  God's  gift,  is  only  found  by  seeking.     The  two 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  seeking  men  and  of  men  seeking  the 
kingdom  are  found  in  Matt.  xi.  12,  '  And  from  the  days  of 
John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  forces 
itself  by  violence,1  and  men  of  violence  take  it  by  force.' 
That  is  to  say,  since  the  Forerunner  had  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  the  kingdom  had  been  seeking  to 
force  a  way  into  men's  hearts,  and  those  who  had  sought 
had  found.     The  same  idea  of  search  for  the  kingdom, 
expressed  in  less  forcible  terms,  is  found  in  the  saying 

'  Seek  ye  first  His  (  i.e.  the  Father's)  kingdom  and  His  * 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you  '  (Matt.  vi.  33).     The  reference  here  cannot  possibly 
be  eschatological.     Our  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  age-long 
problems  of  food  and  raiment,   and  asserts  that  these   • 
harassing  problems  would  be  solved  if  men  would  seek  » 
first  the  Father's  kingdom  and  righteousness.     The  thought 
here  is   the   gradual  transformation   of   the  world-order 
through  man's  realization  of  his  filial  relationship  to  God, 
and  by  moral  obedience  to  the  divine  will. 

(5)  Conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom.    That  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom,  though  primarily  dependent  on 
the  grace  of  God,  is  not  independent  of  man's  disposition 
and  effort,  is  further  proved  by  a  series  of  sayings  which 
refer  to  the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom.     The 
primary  condition  is  repentance  (Matt.  iv.  17  ;  Luke  v.  32),     • 
which  will  bring  forth  certain  fruits.     When  Jesus  says 
that  the  child-like  heart  is  a  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  (Matt,  xviii.  3),  that  a  certain  scribe  is  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  xii.  34),  that  '  no  man 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  '   (Luke  ix.  62),  and  that  the 
Pharisees  '  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  ' 

1  For  /3£<xfeTcu  in  the  middle  sense  see  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  p.  258. 
Allen  (Matthew,  I.C.C.,  p.  116)  says  that  it  can  hardly  be  middle  here, 
'  for  in  what  sense  could  it  be  said  that  the  kingdom  forces  its  way  with 
violence  ?  '  Surely  the  answer  is  that,  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist 
the  kingdom  had  been  insistently  and  persistently  forcing  its  way  into 
men's  hearts. 
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(Matt,  xxiii.  13),  He  is  evidently  thinking  of  a  kingdom 
which  is  already  present.  But  the  teaching  as  to  the  need 
for  cutting  off  offending  members  (Mark  ix.  43  ff.),  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  rich  men  entering  the  kingdom 
(Mark  x.  24),  and  the  futility  of  expecting  the  cry,  '  Lord, 
Lord,'  to  act  as  an  Open  Sesame  (Matt.  vii.  21) — this 
teaching  is  eschatological,  since  in  each  case  the  reference 
seems  to  be  to  the  inheritance  of  life  in  the  age  to  come. 

The  passage  which  speaks  of  service  as  the  condition 
of  greatness  in  the  kingdom  is  spoken  in  answer  to  a  question 
eschatologically  conceived  (Mark  x.  35-45),  and  the  answer 
therefore  probably  relates  to  the  future,  consummated 
kingdom.  But  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  a  reference  to 
the  present  kingdom.  The  disciples  are  called  on  to 
imitate  their  Master  in  His  life  of  ministry,  and  the  in 
ference  is  that  in  so  doing  they  attain  to  greatness  in  the 
kingdom  that  now  is,  and  not  merely  in  the  future.  The 
words '  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  command 
ments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,'  &c.  (Matt.  v.  18  f.),  have  probably 
an  eschatological  significance,  since  they  occur  in  a  context 
which  speaks  of  heaven  and  earth  passing  away.  But 
the  saying  '  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  yet  he 
that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he  '  (Matt.  xi.  n)  clearly  refers  to  the  kingdom  as  present. 
Dr.  Foakes- Jackson,  and  Lake  say,  '  In  no  Jewish  sense 
of  the  word  could  John  be  regarded  as  outside  the  kingdom, 
which  is  meaningless  here  except  in  the  sense  of  the 
Christian  Church.'1  But  if  Jesus  conceived  of  the  new 
Messianic  kingdom  as  beginning  and  coming  with  Himself, 
then  John,  as  the  last  of  the  prophets,  was  outside  of  it. 
He  was  less  in  privilege  and  opportunity  and  spiritual 
knowledge  than  the  least  of  those  to  whom  Christ  was 
revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

(6)  The  kingdom  and  eternal  life.  There  are  certain 
passages  where  the  terms  '  kingdom  of  God  '  and  '  eternal 
life  '  seem  to  be  synonymous.  In  the  discourse  on  the 
offending  members  (Mark  ix.)  verses  43  and  45  read,  '  It 
is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life/  but  verse  47,  '  It  is  good 

1  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'  Hell  on 
the  one  side  and  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  other 
are  set  in  opposition  to  one  another,  so  that  the  reference 
is  plainly  eschatological.  Again,  the  question  '  Good 
Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  ' 
gives  rise  to  the  saying,  '  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Mark  x.  17  ft.). 
Eternal  life  has  here  an  eschatological  significance,  and 
not  the  Johannic  sense  of  an  inward  principle  of  life.  It 
is  life  in  the  age  to  come  (x.  30). 

(7)  The  Beatitudes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Schweitzer1 
holds  that  the  Beatitudes  are  eschatological.     The  fact 
that  certain  men  are  poor  in  spirit  or  persecuted,  is  a  sign 
that  they  are  predestined  for  the  kingdom.    Jesus  does 
not  intend  the  Beatitudes  as  injunctions  or  exhortations, 
but  as  simple  statements  of  facts.    The  possession  of  certain 
qualities  marks  certain  men  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom. 
But  in  view  of  what  Jesus  says  elsewhere  as  to  the  kingdom 
as  present,  would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  affirm  that 
the  poor  in  spirit  and  those  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake  are  predestined  to  the  future  kingdom,  because  they 
are  already  within  the  kingdom  that  now  is  ? 

The  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  9  f.)  is  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its  context,  '  Hallowed  be 
Thy  name,'  '  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.' 
It  is  a  prayer  that  the  already  present  kingdom  may  move 
to  its  consummation  through  the  hallowing  of  the  divine 
name  and  the  doing  of  the  divine  will  in  every  heart,  and 
in  every  sphere  of  life.  The  petition  '  Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven,  so  on  earth '  cannot  refer  to  a  millennial  reign, 
for  Jesus  did  not  teach  that  His  Parousia  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  golden  age  on  earth. 

(8)  The   universality    of  the    kingdom.     The    vision   of 
Jesus  is   purged  of   Jewish    particularism.      The  gospel 
must  be  preached  to  all  nations  before  the  coming  of  the 
end  (Mark  xiii.  10).    As  in  some  of  the  parables,  He  implies 
that  He  has  lost  hope  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  has  turned 
His  face  to  the  Gentiles.     '  And  I  say  unto  you  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  353. 
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but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  forth  into  the 
outer  darkness  '  (Matt.  viii.  n). 

The  universalism  of  Jesus  might  seem  to  be  qualified 
by  the  saying,  '  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  be  they  that  enter  in 
thereby.  Narrow  is  the  gate  and  straitened  the  way 
that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  be  they  that  find  it '  (Matt. 
vii.  13  f.  ;  Luke  xiii.  23  ff.).  '  Jesus,  like  4  Ezra,  thought 
that  very  few  enter  into  life,  for  the  gate  of  life  is  narrow, 
and  though  many  strive  to  enter,  few  will  be  able  to  do 
so.'1  But  Jesus  is  here  not  prophesying,  He  is  stating 
facts  drawn  from  His  own  observation.  He  does  not  say 
that  few  are  '  able  '  to  enter  unto  life,  but  that  few  were 
doing  so.  The  invitation  to  the  kingdbm  is  universal. 
It  rests  with  man  whether  many  or  few  respond. 

(9)  The  consummated  kingdom.  The  kingdom  will  reach 
its  glorious  consummation  with  the  dawn  of  the  Age  to 
Come,  after  the  Parousia  and  Judgement.  This  time  is 
described  as  the  '  regeneration  '  (Matt.  xix.  28).  As  in 
the  parables,  so  in  His  other  sayings  Jesus  sometimes  uses 
the  material  imagery  of  Jewish  apocalyptic.  The  disciples 
are  to  sit  down  with  Him  at  a  feast  and  are  to  sit  on  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Luke  xxii.  28  ff.). 
But  these  words  are  not  to  be  interpreted  with  a  crude 
literalism.  That  the  kingdom  is  to  be  consummated,  not 
on  earth,  but  in  a  transcendent  spiritual  sphere  is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  answer  given  to  the  conundrum 
of  the  Sadducees,  '  But  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead 
they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as 
angels  in  heaven  '  (Mark  xii.  25).  This  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  '  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God  '  ( i  Cor.  xv.  50) .  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion 
that  Jesus  does  not  associate  the  resurrection  with  the 
Parousia.  '  But  as  touching  the  dead  that  they  are  raised, 
have  ye  not  read  ...  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  He  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living  '  (Mark  xii.  26  f.).  The  saying 
loses  its  force  if  the  patriarchs  have  not  already  risen. 
Once  more  we  may  find  in  Paul  the  interpretation  of  the 
Master,  '  For  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  our 
1  Foakes- Jackson  and  Lake,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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tabernacle  be  dissolved  we  have  a  building  from  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens ' 
(2  Cor.  v.  i). 

To  sum  up  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Jesus 
conceives  of  two  ages — the  Present  Age  and  the  Age  to 
Come,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Parousia  and 
Judgement.  The  Present  Age  is  the  field  of  a  conflict  ^- 
between  God  and  Satan.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  had  its 
beginnings  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  who  knew  Himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  though  He  put  a  new  content  into  the  [ 
idea.  The  kingdom  is  wherever  men  accept  the  Lordship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Incarnation  was  itself  an  irruption 
of  the  supernatural  into  the  world-order.  The  kingdom 
is  inward  and  outward,  individual  and  social,  present  and 
future.  It  moves  from  within  outwards  and  seeks  to 
permeate  all  thought  and  life,  so  as  to  transform  the 
existing  world-order  into  the  realm  of  God.  The  kingdom 
is  the  gift  of  God.  Primarily  it  is  not  the  product  of  human 
organization  but  of  divine  power.  Its  advance,  however, 
depends  on  men's  disposition,  response,  and  effort.  An 
historical  process  of  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  foreseen  before  the  glorious 
consummation  is  attained.  The  leaven  of  the  kingdom  is 
destined  to  permeate  the  whole  world,  but  the  victory  will 
not  be  absolute  and  complete.  The  invitation  to  the 
kingdom  is  universal,  but  not  all  will  respond,  and  even  of 
those  who  profess  acceptance  not  all  will  be  found  worthy. 
There  is  no  promise  of  a  millennial  reign  on  earth.  The 
Parousia  and  Judgement  will  usher  in  the  Age  to  Come,  in 
which  the  kingdom  will  be  consummated  in  a  supernatural 
sphere  and  after  a  wholly  spiritual  fashion.  Justice  must 
be  done  to  the  prominence  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  of  the 
idea  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Age  to 
Come.  The  kingdom  means  more  to  Him  than  the  rule 
of  God  on  earth,  though  that  also  is  primary  in  His  thought. 
But  He  looks  beyond  historical  processes  to  the  glorious 
spiritual  kingdom  which  He  is  to  inaugurate  at  the  end 
of  the  Age.  And  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  that  whatever  the  social  issue  of  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  every  individual  who  re 
sponds  to  the  call  of  Christ  may  be  enrolled  in  the  eternal  city. 


V 

THE  PAROUSIA  IN  THE  SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

As  we  have  seen,  Jesus  taught  that  in  fulfilment  of  His 
Messianic  vocation  He  would  come  again  in  glory  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  to  judge  the  world,  bring  the  Present 
Age  to  an  end,  inaugurate  the  Age  to  Come,  and  consum 
mate  His  kingdom.  The  idea  of  a  Parousia  was  implicit 
in  the  title  '  Son  of  Man  '  as  used  by  the  apocalyptists, 
and  Jesus  made  this  idea  explicit  in  words  the  authen 
ticity  of  which  is  beyond  dispute.  The  language  which 
He  uses  in  speaking  on  this  subject  is  full  of  symbolism 
and  imagery,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  His  teaching  is 
to  be  vaguely  spiritualized  and  emptied  of  everything  that 
is  concrete.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  His  words 
unless  we  assume  that  in  speaking  of  His  Parousia  He 
foreshadowed  a  definite  historical  event.  Jesus  believed 
that  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  vocation  He  was  destined  to 
be  the  agent  of  God  in  the  culmination  of  history.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  whenever  He  spoke  of 
His  coming  He  was  referring  to  the  end.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  inclined  to  distinguish  too  sharply  between  process 
and  event,  between  the  culmination  and  the  stages  by 
which  it  is  reached.  Only  by  an  examination  of  the 
Parousia  passages  can  light  be  thrown  on  this  question. 

There  are  certain  passages  which  speak  without  ambiguity 
of  a  definite  historical  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  glory 
to  judge  the  world. 

'  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His 
Father  with  His  angels,  and  then  shall  He  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds '  (Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  cf.  Mark 
viii.  38,  Luke  ix.  26). 

'  Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  did  we 
not  prophesy  in  Thy  name.  .  .  .  ?  And  then  will  I  profess 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  Me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity  '  (Matt.  vii.  22  1). 

88 
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'  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh '  (Matt.  xxiv.  44 ;  Luke 
xii.  40). 

See  also  parables  of  Tares,  Virgins,  Sheep  and 
Goats. 

But  there  are  other  passages  which  are  not  so  easily 
interpreted : 

MARK  ix.  i.  MATTHEW  xvi.  28.  LUKE  ix.  27. 

'  There  be  some  of  '  There  be  some  of  '  There  be  some  of 
them  that  stand  by  them  that  stand  here  them  that  stand  here 
which  shall  in  no  wise  which  shall  in  no  wise  which  shall  in  no 
taste  of  death  till  they  taste  of  death  till  they  wise  taste  of  death 
see  the  kingdom  of  see  the  Son  of  Man  till  they  see  the  king- 
God  come  with  power.'  coming  in  His  king-  dom  of  God.' 
dom.' 

This  saying,  especially  in  its  Matthaean  form,  is 
undoubtedly  capable  of  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
Parousia  would  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  the  current 
generation.  But  before  accepting  this  conclusion  we  must 
ask  whether  there  is  any  other  possible  and  reasonable 
interpretation.  The  probability  is  that  Mark  gives  the 
closest  representation  of  the  words  actually  spoken  by  our 
Lord.  '  Matthew  substitutes  a  phrase  which  he  believes 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning.'1  We  have  seen  that  Jesus 
conceived  of  the  kingdom  as  an  unseen  order  which  is 
continually  knocking  at  the  doors.  By  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  power  is  therefore  meant  some  fresh 
irruption  of  the  supernatural  order,  some  crucial  stage  in 
the  manifestation  and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
Unseen.  This  may  refer  to  the  Transfiguration,  or  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  or  to  Pentecost,  or  to  such  an  historical 
crisis  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  the  Matthaean 
version  were  correct,  the  reference  could  only  be  to  the 
Parousia  at  the  end  of  the  age.  But  if,  as  we  have 
argued,  the  Marcan  account  is  to  be  accepted,  then 
the  saying  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all  that 
Jesus  taught  about  the  kingdom  and  the  nature  of  its 
coming. 

*  *  Plummet,  Comm.  on  Matthew,  p.  336. 
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MATTHEW  xxiv.  27. 

'  For  as  the  lightning  cometh 
from  the  east  and  is  seen  even  unto 
the  west,  so  shall  be  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man.'  [It  will  be 
noted  that  Matthew  has  this 
saying  in  a  different  context 
from  Luke.] 


LUKE  xvn.  22-24. 

'  A  nd  He  said  unto  His 
disciples,  The  days  will  come 
when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  ye  shall  not  see  it.  And 
they  shall  say  to  you,  Lo  there ! 
Lo  here  !  Go  not  away  nor 
follow  them  ;  for  as  the  lightning, 
when  it  lighteneth  out  of  the  one 
part  under  heaven,  shineth  unto 
the  other  part  under  heaven,  so 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  His 
day.'  (Westcott  &  Hort  omit 
'  in  His  day.') 


The  reference  to  '  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  ' 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  comings  of  Christ  in 
glory  other  than  the  final  Parousia.  There  are  epochs, 
crises  of  history,  at  which  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  with 
power.  Jesus  is  explaining  that  there  will  come  times 
when  faith  will  be  tried.  History  has  barren  as  well  as 
fruitful  periods.  During  the  former,  men  will  often  long 
for  spiritual  revival  and  long  in  vain.  They  will  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  spurious  movements  for  authentic. 
But  the  comings  of  Christ  are  easily  recognizable,  '  for  as 
the  lightning,  when  it  lighteth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
heaven,  shineth  into  the  other  part  under  heaven,  so  shall 
the  Son  of  Man  be.'  The  illustration  of  the  lightning 
does  not  merely  point  to  the  suddenness  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  at  the  end.  It  indicates  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  regenerating  forces  that  purge  and  re 
fashion  humanity.  Every  great  movement  of  spiritual 
_  renewal  comes  as  a  '  bolt  from  the  blue.'  That  is  to  say, 
*  it  comes  with  apparent  suddenness,  and  it  comes  from 
above. 


MATTHEW  xxvi.  64. 

'  Henceforth  (O.TT  Apri)  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 


MARK  xiv.  62. 

'  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power 
and  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven.' 


The  use  of  the  term  d-rr   apri  by  Matthew  is  difficult. 
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Some  commentators  have  taken  it  to  imply  progressive 
comings  of  Christ  through  the  course  of  history.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  the  meaning  is  simply  '  in 
the  future.'  In  that  case  the  time  of  the  Parousia  is  not 
indicated,  though  the  words  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is 
imminent. 

MARK  xiv.  25.  MATTHEW  xxvi.  29.         LUKE  xxn.    18. 

'  /    will    no    more         '  I   will  not  drink  '  I   will  not   drink 

drink  of  the  fruit  of    henceforth  of  this  fruit  henceforth  of  the  fruit 

the  vine  until  that  day     of  the  vine  until  that  of  the  vine  until  the 

when  I  drink  it  new  in     day  when  I  drink  it  kingdom  of  God  shall 

the  kingdom  of  God.'     new  with  you  in  My  come.' 
Father's  kingdom.' 

This  passage  (especially  in  its  Matthaean  and  Lucan  forms) 
seems  to  point  to  the  banquet  in  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere  (Luke  xxii.  28-30, 
Matt.  viii.  n,  xxv.  1-13).  But  the  imagery  must  not  be 
interpreted  in  a  materialistic  sense.  The  key  to  the  passage 
lies  in  the  word  '  new  '  (KCIIVOV),  which  can  only  mean 
'  in  a  new  form  '  or  '  after  a  new  fashion/  since  it  can 
hardly  refer  to  new  wine,  which  is  usually  held  to  be 
inferior  to  old.  The  Last  Supper  marked  the  close  of  the 
fellowship  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  on  earth,  but 
it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  fellowship  of  a  new  kind — that 
of  the  invisible  kingdom.  He  as  Mediator  of  the  kingdom 
and  they  as  its  sons  would  henceforth  hold  spiritual  com 
munion  with  one  another — a  communion  which  would  be 
perfected  at  the  Parousia. 

MARK   xin.    33-37. 

'  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray  ;  for  ye  know  not  when  the 
time  is.  It  is  as  when  a  man  sojourning  in  another  country, 
having  left  his  house  and  given  authority  to  his  servants, 
to  each  one  his  work,  commanded  also  the  porter  to  watch. 
Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  Lord  of  the  house 
cometh,  whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  cock-crowing, 
or  in  the  morning  ;  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping. 
And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  Watch.' 

See  also  Matt.  xxiv.  43-51  and  Luke  xii.  39-48  ;  Luke 
xvii.  26-30. 
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These  passages,  which  inculcate  watchfulness,  would 
have  no  meaning  if  they  were  not  interpreted  as  stating 
the  possibility  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  some  sense 
within  the  lifetime  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  they  may  mean  that  Jesus 
conceived  of  the  possibility  of  the  coming  of  the  consumma 
tion  within  the  life  of  the  current  generation.  But  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  no  prophesying  as 
to  the  time  and  no  dogmatism.  These  passages  must  be 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  saying,  '  But  of  that  day  or 
that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son  but  the  Father  '  (Mark  xiii.  32  ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  36).  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  in  enjoining 
watchfulness  our  Lord  is  thinking  not  merely  of  the  con 
summation,  but  of  those  sudden  crises  which  test  individuals 
and  nations. 

MATTHEW  x.  23. 

'  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the 
Son  of  Man  be  come.' 

These  words  are  part  of  Jesus'  charge  to  the  Twelve. 
Schweitzer  says,  '  He  tells  them  in  plain  words  that  He 
does  not  expect  to  see  them  back  in  the  present  age.  The 
Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  logically  and  tem 
porally  identical  with  the  dawn  of  the  kingdom,  will  take 
place  before  they  shall  have  completed  a  hasty  journey 
through  the  cities  of  Israel  to  announce  it.  That  the  words 
mean  this  and  nothing  else,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
any  way  weakened  down,  should  be  sufficiently  evident.'1 
But  is  it  sufficiently  evident  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
possible  that  Matthew,  who  probably  substituted  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
in  xvi.  28  (cf.  Mark  ix.  i),  has  made  a  similar  change  here. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the 
commission  to  the  Twelve  recorded  in  Matt.  x.  was  all 
delivered  on  one  and  the  same  occasion.  It  is  probably  a 
collection  of  sayings  addressed  to  the  Twelve  at  different 
times,  some  of  them  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  ministry. 
In  verse  25  we  read,  '  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the 

1  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  357. 
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house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of 
his  household  ?  '  But  it  is  not  until  xii.  24  that  we  are 
told  that  the  Pharisees  said,  '  This  man  doth  not  cast  out 
devils  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.'  Moreover, 
part  of  the  supposed  address  (Matt.  x.  17-22)  is  given  by 
Luke  in  another  and  wholly  different  context  (Luke  xxi. 
12-17).  Further,  we  are  informed  that  after  the  Seventy 
were  commissioned  and  sent  forth,  they  returned  and  gave 
a  report  of  their  mission.  But  we  are  not  told  that  the 
Twelve  left  Jesus  for  a  season  after  He  had  given  them 
their  commission,  nor  is  there  any  record  that  they  rendered 
an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

These  considerations  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Matt.  x.  is  not  the  report  of  an  address,  but  a  collection  of 
sayings  spoken  on  various  occasions,  some  of  them  possibly 
emerging  from  the  post-resurrection  period,  as  Winstanley 
suggests. 1 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  saying  under  discussion, 
'  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  is  always  eschatological,  whereas  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  some  instances  dynamical,  without  any 
immediate  eschatological  sense.  There  were  two  historic 
events,  happening  within  the  lifetime  of  that  generation, 
which  are  marked  out  as  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
One  was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Jewish  system,  the  other  was  the  breaking  forth 
of  the  power  of  God  in  the  triumphant  spread  of  the  gospel, 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  era  and  the  opening  of  the  Christian 
era.  That  these  predictions  are  expressed  in  vivid 
eschatological  language  does  not  make  them  eschatological 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.'2  In  this  sense  the  prediction 
was  literally  fulfilled.  The  disciples  did  not  go  through 
the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  (or  the  kingdom  of 
God)  came. 

MATTHEW  xxm.  39.  LUKE  xni.  35. 

'  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall          '  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not 

not    see    Me    henceforth,    till  ye  see  Me  until  ye  shall  say,  Blessed 

shall    say,    Blessed    is    he    that  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 

cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  the  Lord.' 

1  Jesus  and  the  Future,  p.  139. 

*  Maclntyre,  The  Other  Side  of  Death,  p.  124. 
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These  words  are  part  of  our  Lord's  lament  over  Jerusalem. 
They  are  recorded  by  Luke  as  having  been  uttered  before, 
and  by  Matthew  as  after,  the  triumphal  entry.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  Lucan  order  is  correct  and  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  triumphal  entry.  But  such  an. explana 
tion  would  not  suit  the  context.  Such  a  soul-stirring 
lament  would  hardly  end  with  the  intimation  that  Jesus 
would  be  absent  from  the  city  for  some  months  !  The 
words  must  refer  to  the  second  advent,  or  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  The  former  is  the  more  probable.  Our 
Lord  has  been  speaking  of  His  travail  over  Jerusalem. 
Now  he  says  He  can  do  no  more  for  the  city  until  that  day 
when  a  repentant  people  shall  welcome  Him.  It  is  most 
likely,  therefore,  that  He  is  thinking  of  the  Parousia. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  sayings  which  left  on  the  minds 
of  His  disciples  the  impression  that  it  was  near. 

LUKE  xviii.   8. 

Howbeit,  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ? 

This  question  occurs  in  the  context  of  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Judge.  Our  Lord  has  been  urging  the  need 
of  importunate  prayer  and  has  promised  that  it  will  hasten 
the  time  of  the  vindication  of  the  righteous.  In  other 
words,  He  asserts  that  this  event  is  dependent  on  the 
response  of  faith.  He  views  the  possibility  that  this 
response  may  not  be  forthcoming  on  any  wide  scale.  It 
would  seem  that  He  is  uttering  a  warning  against  the 
idea  that  the  triumphant  consummation  will  come 
automatically,  irrespective  of  the  disposition  and  faith 
of  men.  Christian  men  are  always  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  belief  that  because  they  cannot  do  without  God, 
God  will  achieve  His  purposes  without  them.  But  Jesus 
never  allows  His  hearers  to  forget  that  this  is  a  moral 
universe.  The  power  of  God  is  victorious  on  earth  only 
in  so  far  as  the  wills  of  men  are  consentient.  The  Son  of 
Man  may  come,  the  kingdom  may  knock  at  the  door,  but 
there  is  no  advance  except  as  men  make  the  free  and 
glad  and  adventurous  response  of  faith.  The  triumph 
of  evil  on  earth  is  a  live  possibility  if  faith  dies  out. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  results  of  our  investigation. 
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i.  THE  MEANING  AND  MODE  OF  THE  COMING  OF  THE 
SON  OF  MAN  AND  His  KINGDOM. 

The  thought  of  the  Parousia  as  a  definite  historical 
event  ending  the  Present  Age  and  inaugurating  the  Age 
to  Come  was  undoubtedly  a  very  prominent  element  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  Son  of  Man  is  to  judge  the 
world,  vindicate  righteousness,  and  consummate  His 
kingdom  in  a  transcendent  sphere.  We  have  found  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  scene  of  the  glorified 
kingdom  is  to  be  a  renovated  earth.  How  the  Parousia 
is  to  be  visualized  it  is  impossible  to  say.  When  Jesus 
speaks  of  coming  in  power  and  glory  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  He  is  using  conventional  imagery,  which  has  a 
concrete  meaning  behind  it,  but  which  cannot  be  translated 
literally.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  Present  Age 
will  be  ended  by  some  mighty  manifestation  of  the 
personal  presence  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  we  have  also  seen  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  His  kingdom  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  referring 
exclusively  to  the  Parousia.  There  are  indications,  even 
in  the  synoptics,  that  Jesus  spoke  of  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  as  a  process  as  well  as  an  event.  Where  Jesus 
is,  there  is  the  kingdom  ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  mani 
festation  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  there  the  kingdom  of  God  • 
comes  with  power.  The  great  movements  which  are 
inspired  by  the  living  Spirit  of  Jesus,  which  try  and  test 
and  judge  men,  and  which  inaugurate  new  epochs,  are 
comings  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  His  kingdom.  Jesus 
urges  men  to  be  watchful,  not  merely  that  they  may  be 
ready  if  the  end  should  come  in  their  day,  but  that  they 
may  welcome  every  fresh  manifestation  of  His  presence  •. 
and  power  in  the  movements  of  history.  They  must  \^ 
realize  that  the  kingdom  comes  from  above,  and  not  by 
mere  effort  and  organization. 

2.  THE  TIME  OF  THE  PAROUSIA 

It  is  freely  stated  to-day,  even  by  some  who  are  not 
thorough-going  eschatologists,  that  Jesus  taught  that 
His  Parousia  would  occur  within  the  lifetime  of  the  current 
generation.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
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should  not  suppose  that  He  was  mistaken.  Any  difficulties 
which  faith  may  feel  are  held  to  be  met  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kenosis.  But  can  the  matter  be  disposed  of  quite 
so  easily  as  this  ?  Can  we  admit  so  fundamental  an  error 
on  the  part  of  Christ  and  still  retain  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  His  Person  ?  The  primary  question  is  of  course  what 
our  Lord  said,  not  what  we  think  He  ought  to  have  said 
to  bring  Himself  into  harmony  with  our  theological  ideas 
of  Him.  If  we  can  establish  what  He  said  we  must  accept 
the  theological  consequences,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Up  to  a  point,  the  testimony  of  the  records  is  admittedly 
conflicting,  and  there  were  undoubtedly  '  tendencies  '  at 
work  in  the  early  Church  which  have  to  some  extent 
obscured  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus  on  the  subject.  But 
it  is  not  a  hopeless  enterprise  to  seek  to  ascertain  the  main 
drift  of  His  teaching.  Historical  investigation  must  not 
be  prejudiced  by  dogmatic  prepossessions.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  premised  that  historic  events  and 
dogmas  must  have  sufficient  historic  causes. 

Can  the  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  bear  the  strain  put  upon 
it  by  the  contention  that  Jesus  was  mistaken  in  His  teaching 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Parousia  ?  The  issue  raised  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  dates,  but  of  a  true  or  false  philosophy 
of  history.  According  to  the  eschatologists,  Jesus  con 
ceived  it  to  be  His  vocation  to  announce  the  early  end  of 
the  age  and  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  He 
died  on  the  cross  in  order  to  hasten  these  events.  He  was 
mistaken  in  His  central  message,  and  raised  in  His  followers 
hopes  that  were  not  fulfilled.  But  it  is  held  that  these  are 
small  matters  in  comparison  with  His  utter  loyalty  to 
what  He  thought  to  be  the  will  of  God,  erroneous  though 
His  interpretation  proved  to  be.  But  such  a  view  involves 
many  and  far-reaching  implications.  It  means  that  Jesus 
wholly  misconceived  God's  method  of  action  in  history  ; 
that  His  emphasis  was  not  on  the  moral  and  the  spiritual, 
but  on  the  supernatural  in  the  sense  of  the  miraculous  ; 
that  He  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  His  Cross, 
which  stands  as  the  boundary  mark  between  two  epochs 
of  history  and  two  conflicting  interpretations  of  life  ;  that 
the  fellowship  in  His  sufferings  of  successive  generations 
of  His  disciples  and  the  age-long  battle  between  good  and 
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evil  lay  outside  His  ken  ;  that  His  ethical  teaching  did  not 
contemplate  the  needs  of  the  unborn  hosts  who  would 
be  called  to  live  as  sons  of  the  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  world  ;  that  He  never  dreamt  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  His  own  abiding  presence  in  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  that  He  looked  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness, 
not  to  victory  in  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  but 
to  the  sudden  appearance  of  Himself  as  a  deus  ex  machina. 

That  Jesus  shared  the  limitations  of  the  knowledge  of 
His  age  in  such  matters  as  history  and  science  is  both 
thinkable  and  probable.  But  is  it  compatible  with  the 
witness  which  He  bore  to  His  filial  consciousness  to  suppose 
that  He  was  so  lacking  in  insight  into  the  mind  and  ways 
and  purposes  of  God  as  to  misinterpret  the  nature  of 
His  own  vocation,  and  be  blind  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  processes  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
be  realized  ?  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  '  eschatological  Jesus  '  is  inadequate  to  the  explanation 
of  either  the  Catholic  faith  or  the  Catholic  Church.  No 
more  water  can  be  got  out  of  a  well  than  there  is  in  it, 
and  the  eschatologists  do  not  point  us  to  a  source  out  of 
which  could  have  flowed  the  redeeming,  regenerating, 
and  renewing  influences  which  have  made  Christianity 
a  world-conquering  religion,  and  have  inspired  in  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  a  passion  for  the  lost. 

In  reply  to  this,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
Schweitzer,  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  the  eschato 
logical  theory,  has  displayed  a  passion  of  devotion  and  self- 
surrender  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
going  to  labour  as  a  missionary  in  West  Africa.  His 
motive,  he  says,  is  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
these  least.'  He  has  found  in  the  '  eschatological  Jesus  ' 
an  inspiration  sufficient  for  the  utmost  self-devotion. 
But  admiration  for  Schweitzer  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  self-devotion  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  correct 
historical  research,  or  of  sound  theological  thought. 
Schweitzer  has  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  it  would  be  neither  surprising  nor  exceptional 
if  there  were  more  in  his  faith  than  is  accounted  for  in  his 
theology.  The  '  eschatological  Jesus '  may  suffice  for 
individuals,  here  and  there,  the  roots  of  whose  faith  strike 
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deep  into  the  past.  But  the  question  of  importance  is, 
Would  such  a  Jesus  have  sufficed  to  build  up  the  Catholic 
faith  and  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

Professor  A.  G.  Hogg  has  written,  '  It  seems  only  candid 
to  admit  that,  if  perhaps  not  precisely  in  any  of  the  forms 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  yet  certainly  in  some  form  or 
other,  our  Lord  did  express  anticipation  of  an  early  con 
summation  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God.'  But  he 
holds  that  Christ  was  not  really  mistaken,  since  the  king 
dom  might  have  come  then  if  man  had  only  responded 
to  His  message.  '  May  the  kingdom  not  really  have  been 
at  hand — not  merely  that  beginning  of  it  which  actually 
came  to  pass,  but  its  consummation  too  ?  May  it  not 
have  been  simply  the  incredible  obstinacy  of  human 
distrust  that  needlessly  prevented  what  might  really  have 
taken  place  ?  Our  Lord  knew  that  with  the  Father  all 
things  were  possible — that  nothing  could  be  too  glorious 
for  God.  Would  He  not  then  have  been  false  to  His 
Father  if  He  had  counted  an  early  consummation  unlikely  ? ' 1 

But  unless  we  have  in  view  a  millennial  missionary 
kingdom,  an  argument  of  this  kind  can  only  be  legitimately 
developed  so  long  as  we  restrict  our  outlook  to  Palestine. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  if  the  Jews  had  received  Christ 
with  open  arms  the  consummated  kingdom  might  have 
appeared  then  and  there.  But  what  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  and  the  wild  tribes  beyond  ?  The  conversion  of 
Judaism  could  not  have  set  in  motion  the  moral  processes 
which  would  have  made  these  nations  ready  for  the  kingdom 
in  the  course  of  a  single  generation.  Arguments  of  this 
type  overlook  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  universal 
in  its  aim  and  outlook,  and  can  be  consummated  by  no 
miracle  short  of  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration.  Israel 
had  passed  through  a  long  period  of  education  and 
discipline,  and  even  so  had  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  which 
God  had  sought  to  teach  it.  To  suppose  that  other  nations 
could  come  to  a  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  the  truth, 
without  a  similar  schooling,  is  to  disregard  the  witness  of 
history  to  the  methods  whereby  God  redeems  men  from 
evil  to  good,  from  error  to  truth,  and  from  darkness  to 
light.  But  within  these  limits  it  is,  of  course,  true  that 

1  Christ's  Message  of  the  Kingdom  ,p.  36  f. 
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the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  is  hastened  or  hindered 
according  to  the  measure  of  man's  response  to  the  call  of 
Christ. 

But,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  crucial  question  is, 
What,  according  to  the  records,  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Parousia  ?  An  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  sum  up  the  evidence  as  impartially  as  possible. 

1.  Passages  which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  our  Lord 
expected  an  early  return : l 

(a)  '  There  be  some  of  them  which  stand  here  which  shall 
in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  His  kingdom  '  (Matt.  xvi.  28).     The  parallel  passages 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  however,  do  not  speak  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.     As 
we  have  seen,   the  latter  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  Parousia. 

(b)  '  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come  '  (Luke  xxii.  18  and 
par.).     This  is  an  ambiguous  saying  which  probably  refers 
to  spiritual  fellowship,  culminating  at  the  Parousia. 

(c)  Certain  passages  inculcate  the  need  for  watchfulness, 
as  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
(Mark  xiii.  33-37  ;   Matt.  xxiv.  43-51  ;  Luke  xii.  39-46  ; 
Luke  xvii.  26-30).     These  passages  may  undoubtedly  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Jesus  expected  to  return  immediately, 
though  even  here  there  is  no  definite  prophesying  as  to 
the  time  of  the  end. 

(d)  '  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of  Israel 
till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come  '  (Matt.  x.  23) .     The  significance 
of  these  words  has  already  been  discussed.     It  may  be 
added  here  that  if  they  were  a  prophecy  of  the  immediacy 
of  the  end,  they  had  already  been  falsified  when  Matthew's 
Gospel  was  written.     But  if  that  were  the  case,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Matthew  would  have  included  them. 

(e)  '  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth  till  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  '  (Matt. 
xxii.  38  ;  Luke  xiii.  35).     Our  Lord  is  speaking  here  of 
the  Parousia,  but  the  time-reference  is  ambiguous. 

2.  Passages   which    must   be   interpreted   in    a   contrary 
sense : 

1  For  the  exegesis  of  Mark  xiii.  see  ch.  iv. 
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(a)  The   parables   of   the   Seed  Growing   Secretly,   the 
Mustard-seed,  and  the  Leaven  assume  a  long  historical 
process  before  the  Parousia  and  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom.     The   same   assumption   underlies   the   parable 
of  the  Tares  and  of  the  Draw-net,  and  in  the  former  there 
is  an  implied  rebuke  of  impatience. 

(b)  The  parable  of  the  Virgins  suggests  that  the  Parousia 
will  be  delayed  ;  that  of  the  Pounds  is  spoken  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  '  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was 
immediately  to  appear  '  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Talents  it  is 
stated  that  the  lord  of  the  servants  returns  '  after  a  long 
time.' 

(c)  In  the  eschatological  discourse  (Mark  xiii.  10  ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  14)  it  is  said  that  before  the  coming  of  the  end  '  the 
gospel  must  first  be  preached  unto  all  the  nations.'     Further 
the  expression  '  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ' 
(Luke  xxi.  24)  can  only  refer  to  a  period  long  enough  to 
constitute   a   time     of   opportunity   and    grace    for    the 
Gentiles. 

(d)  Most  important  of  all,  there  is  our  Lord's  definite 
confession  of  ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  the  Parousia, 
'  Of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the 
angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  '  (Mark 
xiii.  32  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  26).     It  is  an  excess  of  literalism, 
which  borders  on  trifling,  to  maintain  that  our  Lord  is 
speaking  only  of  the  exact  date  and  hour  of  the  day. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  then,  is  that  our 
Lord  may  at  times  have  spoken  of  His  Parousia  as  though 
it  were  near  at  hand,  but  that  at  other  times  He  implied 
that  a  long  period  of  time  must  elapse,  and  that  He 
definitely  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  day  of  His 
coming.  The  evidence  when  fairly  weighed,  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  that  He  confidently  expected  to 
return  speedily  or  that  He  intended  to  teach  His  disciples 
to  cherish  this  expectation. 

There  remains  the  question,  How  did  the  impression  get 
abroad  in  the  early  Church  that  the  Parousia  was  near  at 
hand  ?  In  the  first  place  Jesus,  like  every  prophet,  used 
language  which  appeared  to  foreshorten  the  time.  In 
certain  moods  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  speak  of  the 
glory  of  the  consummated  kingdom  of  God  without  leaving 
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on  the  mind  of  His  hearers  the  impression  that  it  is  actually 
near  at  hand,  knocking  at  the  door.  In  the  case  of  our 
Lord  it  must  be  remembered  that  He  taught  that  the 
kingdom  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  sense  might  there  and 
then  be  received,  and  His  hearers  would  not  at  first  easily 
distinguish  between  this  idea  and  that  of  the  consummated 
kingdom.  Further,  He  taught  that  the  coming  of  the 
glorious  end  might  be  hastened  by  the  response  of  faith, 
and  this,  too,  would  have  the  effect  of  foreshortening  the 
time. 

Secondly,  our  Lord  had  to  convey  His  teaching  to 
those  whom  both  the  Old  Testament  and  apocalyptic 
literature  had  taught  to  think  in  eschatological  terms.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  us  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
catastrophic  events  and  historical  processes,  for  we  live 
in  a  world  of  different  thought-categories.  But  in  the 
intellectual  and  religious  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived 
it  was  very  difficult  for  the  disciples  to  separate  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  from  that  of  a  catastrophic  coming  of  God. 
We  learn  from  the  Gospels  that  they  were  slow  in  appre 
hending  certain  truths,  and  their  perception  may  have 
failed  them  here.  Jesus  was  content  that  they  should 
learn  from  the  logic  of  events  what  they  seemed  unable 
to  learn  from  His  words.  Moreover,  He  knew  that  there 
was  that  in  the  gospel  which  would  soon  burst  the  bands  of 
any  swaddling-clothes,  apocalyptic  or  otherwise,  in  which 
it  might  be  wrapped. 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  demand  from  the  early  disciples 
a  larger  measure  of  consistency  than  we  ask  from  ourselves. 
Eschatological  thought  has  never  been  wholly  coherent 
and  self-consistent  either  in  Judaism  or  in  Christianity. 
Conflicting  ideas  have  always  existed  side  by  side.  In  the 
hymn-books  of  the  Church  may  be  found  in  close  juxta 
position  hymns  which  cry  out  for  the  speedy  return  of  our 
Lord,  and  others  which  ask  that  the  Church  may  be  equipped 
with  strength  and  patience  for  its  missionary  work.  And 
a  congregation  will  sing  a  hymn  of  both  types  in  one 
and  the  same  service  without  any  sense  of  contradiction. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  same  antinomy 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  first  disciples. 

Fourthly,  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
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expectation  of  the  immediate  return  of  Jesus  was  not  so 
prominent  an  element  in  the  thought  of  the  early  Church 
as  is  often  represented  to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  in  certain  Palestinian  circles  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  apocalyptic  elements  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
these  circles  have  probably  left  their  mark  on  the  synoptic 
records.  But  we  shall  see,  in  later  chapters,  how,  gradually, 
our  Lord's  teaching  came  to  be  seen  in  truer  perspective, 
how  the  spirit  of  His  message  was  emancipated  from  its 
form,  and  how  the  hope  of  the  early  return  of  Jesus,  with 
out  being  altogether  displaced,  fell  into  the  background, 
not  merely  because  the  expectation  was  not  fulfilled,  but 
because  it  was  transmuted  into  more  spiritual  forms  of 
truth. 

But  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the 
expectation  of  an  early  Parousia  was  dominant  even  in 
Palestine.  The  subject  has  not  the  prominence  which 
might  be  expected  in  the  Acts.1  Peter  does  not  mention 
it  in  his  first  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  neither  does 
Paul  refer  to  it  in  any  of  his  speeches.  In  Acts  i.  n  we 
read,  '  This  Jesus  which  was  received  up  from  you  into 
heaven  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  Him 
going  into  heaven  ' ;  and  in  Peter's  address,  recorded  in 
chapter  iii.,  '  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  turn  again,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  .  .  .  and  that  He  may  send 
the  Christ  who  hath  been  appointed  for  you,  even  Jesus, 
whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restoration 
of  all  things '  (19  ff .) .  In  neither  of  these  passages  is  the  note 
of  immediacy  present.  Indeed  it  is  recorded  that  when 
the  Risen  Christ  was  asked  by  His  disciples,  '  Lord,  dost 
Thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ? '  He 
answered,  '  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  set  within  His  own  authority.  But 
ye  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  My  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth'  (i.  6ff.).  So  far  from  indicating  that  the 
Parousia  is  at  hand,  this  implies  a  long  process  of 
evangelization. 

3.  The  Judgement.    At  the  Parousia  will  take  place  the 

1  Anderson  Scott,  The  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  p.  213. 
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final  judgement,  the  Son  of  Man  acting  as  Judge.1  The 
judgement  will  be  according  to  works.  Then  will  follow 
the  Age  to  Come,  and,  according  to  Matt.  xxv.  46,  the 
righteous  will  go  to  age-long  life  and  the  wicked  to  age 
long  punishment  (KoAao-iv).  There  is  no  warrant  for 
taking  age-long  as  being  necessarily  synonymous  with 
everlasting.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  the  use  of  the 
Greek  word,  but  of  the  categories  which  Jesus  is  employing. 
The  word  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  His  division 
of  time  into  the  Present  Age  and  the  Age  to  Come.  Jesus 
is  speaking  of  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
wicked  in  the  Age  to  Come.  Whether  by  this  latter  term 
He  means  eternity,  He  does  not  say,  and  we  can  only 
leave  it  an  open  question.'  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of 
the  term  KoAao-ts  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is  remedial.  Aristotle  distinguishes  between 
Ko'Aao-is,  which  is  disciplinary  and  has  reference  to  him 
who  suffers,  and  ri/j-wpia,  which  is  penal  and  refers  to  the 
satisfaction  of  him  who  inflicts.8  But  this  distinction  is 
not  always  recognized,  especially  in  later  Greek.  Moulton 
and  Milligan,  however,  refer  to  later  passages,  where  the 
noun  (xoAao-is)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pruning  and  the  verb 
in  that  of  correcting.  They  say,  '  It  is  clearly  a  familiar 
sense  during  the  New  Testament  period,  and  we  cannot 
leave  it  out  of  consideration  when  we  examine  this  very 
important  word.'  *  No  certainty  can  be  attained,  therefore, 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  used  KoAao-ts.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  the  remedial  view  of  punish 
ment  cannot  be  affirmed,  neither  can  it  be  dogmatically 
ruled  out. 
The  scene  of  the  Age  to  Come  will  not  be  the  earth  but 

1  Wendt  holds  that  Jesus  did  not  attribute  to  Himself  '  the  execution 
of  the  general  world-judgement  over  mankind  of  all  ages.  But  He  con 
sidered  that  in  connexion  with  His  return  there  would  be  a  judgement 
upon  all  men  who  had  come  into  relationship  to  Him  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  His  disciples  and  friends  or  as  His  enemies  ' 
(Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  279  f.). 

1  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  if  there  is  no  threat  of  everlasting  punish 
ment,  there  is  no  promise  of  everlasting  life.  But  the  Christian  man's 
hope  of  immortality  does  not  rest  on  the  exegesis  of  a  Greek  word.  It  is 
grounded  on  the  sure  basis  of  an  indissoluble  fellowship  with  God  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

*  Grimm-Thayer  Lexicon  in  loc. 

*  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pt.  iv.  353. 
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the  spiritual  world.  It  is  possible  that  the  term  '  regenera 
tion  '  (TraAti/yeveo-t'a,  Matt.  xix.  28)  includes  the  idea  of 
the  renewal  or  restoration  of  the  material  universe.  This, 
however,  does  not  imply  a  glorified  earthly  life,  but  the 
transmutation  of  the  material  into  the  spiritual.  A  similar 
idea  is  found  in  some  of  the  apocalypses  :  '  For  all  corrup 
tible  things  shall  vanish  and  there  shall  be  eternal  life  ' 
(2  Enoch  Ixv.  10)  ;  '  For  that  time  is  the  consummation  of 
that  which  is  corruptible  and  the  beginning  of  that  which 
is  not  corruptible  '  (Ap.  Bar.  Ixxiv.  2). 


VI 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

JESUS  conceived  of  the  present  world  as  the  field  of  a 
conflict  between  God  and  Satan.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  He  utterly  despaired  of  it  as  being  under 
the  domination  of  Satan.  He  did  not  share  the  view  of 
some  of  the  apocalyptists,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
moral  renewal  of  the  world  until  the  catastrophic  coming 
of  the  Age  to  Come.  He  traced  evil  to  the  activity  of 
Satan,  but  He  also  said,  '  From  within,  out  of  the  heart  of 
men,  evil  thoughts  proceed  '  (Mark  vii.  21).  He  called  men 
to  repentance,  and  sought  to  show  them  how  evil  thoughts 
might  be  overcome.  The  power  of  Satan  was  not  irre 
sistible  ;  it  could  be  combated  and  vanquished.  When 
the  Seventy  returned  to  Him  with  joy  and  told  Him  that 
they  had  found  that  even  the  devils  were  subject  to  them, 
He  said,  '  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven  ' 
(Luke  x.  1 8).  In  the  works  that  they  had  wrought  He  saw 
a  triumph  over  Satan,  which  had  within  it  the  promise 
of  greater  victories. 

Our  Lord's  agreement  with  the  dualism  of  the  apocalyp 
tists  is  only  superficial.  '  He  never  ceased  to  regard  the 
world  as  even  now  governed  by  God.  .  .  .  He  discerned 
in  the  present  the  operation  of  the  same  divine  laws  that 
will  prevail  hereafter,  and  connected  even  suffering  and 
death  with  the  will  of  God.  The  world  as  He  saw  it  was 
not  a  mere  kingdom  of  Satan  over  against  the  future 
kingdom  of  God,  but  an  imperfect  world  into  which  evil 
had  somehow  entered  and  thwarted  the  divine  purpose. 
.  .  .  God's  will  is  accomplishing  itself  even  now,  in  spite 
of  all  the  powers  that  are  seeking  to  frustrate  it ;  and  when 
the  kingdom  comes,  it  will  reign  without  hindrance  in  a 
renovated  world.'1 

These  considerations  raise  the  question  of  the  significance 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  will. 

1  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  p.  100. 
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In  what  relation  does  His  ethic  stand  to  the  kingdom  ? 
Did  He  give  it  as  embodying  laws  of  universal  validity,  and 
as  setting  forth  ideals  which  ought  to  be  striven  after  in  all 
times  and  places,  by  societies  no  less  than  by  individuals, 
and  by  states  no  less  than  by  private  citizens  ?  Or  did  He 
interpret  His  vocation  to  be  to  minister  merely  to  His  own 
age,  and  therefore  to  give  moral  guidance  in  particular 
circumstances  rather  than  to  lay  down  moral  principles 
universally  applicable  ?  The  contention  has  been  advanced 
that  Christ  gave  His  contemporaries  an  interims-ethik — 
an  ethic  for  the  brief  interval  which  was  to  intervene  before 
the  Parousia.  If,  however,  the  position  is  established 
that  Jesus  did  not  announce  His  early  return,  then  this 
contention  is  answered  in  advance,  and  His  ethical  teaching 
was  intended  to  guide  men  in  the  interval  before  the 
Parousia — however  long  that  might  be.  But  the  issue  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  an  examination  of  the 
ethical  teaching  itself.  In  this  way  we  shall  see  how  far 
it  is  limited  by  and  how  far  it  transcends  the  conditions  of 
a  particular  land  and  age. 

The  idea  of  the  interims-ethik  was  unfolded  by  Johannes 
Weiss  in  1892.  He  held  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  '  not 
so  much  an  ethic  as  a  penitential  discipline.'  This  position 
was  somewhat  modified  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
(1900).  He  admits  that  there  are  some  words  of  Jesus 
which  are  not  touched  by  the  eschatological  temper. 
There  are  the  sayings  out  of  which  delight  in  nature  and 
the  world  of  men  shines  forth — some  of  the  parables,  the 
moral  maxims  in  their  eternal  power,  and  the  command 
ment  of  love  to  God  and  man.  But  there  are  others  which 
relate  to  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  the 
exhortation  to  refrain  from  angry  and  lustful  thought,  as 
well  as  from  murder  and  adultery,  the  commandments 
to  love  our  enemies  and  to  resist  not  evil,  the  demand  for 
self-renunciation  and  the  teaching  as  to  worldly  possessions 
and  family  life.  Schweitzer  regrets  Johannes  Weiss' 
modification  of  his  earlier  view,  and  holds  that  '  there  is 
for  Jesus  no  ethic  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  all  natural  relationships  .  .  .  are  abolished. 
Temptation  and  sin  no  longer  exist.  ...  To  serve,  to 
humble  oneself,  to  incur  persecution  and  death,  belong  to 
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the  ethic  of  the  interim,  just  as  much  as  does  penitence. 
They  are  indeed  only  a  higher  form  of  penitence.' 1 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  are  of  the  nature  of  an  interims- ethik. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  uttered  with  a  view  to  conditions 
which  prevail  in  a  sinful  world.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
injunctions  against  the  unforgiving  spirit,  and  lust,  and 
hate,  for  instance,  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  from 
which  sin  will  be  absent.  But  this  is  a  different  thing  from 
saying  that  Christ's  precepts  embodied  temporary  regula 
tions  for  governing  conduct  during  a  brief  and  special 
interval  of  time.  All  His  precepts  were  the  embodiment 
of  an  absolute  ethic.  The  ethical  principles  that  lie  behind 
the  laws  of  forgiveness,  and  purity,  and  self-control  are 
part  of  the  fabric  of  the  consummated  kingdom.  If  a  man 
has  conquered  hate  it  does  not  mean  that  the  law  of  love 
no  longer  has  dominion  over  him,  but  that  this  law  is 
written  on  his  heart.  He  loves,  not  from  a  desire  to  obey  a 
law,  but  because  his  nature  is  love.  So  in  the  perfected 
kingdom  the  fact  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  good  and 
evil,  and  that  therefore  the  distinction  between  good  and 
evil  is  transcended,  does  not  imply  that  the  laws  of  good 
ness  cease  to  be  operative,  but  that  they  have  become 
triumphant  inward  principles.  The  precepts  of  Jesus, 
therefore,  even  when  designed  to  meet  temporary  conditions, 
were  all  expressions  of  an  absolute  ethic,  having  its  source 
in  the  will  of  God.  His  laws  embodied  the  principles 
which  were  destined  to  prevail  in  the  coming  kingdom. 

The  evidence,  when  fairly  examined,  does  not  bear  out 
the  theory  that  in  His  moral  teaching  Jesus  was  guided 
solely  or  mainly  by  the  thought  of  the  approaching  end. 
There  are  whole  tracts  of  His  teaching  which  cannot  be 
so  limited.  The  commandments  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
the  call  to  live  as  children  of  God,  the  exhortations  to 
compassion,  purity,  humility,  service — these  are  not 
temporary  regulations  but  principles  of  character  and 
conduct  applicable  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  '  If  one 
fixes  his  attention  on  single  passages,  or  on  a  single  group 
of  passages,  he  may  easily  conclude  with  Tolstoi  that  the 
essence  of  the  gospel  is  in  the  single  virtue  of  non-resistance, 
1  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  364. 
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or,  with  Schweitzer,  that  it  is  in  the  single  idea  of  eschatology. 
When,  however,  we  recall  the  prevailing  tone  of  ethical 
teaching,  and  still  more  the  habitual  attitude  of  the  Teacher 
toward  the  world  in  which  He  found  Himself,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  in  it  a  predominating  quality  of  indifference  to  the 
world's  affairs  or  a  complete  preoccupation  with  a  super 
natural  catastrophe.  On  the  contrary,  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
exhibit  on  the  whole  a  kind  of  sanity,  universality,  applic 
ability,  which  are  independent  ot  abnormal  circumstances 
and  free  from  emotional  strain.  There  is  nothing 
apocalyptic  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  or  in  the 
appropriation  by  Jesus  of  the  two  great  commandments, 
or  in  the  prayer  for  to-day's  bread  and  the  forgiveness  of 
trespasses,  or  in  the  praise  of  peace-making  and  purity  of 
heart.  Yet  in  these,  and  not  in  the  mysterious  prophecies 
of  the  approaching  desolation,  the  conscience  of  the  world 
has  found  its  Counsellor  and  Guide.  The  apocalyptic 
anticipations  find  their  parallels  in  much  of  the  contemporary 
literature,  but  the  ethical  sagacity  and  sufficiency  are 
original  and  unique.'1 

The  truth  is  that  the  interest  which  was  primary  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Jesus  was  the  bringing  of  men  into  a 
right  relation  with  God.  The  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  for  Him  a  mere  supernatural  portent,  but 
the  triumph  of  the  rule  of  God — that  is,  the  reconciliation 
of  man  and  God.  The  kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

1  F.  G.  Peabody,  '  New  Testament  Eschatology  and  New  Testament 
Ethics  '  in  Transactions  of  the  Third  International  Congress  for  the  History 
of  Religions,  ii.,  p.  309.  Professor  Burkitt  writes,  '  A  detailed  reply  might 
be  made  to  arguments  like  Professor  Peabody's.  Indeed,  the  apocalyptic 
background  behind  much  of  our  Lord's  ethical  teaching,  notably  that 
about  "daily  bread,"  can,  I  think,  actually  be  recognized.  But  however 
this  may  be,  for  the  student  of  history  the  final  necessity  is  not  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  those  parts  of  the  remembered  words  of  Jesus  which  happen 
to  strike  an  immediate  chord  in  our  ethical  consciousness.  The  first 
necessity  is  to  place  Him  in  due  relation  to  the  strange  and  far-off  time  in 
which  He  lived  among  men.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  account  for  is  the 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  His  earliest  followers 
and  apostles  '  (The  Earliest  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  74  f.).  But  is 
it  necessary  to  make  Jesus  a  '  thorough-going  eschatologist '  in  order  to 
bring  Him  into  relation  with  His  own  time  ?  Does  not  such  an  assumption 
overlook  the  transmuting  power  of  an  original  and  creative  personality  ? 
Further,  if  the  eschatological  theory  is  one  possible  explanation  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  does  it  not 
leave  unexplained  their  subsequent  devotion,  when  what  was  alleged  to 
have  been  their  central  hope  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  their  Lord 
to  return. 
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The  word  of  first  importance  in  His  vocabulary  is  not 
'  kingdom  '  but  '  God.'  For  example,  His  argument 
'  against  amassing  riches  is  not  that  this  is  not  worth  a  man's 
while,  since  the  final  catastrophe  is  so  near  ;  it  is  that  such 
a  concentration  of  heart  upon  outward  possessions  is  at 
variance  with  a  free  devotion  to  the  Father.'1  The  ethics 
of  Jesus  are  not  arbitrary  ordinances  ;  they  spring  out  of  a 
free  devotion  to  the  Father,  and  therefore  have  a  timeless 
significance.  His  message  is  not  '  Enter  the  kingdom  that 
you  may  be  right  with  God,'  but  '  get  right  with  God,  and 
in  so  doing  you  will  enter  the  kingdom.' 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  apart  altogether 
from  the  idea  of  an  interims-ethik,  there  are  parts  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  which  create  difficulty,  because  of  their 
seeming  inapplicability  to  the  life  of  to-day.  A  number 
of  His  utterances  appear  to  have  an  ascetic,  world- 
renouncing  character.  We  are  not  to  lay  up  treasure  on 
earth,  but  in  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  19  ff.).  The  possession  of 
riches  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the  soul  (Mark  x.  25).  The 
rich  young  ruler  is  told  to  sell  whatever  he  has  and  give 
to  the  poor  (Mark  x.  21).  We  are  to  take  no  thought  as  to 
food  and  drink  and  raiment  but  are  to  rely  on  our  heavenly 
Father  for  these  things  (Matt.  vi.  25  ff.).  We  are  bidden, 
when  we  make  a  feast,  to  invite  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind  (Luke  xiv.  13),  a  practice  only  observed  on 
special  occasions  by  the  followers  of  Christ  to-day.  If 
we  are  smitten  on  one  cheek  we  are  to  turn  the  other  also. 
If  any  one  would  take  away  our  coat,  we  are  to  let  him 
have  our  cloke  as  well.  If  any  one  compels  us  to  go  one 
mile,  we  are  to  go  with  him  twain.  ^  We  are  to  give  to 
those  who  ask  of  us,  and  lend  to  those  who  would  borrow 
of  us.  We  are  not  to  resist  evil  (Matt.  v.  39  ff.).  There 
are  also  certain  sayings  which  seem  to  show  scant  regard 
for  the  sanctities  of  family  life.  A  man  who  has  expressed 
a  readiness  to  follow  Christ  if  he  may  first  go  to  bury  his 
father  is  told,  '  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  '  (Matt.  viii. 
22).  Again,  Jesus  said  '  If  any  man  cometh  unto  Me,  and 
hateth  not  his  own  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children 
and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he 
cannot  be  My  disciple '  (Luke  xiv.  26).  Further,  He 

1  Mofiatt,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  60. 
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appeared  to  set  Himself  in  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  existing  State  when  He  said  that  the 
condition  of  greatness  in  His  kingdom  should  not  be  rank 
and  authority,  but  service  (Matt.  xx.  25  ff.). 

But  when  we  turn  from  these  words  to  Jesus'  own 
conduct  we  do  not  find  that  the  two  pictures  harmonize. 
He  had  an  open  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  world,  for  the 
orderliness  of  its  arrangements,  and  He  shared  in  its  joys. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  lily  of  the  field.  With 
the  insight  of  a  poet,  He  found  materials  for  His  parables 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  nature  and  in  human  life. 
He  cared  not  merely  for  the  soul  but  for  the  body  ;  He 
taught  and  healed  and  fed  the  hungry  multitude.  His 
pious  contemporaries  thought  that  He  was  worldly,  and 
He  had  to  defend  His  disciples  because  they  did  not  fast 
(Matt.  ix.  14).  He  vindicated  care  for  the  body  against 
a  perverted  Sabbatarianism  (Mark  ii.  25  ff.).  He  was 
called  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber  because  He 
joined  in  feasts  (Matt.  xi.  19),  and  His  companions  at 
these  festive  gatherings  were  not  always  the  lame,  and  the 
halt,  and  the  blind.  He  condemned  laying  up  treasure  on 
earth,  but  apparently  He  and  His  disciples  had  a  common 
fund  (John  xiii.  29).  He  went  often  to  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  well-to-do  home  in  Bethany,  but  we  do  not  read 
that  He  commanded  His  hosts  to  sell  all  that  they  had  and 
give  to  the  poor.  He  bade  men  hate  father,  mother,  wife, 
children,  but  He  drew  little  children  to  Him  and  blessed 
them  (Mark  x.  13  ff .)  ;  He  protected  the  wife  against  the 
caprice  of  her  husband  in  divorce,  and  proclaimed  marriage 
to  be  a  holy,  inviolable  ordinance  of  God  (Mark  x.  5  ff.). 
He  forbade  care,  and  yet  He  cared  for  His  mother  when 
from  the  cross  He  committed  her  to  the  beloved  disciple 
(John  xix.  26  f.).  When  He  was  struck  by  the  servant  of 
the  high-priest  He  did  not  turn  the  other  cheek  for  a  second 
blow,  but  asked  him  why  he  struck  Him  (John  xviii.  23).* 
He  submitted  willingly  to  the  worldly  power  which  judged 
Him,  and  did  not  say  that  as  a  godless  institution  it  had  no 
authority  over  Him.  * 

1  The  Johannine  references  are  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  as  corroborative  evidence. 

*  See  Feine,  N.T.  Theologie  (1910  ed.),  pp.  159-162. 
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It  is  evident  from  this  that  we  must  get  behind  the  form 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  spirit  of  His  teaching.  Pro 
fessor  Kirsopp  Lake  has  truly  said  that,  broadly  speaking, 
there  are  two  aspects  of  ethical  teaching.  '  The  first  is  that 
with  which  in  modern  times  we  are  so  familiar,  the  teaching 
which  says  that  the  first  thing  which  a  man  has  to  do  is 
to  be  a  good  citizen.  This  is  the  world-affirming  ethic 
which  says  that  this  world  as  we  have  it  is  God's  world. 
That  is  a  perfectly  true  statement ;  we  are  put  here  to 
work,  and  if  we  scorn  society,  and  do  not  do  our  fair  share, 
we  are  shirking  the  responsibility  which  has  been  put  upon 
our  shoulders.  .  .  .  But  there  is  also  another  kind  of 
teaching — the  teaching  which  denies  the  world,  which 
says  that  these  social  and  national  claims  are  doubtless 
valid,  but  says  that  there  is  something  beyond  them  all, 
and  a  man  is  more  than  a  good  citizen.  .  .  .  There  come 
times  when  he  will  not  even  be  able  to  do  his  work  in  the 
world  properly  if  he  does  not  throw  aside  the  world 
altogether  for  a  moment,  and  stand  apart  from  the  hurry 
and  evil  of  life  as  it  is  now,  to  ask  himself  what  he  will  do 
in  the  end  thereof.  This  is  the  world-renouncing  ethic 
which  says  that  although  many  possessions  and  wide 
interests  enable  a  man  not  only  to  enjoy  life  but  also  to 
do  much  good  to  other  people,  if  he  be  not  able  at  times 
to  throw  off  all  their  claims,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  his 
own  surroundings.'1 

This  is  a  very  important  distinction  ;  it  is  here  that  we 
find  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
renunciation.  To  understand  this  teaching  we  must 
recognize  the  absolute  supremacy  which  our  Lord  attached 
to  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Not  that  He  was  indifferent 
to  aesthetic  and  intellectual  values,  but  '  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  of  beauty  are  themselves  modes  of  moral 
activity.'* 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  He  was  not  regardless  of  even 
material  values.  Since  man  is  compounded  of  body  and 
soul  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  material  conditions  under 
which  moral  values  are  pursued.  But  Jesus  viewed  life 
sub  specie  aeternitatis,  and  He  called  on  men  to  bring  the 

1  The  Stewardship  of  Faith,  p.  32  f. 

*  VV.  R.  Sorley,  Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  510. 
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temporal  into  the  service  of  the  things  of  abiding  worth, 
whatever  the  cost.  The  method  by  which  this  can  be 
achieved  is  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Men  must  lose 
their  life  to  find  it.  They  must  sell  all  that  they  have  to 
buy  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  is  more  easy  to  deduce 
from  this  teaching  a  general  principle  than  particular 
rules  of  conduct.  But  it  was  foreign  to  the  method  of 
Jesus  to  enunciate  particular  rules.  The  principle  has 
manifold  applications  according  to  varying  circumstances. 
One  man,  like  Francis  of  Assisi,  has  literally  to  sell  all  that 
he  has  and  give  to  the  poor.  Another  has  what  may  be  a 
harder  task — to  administer  his  possessions  as  a  trust  and 
to  remain  so  detached  from  them  as  to  be  poor  '  in  spirit.' 
The  essential  thing  is  the  recognition  of  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  and  the  necessity  of 
unfaltering  renunciation  of  everything  for  their  sake.  To 
serve  God  and  Mammon  is  an  impossibility.  This  is  the 
first  lesson  which  must  be  learnt  by  those  who  would  con 
form  their  lives  to  the  Christian  ethic.  The  world,  with 
all  its  artificial,  fleeting,  and  false  values,  must  be  renounced. 
But  when  this  renunciation  has  been  made,  when  a  man 
has  established  his  independence  of  the  material  and 
evanescent,  then  he  is  in  a  position  to  affirm  the  world — that 
is,  to  yoke  everything  that  is  of  worth  into  the  service  of 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual. 

The  actual  form  of  the  words  of  Jesus  was  probably 
influenced,  more  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine,  by  the  con 
ditions  of  His  own  time.  For  example,  the  much-con 
troverted  saying  '  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil '  (Matt.  v.  39), 
is  best  explained  as  being  directed  against  the  Zealot  move 
ment.  In  the  literature  of  the  time  the  Romans  are 
described  as  '  evil  beasts,'  Pompey  is  called  '  the  sinner,' 
and  wickedness  is  regarded  as  being  concentrated  in  god 
less  imperial  Rome.1  If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
Jesus  is  not  discussing  the  abstract  question  of  the  Christian 
relation  to  military  service,  but  is  dealing  with  a  concrete 
case.  He  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Zealots,  who 
had  secularized  and  politicized  the  Messianic  hope,  and 
demands  that  His  countrymen  rely  not  on  the  arm  of  the 

1  See  article  by  present  writer,  '  Anti-Zealotism  in  the  Gospels,'  in 
Expository  Times,  January,  1916. 
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flesh  but  on  the  arm  of  the  Spirit  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  argument  that  if  Jesus 
disapproved  of  armed  force  by  the  Zealots,  He  would 
equally  have  condemned  its  use  in  every  other  case.  But 
it  is  notoriously  hazardous  to  argue  from  the  particular 
to  the  universal.  Zealotism  was  a  purely  secular  move 
ment,  unscrupulous  in  its  methods,  and  regardless  both  of 
the  advance  and  the  defence  of  spiritual  truth.  Its  method 
was  antipathetic  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  all  that  was  best 
in  Judaism.  Christ  saw  that  the  Zealots,  so  far  from 
furthering,  were  hindering  the  realization  of  the  national 
hope,  and  events  abundantly  justified  Him.  We  cannot 
therefore  elevate  a  particular  injunction,  called  forth  in 
these  circumstances,  into  a  principle  of  universal  validity. 
It  may  be  legitimate  or  illegitimate  for  the  Christian  man 
to  bear  arms.  The  question  must  be  settled  not  by  isolating 
this  precept,  but  in  the  wider  light  of  the  fundamental 
truths  and  animating  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Every  preacher  must  of  necessity  address  his  own  age, 
if  he  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  He  cannot  declare  eternal  principles  in  vacua. 
In  order  that  their  impact  may  be  felt,  he  must  establish 
contact  with  his  contemporaries.  That  is,  it  is  incumbent  / 
on  him  to  express  eternal  principles  in  moral  precepts  I 
that  shall  give  guidance  to  his  hearers.  The  difference 
between  the  true  prophet  and  the  false  is  that  while  the 
precepts  of  the  latter  are  mere  rules  of  expediency,  those 
of  the  former  are  embodiments,  however  imperfect,  of 
eternal  truth.  No  precept  can  fully  express  an  unchanging 
principle,  so  as  to  make  clear  all  its  manifold  applications, 
though  some  may  do  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  others. 
For  instance  the  injunction  '  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,' 
if  addressed  to  the  Zealots,  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  solve 
the  many  perplexing  problems  which  relate  to  military 
service,  although  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving 
at  a  judgement.  But  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  command 
ment  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself  are  precepts  through 
which  principles  shine  forth  more  clearly,  though  even 
they  are  not  self-sufficient.  Questions  not  easily  answered 
arise  in  the  effort  to  apply  them,  and  the  answer  is  to  be 
found  not  so  much  in  the  literal  words  as  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

H 
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So  with  our  Lord's  world-renouncing  ethic.  His  words 
are  lamps,  but  the  Light  of  the  World  is  more  than  the 
lights  that  shine  from  the  several  lamps.  The  fact  that 
many  of  these  sayings  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  they  are  to  be  watered  down.  The  command  to 
prefer  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  those  of  the  family 
>has  a  very  literal  significance  for  many  on  the  mission- 
field  ;  but  that  does  not  exhaust  its  meaning.  It  has  a 
serious  message  for  those  who  live  in  Christian  lands. 
First  things  must  be  put  in  the  first  place,  and  the  interests 
•  of  the  kingdom  must  be  recognized  as  supreme  over  all 
others.  We  must  care  for  the  kingdom  of  God  more  than 
for  anything  else.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  Christian  man 
must  renounce  the  world.  There  must  be  an  inner  victory 
and  an  inner  detachment  which  shall  set  him  free  from 
the  bondage  of  earthly  things,  and  make  his  relation  to 
God  and  to  the  Divine  will  the  most  sacred  and  vital 
concern  of  his  life.  Prosperity  should  not  impoverish  his 
soul  nor  adversity  warp  it,  and  social  and  family  ostracism 
should  not  avail  to  cause  him  to  turn  aside  from  the  path 
of  the  Divine  will. 

But  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  merely  negative.  He 
sounded  the  note  of  affirmation  as  well  as  renunciation. 
Indeed,  renunciation  is  regarded  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  the  means  to  affirmation.  We  can  conquer  the 
world  and  transform  it  in  so  far  as  we  renounce  it.  World- 
denial  is  but  a  step  backward  to  gather  strength  for  world- 
affirmation.  Jesus  never  regarded  the  world  as  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  Father's  government.  The  world  is  God's 
world,  though  there  is  much  hi  it  that  is  contrary  to  His 
will.  The  hope  of  the  kingdom  is  the  hope  of  the  establish- 

/ment  of  the  rule  of  God,  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  World- 
renunciation  is  not  world-abandonment ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  secret  of  inheriting  the  world.  It  is  only  when, 
in  spirit,  we  have  renounced  earthly  goods,  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  use  our  possessions,  whether  many  or  few, 
aright.  It  is  only  when  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  the 
selfish  desires  and  ambitions  of  the  world  that  we  can 

/disinterestedly  fulfil  our  duties  as  good  citizens.  It  is  only 
when  our  relationship  to  God  dominates  all  other  relation- 
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ships  that  we  can  be  everything  that  fathers  and  mothers, 
husbands  and  wives,  and  brothers  and  sisters  ought  to  be. 
It  is  in  these  ways  that  Christian  men  inherit  the  earth 
and  lead  others  into  their  inheritance.  As  they  renounce 
the  world,  they  not  only  affirm  it  for  themselves,  but  they 
transform  it  and  so  hasten  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  '  otherworldliness.' 

The  Christian  ethic,  then,  is  absolute.  It  embodies  the 
principles  on  which  the  rule  of  God  is  founded — principles 
to  which  we  are  to  strive  to  conform  our  lives  here  on 
earth,  and  which  will  be  triumphant  in  the  consummated 
kingdom.  It  is  absolute  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  God.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  precept  of 
Jesus  expresses  the  whole  truth  and  is  universally  binding 
in  its  most  literal  sense.  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
than  that  Christianity  should  be  reduced  to  a  new  legalism. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  '  spirit  and  life  '  and  are  to  be  so 
treated  and  interpreted.  Every  precept  is  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  His  whole  spirit  and  purpose.  We  shall  go 
astray  unless  we  keep  clearly  before  our  mind  that  the 
Christian  ethic  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Christian  ethic  is  the  will  of  God,  and  we 
cannot  know  the  will  of  God  unless  we  know  the  Father. 
The  first  essential  to  an  understanding  and  observance  of 
the  laws  of  the  new  kingdom  is  the  attainment  of  a  right 
relation  to  God.  The  Christian  ethic  is  not  an  external 
code  imposed  by  authority,  but  a  new  rule  of  conduct 
which  springs  spontaneously  from  the  new  relationship  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  sets  us  to  God.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  cross  is  the  symbol  both  of  reconciliation  to  God 
and  of  the  moral  demands  of  the  gospel.  The  two  ideas 
are  inseparably  united.  The  new  ethic  is  understood  and 
embraced  by  those  who  know  the  meaning  of  reconciliation. 
Repentance,  which  is  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom,  is  not  the  mere  change  of  a  set  of  opinions ;  it 
is  the  change  of  mind  and  disposition  and  will  which  is 
begotten  of  a  new  vision  of  and  fellowship  with  God.  In 
this  fellowship  old  standards  of  conduct  and  conceptions 
of  value  are  displaced  by  new,  and  external  ordinances 
make  way  for  laws  written  on  the  heart. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  Christian  ethic  cannot  be 
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apprehended,  interpreted,  and  applied  apart  from  that 
fellowship  with  God,  which  is  known  as  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit.  The  most  adequate  summary  of  it  in  the  form 
of  a  precept  is  undoubtedly  the  commandment  of  love  to 
God  and  man.  But  the  application  of  the  precept  raises 
many  complex  problems.  To  know  what  are  the  implica 
tions  of  love  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  we  must  exercise 
all  our  intellectual  and  moral  resources  and  make  large 
demands  upon  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  others.  But 
even  that  will  not  suffice,  unless,  too,  we  live  in  the  fellow 
ship  of  the  Spirit  who  guides  into  all  truth.  Jesus  did  not 
give  us  a  number  of  infallible  precepts  or  a  code  of  regula 
tions  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  intellectual  and  moral  quest. 
On  the  contrary,  He  attached  value  to  the  discipline  of 
moral  struggle  and  of  the  search  for  truth.  The  sons  of 
the  kingdom  are  not  those  who  do  righteousness  because 
it  is  enacted,  but  those  who  having  learnt  for  themselves 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  do  righteousness 
because  they  have  freely  chosen  it  and  have  learnt  to  love 
it.  For  this  reason,  Jesus  instead  of  leaving  behind  Him 
a  rigid  code,  bequeathed  words  clothed  with  quenchless 
light,  and  the  promise  of  the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit. 
Men  wrestle  with  particular  precepts  to  prove,  for  example, 
that  it  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate  for  a  Christian  to  bear 
arms,  or  that  there  is  room  or  no  room  for  competition  in 
the  Christian  State.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  Christ  imposes 
His  authority  upon  us.  He  says,  '  If  ye  love  Me,  ye  will 
keep  My  commandments.'  The  love  of  Christ  is  the 
supreme  moral  interpreter  and  guide.  Christian  men  will 
often  make  mistakes  and  will  sometimes  differ  from  one 
another,  but  if  there  is  in  their  hearts  a  pure  and  disin 
terested  love  of  Christ,  they  will,  in  fellowship  with  one 
another,  discover  the  pathway  of  the  will  of  God,  and  tread 
it  as  free  men  and  not  as  slaves.  The  precepts  of  Jesus 
are  stars  set  in  the  firmament  by  which  we  must  shape  our 
course ;  but  we  shall  lose  our  way  unless  we  have  also  the 
compass  of  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  an  important  question  how  far  the  Christian  ethic 
is  intended  to  apply  to  societies  as  well  as  individuals. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  Jesus  was  indifferent  to 
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political  systems  and  social  organizations.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  they  are  right.  In  the  first  place,  He  clearly 
did  not  give  His  blessing  to  any  particular  political  or 
economic  theory,  nor  did  He  identify  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  any  form  of  social  organization.  For  Him  the  ideal 
theory  is  that  which  is  most  firmly  and  deeply  grounded 
in  the  Father's  righteousness,  and  the  ideal  form  of 
organization  is  that  in  and  through  which  the  spirit  of 
brotherly-love  can  find  freest  and  fullest  expression.  In 
the  second  place,  He  did  not  deal  directly  with  political 
and  social  institutions,  but  went  behind  them  to  the 
thoughts  and  desires  and  purposes  of  which  they  are  the 
visible  embodiment  and  expression.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  His  ethic  is  purely  the  concern  of  the 
individual,  and  has  no  relation  to  society.  Jesus  came 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  is 
a  social  ideal.  Prophets  and  apocalyptists  had  looked 
for  the  coming  of  an  ideal  society,  and  the  petition  '  Thy 
kingdom  come  on  earth  '  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
prayer  for  a  new  world-order,  to  be  realized  either  eschato- 
logically,  or  as  the  present  writer  believes,  progressively. 
But  even  if  Jesus  had  never  used  the  terminology  of 
the  kingdom,  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  the  applica 
tion  of  the  Christian  ethic  to  the  individual.  The  individual 
lives  in  society,  and  the  moral  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  former  are  bound  to  react  on  the  latter.  Laws  and 
institutions  are  approximate  expressions  of  the  general 
conscience  of  the  people,  and  inevitably  become  more 
enlightened  and  just  and  beneficent  as  that  conscience 
becomes  more  sensitive  and  instructed.  If  an  ever 
growing  body  of  Christian  sentiment  comes  into  being 
in  a  nation,  it  naturally  modifies  the  established  order, 
and  in  this  way  the  regeneration  of  individuals  and  the 
regeneration  of  institutions  goes  on  side  by  side,  when  the 
Christian  conscience  is  fully  awake.  Moreover,  however 
the  State  be  defined,  it  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
individuals,  and  such  of  them  as  are  Christian  are  not  freed 
from  their  Christian  obligations  by  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  perforce  living  and  acting  in  association  with  others, 
many  or  most  of  whom  do  not  accept  the  same  moral 
standards.  A  State  that  is  pagan  in  spirit,  even  though 
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Christian  in  name,  cannot  be  expected  to  shape  its  policy 
according  to  the  Christian  ideal.  The  upholders  of  a 
commercial  system  that  is  wholly  materialistic  will  laugh 
the  Christian  ethic  to  scorn.  But  in  lands  where 
Christianity  has  gained  a  footing,  no  State  is  entirely 
pagan  and  no  commercial  system  is  entirely  materialistic. 
In  each  case  the  disintegration  has  begun.  The  Christian 
leaven  is  producing  a  silent  and  gradual  but  very  real 
upheaval.  Insensibly  old  systems  are  losing  ground, 
and  new  standards  of  conduct  and  new  conceptions  of 
value  are  slowly  winning  their  way.  At  the  same  time  the 
community  becomes  conscious  of  fresh  moral  and  spiritual 
resources,  so  that  it  finds  itself  able  to  respond  to  the  higher 
moral  demands  that  are  made  upon  it. 

The  Christian  citizens  of  a  nation  have  no  right  to 
enforce  the  Christian  ethic  on  others.  They  are  entitled 
to  seek  to  persuade  the  community  to  embody  in  its  laws 
such  Christian  principles  as  are  necessary  for  the  promo 
tion  of  justice  and  freedom  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 
But  in  the  long  run,  these  laws  can  only  be  effective  in  so 
far  as  they  command  the  free  assent  and  consent  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  governed.  The  Christian  method 
of  social  progress  is  not  to  rely  on  laws  to  produce  new 
ideals  and  dispositions,  but  to  look  for  nobler  laws  as  the 
outcome  of  a  renewal  of  thought,  and  character,  and  life. 
It  is,  however,  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  the  one 
follows  the  other  automatically.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  Christian  men  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel. 
But  the  implications  are  there,  and  only  await  a  fuller 
development.  In  proportion  as  Christian  men  conform 
their  lives  in  every  sphere  and  relationship  to  the  Christian 
spirit,  and  by  the  loyalty  of  their  witness  baptize  others 
into  the  same  spirit,  so  far  will  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 


VII 
THE  PAULINE  INTERPRETATION1 

THAT  the  kingdom  of  God  was  a  main  theme  of  Paul's 
preaching  is  clear  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He 
taught  that  '  through  many  tribulations  we  must  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  '  (Acts  xiv.  22) .  At  Ephesus 
he  reasoned  and  persuaded  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Acts  xviii.  4,  xx.  25).  In  Rome  he  testified  and 
preached  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts  xxviii.  23,  31). 
But  in  his  epistles  the  theme,  or  at  any  rate  the  term, 
is  not  given  the  prominence  which  might  be  expected. 
We  shall  see  later  that  Paul  has  several  synonyms  for  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  idea  is  really  part  of  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  thought.  But  the  expression  kingdom,  or 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  only  occurs  fourteen  times 
in  all  the  writings  attributed  to  him.  It  is  used  with  the 
same  variety  of  meaning  as  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Sometimes  the  reference  is  to  a  spiritual  community 
already  existing  and  to  the  experience  enjoyed  within 
that  community.  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating 
and  drinking,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost '  (Rom.  xiv.  17)  ;  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word  but  in  power '  (i  Cor.  iv.  20)  ;  '  Who  delivered 
us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated  us  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love  '  (Col.  i.  13).  In  some 
instances  the  kingdom  is  viewed  as  both  present  and 
future.  The  idea  underlying  the  phrase  '  Who  calleth  you 
into  His  own  kingdom  and  glory  '  (i  Thess.  ii.  12)  seems 
to  be  '  The  kingdom  that  is  to  be  consummated  in  glory.' 
So  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Thessalonians  being 

1  Both  Ephesians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  included  in  this  summary. 
The  former  because  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  against  its 
authenticity  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be  insufficient,  the  latter  because, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  in  their  present  form  they  do  not  come  from  the  hand 
of  Paul,  they  probably  contain  considerable  Pauline  elements.  A  strong 
case  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  made 
by  Dr.  St.  John  Parry  in  his  commentary  on  them  (1920). 
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'counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God'  (2  Thess.  i.  5), 
of  those  who  are  his  '  fellow  workers  unto  the  kingdom  of 
God '  (Col.  iv.  n),  and  of  those  who  have  not  '  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God  '  (Eph.  v.  5), 
he  is  speaking  of  a  kingdom  which  may  be  entered  now, 
but  the  full  inheritance  of  which  lies  in  the  future.  There 
is  the  same  implication  in  the  passage,  '  Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father '  (i  Cor.  xv.  24).  Christ  is  reigning  over  the 
kingdom  now.  He  is  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father  on  its 
consummation  at  the  Parousia.  Finally,  there  are  other 
passages  in  which  the  kingdom  is  spoken  of  purely  as 
heavenly  and  future ;  '  The  unrighteous  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God'  (i  Cor.  vi.  9  f. ;  cf.  Gal.  v.  21) ; 
'  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(i  Cor.  xv.  50)  ;  '  The  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  every  evil 
work  and  will  save  me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom ' 
(2  Tim.  iv.  1 8  ;  cf.  iv.  i). 

i.  The  Parousia.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
a  marked  development  can  be  traced  in  Paul's  teaching 
on  eschatological  questions.  In  the  Thessalonian  Epistles 
he  looks  with  confidence  for  the  early  return  of  Jesus 
(i  Thess.  iv.  i-3-v.  10  ;  2  Thess.  i.  7-10,  ii.  1-12).  It  is 
to  be  preceded  by  an  apostasy  and  the  activities  of  the 
Man  of  Sin.  The  Parousia  will  bring  in  the  final  judgement. 
Christ  will  destroy  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  the  dead  who  sleep  in 
Jesus  shall  rise,  and  they  and  the  Christians  who  are  then 
living  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  air  to  meet  their  Lord. 
This  is  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
millennial  reign  on  earth.  In  i  Corinthians  there 
is  the  same  expectation  that  the  Parousia  will  be 
soon  (i.  7,  iv.  5,  xvi.  22).  Indeed,  Paul  advises  his  readers 
to  refrain  from  marriage  because  of  its  nearness.  When 
Christ  comes,  those  who  died  in  Him  are  to  be  raised,  and 
they,  with  the  Christians  still  on  earth,  are  to  be  clothed 
with  a  spiritual  body.  The  final  judgement  will  take 
place.  Death  will  be  destroyed.  Christ  will  consummate 
His  kingdom  in  heaven  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father, 
and  God  will  be  all  in  all  (xv.).  In  2  Corinthians,  while 
the  apostle  looks  for  the  consummation  at  the  Parousia, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  same  urgent  insistence  on  its 
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imminence.  There  is  an  important  development  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Christians  are  to  be  clothed 
with  a  spiritual  body,  not  at  the  Parousia,  but  at  death 
(v.  i  ff.).  There  is  no  necessary  inconsistency  between 
this  idea  and  that  of  the  final  judgement.  The  individual 
member  of  the  kingdom  '  cannot  reach  his  consummation 
apart  from  the  consummation  of  the  blessedness  of  all.'1 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  states  that  the  '  night  is  far 
spent  and  the  day  is  at  hand '  (xiii.  12).  But  this  apparent 
declaration  of  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia  has  to  be 
qualified  by  the  argument  of  the  Epistle.  The  apostle 
contemplates  an  historical  process  involving  the  ultimate 
conversion  of  both  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  worlds  '  before 
the  time  of  the  consummation '  (xi.).  Salvation  has 
become  a  matter  of  cosmic  concern.  '  For  the  earnest 
expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  revealing  of 
the  sons  of  God.  For  the  creation  was  subjected  to  vanity, 
not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  subjected  it, 
in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God'  (viii.  i8ff.).  The  Parousia  will  be  a 
manifestation  of  the  glory,  not  of  Christ  alone,  but  of 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  Him. 

In  the  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment,  the  hope  of  the 
early  return  seems  to  have  passed  from  sight.  The  apostle 
no  longer  expects  to  witness  the  Parousia  ;  he  has  a  longing 
'  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  '  (Phil.  i.  23).  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  are  dominated  by  a  cosmic  outlook.  Christ 
is  both  the  source  and  the  goal  of  the  whole  universe,  and 
all  things  are  destined  to  be  summed  up  in  Him.  The 
Parousia  is  not  named  in  either  of  these  Epistles.  A 
cosmic  process  is  envisaged  which  is  to  lead  up  to  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  In 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  idea  of  the  Parousia  again  comes 
into  the  foreground  (i  Tim.  vi.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  18,  ii.  12, 
iv.  8  ;  Titus  ii.  13),  but  there  is  no  sense  of  immediacy. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  appear  '  in_His  own  times  ' 
(i  Tim.  vi.  14  f.). 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  while  the  thought  of  the 
Parousia  was  one  of  Paul's  ruling  ideas,  he  did  not  view 

1  Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  457. 
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the  hope  of  its  nearness  out  of  perspective.  His  emphasis 
was  on  the  certainty  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  rather  than  on  the  time  of  the  consummation. 
He  was  constrained  to  work  for  it,  and  not  merely  to  wait 
for  it.  He  was  thus  saved  from  the  obsession  of  a  single 
idea.  He  hoped  that  Christ  would  appear  in  his  lifetime, 
but  his  vision  comprehended  the  universe  and  he  discerned 
the  need  of  far-reaching  moral  and  spiritual  processes 
to  be  worked  out  in  history  before  all  things  could  be 
summed  up  in  Christ.  He  therefore  exhorted  the  Thessa- 
lonians  to  go  quietly  on  with  their  work,  even  while  he 
told  them  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand  (i  Thess.  iv.  n  f.). 
He  himself  organized  his  churches  as  though  he  contem 
plated  a  long  future  before  the  day  of  Christ.  Doubtless  he 
was  inconsistent,  but  great  spiritual  geniuses,  who  possess  a 
many-sided  vision  of  the  truth,  are  not  afraid  of  incon 
sistency.  Paul  knew  that  faith  can  hasten  historical 
processes,  and  his  prophetic  vision  on  occasion  foreshortened 
the  time.  '  We  must  pass  out  of  the  clear,  critical,  logical 
atmosphere  of  our  own  times  into  a  region  of  stronger 
emotions  and  less  clearly  denned  thought ;  we  must 
exchange  the  clear  daylight  for  a  light  like  that  which 
abides  in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  stained  by  all  the 
colours  of  the  windows,  and  impeded  by  all  intricacies  of 
construction.  .  .  .  While  he  (Paul)  looked  for  the 
Parousia,  it  did  not  dominate  his  imagination,  save  now 
and  then.  But  the  present  kingdom  furnished  the  great 
end  and  purpose  of  his  practical  life.'1 

2.  Pauline  ideas  cognate  with  that  of  the  kingdom.  The 
expression  kingdom  of  God  is  relatively  infrequent  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles.  It  is  a  Jewish  form,  with  a  Jewish 
history  behind  it,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  was  it 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  * 
The  idea,  however,  recurs  throughout  his  thought,  but  he 
interprets  and  expresses  it  in  his  own  way.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  Paul  merely  as  the  exponent  of  religious  indivi- 

1  P.  Gardner,  The  Religious  Experience  of  St.  Paul,  p.  130  f. 

*  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Paul  refrained  from  the  frequent  use  of  /3acnAe/a 
because  of  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  treason.  That  this  was  a  real  risk  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Christians  at 
Thessalonica  was  that  they  '  said  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus ' 
(Acts.  xvii.  7). 
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dualism.  No  other  New  Testament  writer  has  a  deeper 
social  sense  or  a  clearer  realization  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
redeemed.  He  uses  and  develops  several  figures  and 
expressions  which  serve  to  illustrate  and  expound  different 
aspects  of  the  kingdom. 

(a)  A  new  commonwealth.  Christians  are  citizens  of  a 
new  commonwealth — the  true  Israel.  Gentiles  who  were 
'  alienated  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel '  (Eph.  ii.  12) 
find  entrance  into  it  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  exists 
ideally  in  heaven.  '  The  Jerusalem  that  is  above  is  free, 
which  is  our  mother  '  (Gal.  iv.  26).  That  is,  the  common 
wealth  is  from  above.  It  is  governed  by  divine  laws  and 
is  pervaded  by  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  But  it  is  being 
built  up  on  earth  and  is  taking  shape  before  human  eyes. 
As  men  of  different  nations,  divided  from  one  another  by 
traditional  barriers  and  enmities,  are  being  reconciled  to 
God  through  the  Cross,  so  are  they  being  reconciled  to  one 
another.  The  new  relationship  to  God  through  Christ 
becomes  paramount  over  every  other  relationship  ;  and, 
as  a  result,  those  who  enter  into  it  are  fashioned  together 
into  '  one  new  man  ' — a  commonwealth  of  the  redeemed 
(Eph.  ii.  14-22).  In  this  sphere  of  thought  and  life,  social 
and  national  differences  are  transcended.  '  There  cannot 
be  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman ;  but  Christ  is 
all,  and  in  all '  (Col.  iii.  ii). 

/  (b)  The  family.  The  apostle  sometimes  describes  those 
who  are  Christ's  as  God's  family.  They  are  '  the  household 
of  God  '  (Eph.  ii.  19  ;  cf.  Gal.  vi.  10).  They  know  them 
selves  to  be  sons  of  God.  '  Ye  received  not  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  unto  fear ;  but  ye  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba  Father.  The  Spirit 
Himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
children  of  God  ;  and  if  children  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint -heirs  with  Christ  '  (Rom.  viii.  15-17  ;  cf.  Gal. 
iii.  26).  To  be  redeemed  is,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  into 
the  family  of  God.  The  members  of  the  family  owe  to 
one  another  such  obligations  as  love  (i  Cor.  xiii.)  and  the 
bearing  of  one  another's  burdens  (Gal.  vi.  2).  At  first 
sight  it  may  seem  that  the  idea  of  the  family  is  remote 
from  that  of  the  kingdom.  But  our  Lord  brought  them 
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into  connexion  when  He  said,  '  Seek  ye  first  His  (i.e.  the 
Father's)  kingdom  '  (Matt.  vi.  33). 

(c)  A  new  humanity.     It  is  one  of  the  ruling  ideas  of 
Paul  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  new  humanity.     He 
draws  a  contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ — the  heads  of 
the  old  humanity  and  of  the  new.     Adam  brought  sin 
and   death  into  the  world ;    Christ  brings  righteousness 
and  life.     '  For  if  by  the  trespass  of  the  one  death  reigned 
through  the  one,  much  more  shall  they  that  receive  the 
abundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reign  in 
life  through  the  one,  even  Jesus  Christ '  (Rom.  v.  12-21). 
'  The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  soul.     The  last  Adam 
became  a  life-giving  spirit '   (i  Cor.  xv.  45).     The  new 
humanity  is  being  fashioned  by  the  life-giving  spirit  of 
Christ.     '  Ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus  '  (Gal.  iii.  28). 
It  is  not  perfect  as  yet,  but  the  goal  which  is  set  before  it 
is  to  attain  unto  '  a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ '  (Eph.  iv.  13). 

(d)  The  body  and  its  members.     Paul  illustrates  the  fact 
that  Christians  are  redeemed  into  a  fellowship  by  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  body  and  its  members  to  one  another. 
'  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
also  is  Christ.     For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond  or  free  ; 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.     For  the  body 
is  not  one  member,  but  many.  .    .    .  And  the  eye  cannot 
say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee,'  &c.  (i  Cor.  xii.  12- 
26).     '  For  even  as  we  have  many  members  in  one  body, 
and  all  the  members  have  not  the  same  office  ;  so  we,  who 
are  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members 
one  of  another  '  (Rom.  xii.  4  ff.). 

(e)  The  Church  (Ecclesia).     Closely  akin  to  the  idea  of 
the  body  and  its  members  is  that  of  the  Church,  with  which 
it  is  usually  identified.     The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ 
(Col.  i.  24,  iii.  15).     Christ  is  '  the  Head,  from  whom  all  the 
body  being  supplied  and  knit  together  through  the  joints 
and  the  bands,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God  '  (Col. 
ii.  19  ;   Eph.  iv.  16).     '  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit, 
even  as  also  ye  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
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who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all '  (Eph.  iv.  4  f.). 
But  in  the  loftier  ranges  of  his  thought  Paul  conceives  of 
the  ecclesia  as  something  more  than  the  visible  communion 
of  believers  and  the  invisible  communion  of  saints.  It  is 
an  ideal  that  is  real,  because  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  Christ. 
'  Christ  also  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it ; 
and  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the 
washing  of  water  with  the  word,  that  He  might  present 
the  Church  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish  '  (Eph.  v.  25  ff.).  Here  the  ecclesia 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  kingdom  in  its  most 
spiritual,  ideal,  and  comprehensive  sense. 

(f)  '  The  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light '  (Col.  i.  12).    This 
expression  is  used  of  the  consummated  kingdom. 

(g)  Sanday  finds  an  equivalent  of  a  somewhat  different 
type  in  the  Pauline  term  The  Righteousness  of  God.1     In 
the  Old  Testament  this  '  one  comprehensive  word  described 
the  deepest  workings  of  the  Divine  Mind  as  it  went  forth 
in  loving-kindness  and  pity  to  the  people  of  His  choice. 
All  the  mighty  acts  of  God  sprang  from  this  motive  and 
from  this  relation.'     Paul  regards  the  '  whole  great  divine 
process  which  constituted  Christianity  as  an  expression 
of  the  same  righteousness.     It  was  the  righteousness  of 
God  which  set  it  in  motion.  .  .  .  The  righteousness  of 
God  showed  itself  in  the  desire  to  produce  in  man  a  righteous 
ness  which  should  be  the  reflection  of  itself.     Justification 
and  sanctification  are  the  technical  names  for  the  process. 
We  should  try  to  think  of  them,  not  as  technicalities,  but 
as  the  actual  living  effects  which  men  like  St.  Paul  felt  in 
themselves  and  saw  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  brethren 
around    them.'     The    righteousness    of    God,    then,    was 
simply  God  at  work  in  the  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  just  the  same  thing  ;  it  is  '  God  asserting  His  sovereignty 
in  the  form  of  righteousness.'     '  God  may  put  forth  His 
sovereignty  either  on  the  large  scale  or  on  the  small.     He 
may  make  it  seen  by  broad  movements  in  the  world,  by  the 
founding  and  growth  and  spread  of  His  Church,  or  by  the 
working  of  His  gracious  influence  in  the  hearts  of  individual 

1  '  St.  Paul's  Equivalent  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  '  in  the  Journal  for 
Theological  Studies,  July,  1900  (vol.  i.,  481-491). 
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believers.  Parables  like  the  Leaven  or  the  Mustard-Seed 
cover  both  at  once.  For  the  divine  seed  may  be  as  a  germ 
in  the  heart,  and  the  divine  leaven  may  work  in  the  heart, 
as  well  as  in  a  society,  making  its  conquests  in  the  larger 
world.  Then,  so  far  as  that  society  reflects  its  origin,  it 
must  do  so  by  its  righteousness,  and  as  an  instrument  for 
the  propagation  of  righteousness  ;  while,  for  the  individual, 
righteousness  is  the  wedding-garment  in  which  all  the 
guests  of  the  kingdom  must  be  attired.  .  .  .  The  parallelism 
thus  runs  through  all  the  stages.  The  greatest  emphasis 
in  both  cases  is  on  the  point  of  origin.  The  energizing 
righteousness  is  the  righteousness  of  God ;  the  kingdom 
is  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  heaven  ;  that  means  that  it  is 
God's  sovereign  power,  the  influences  and  forces  that  come 
from  Him,  at  work  among  men.  Both  express  themselves 
as  righteousness.' 

The  Christian  community,  thus  variously  conceived,  is 
called  to  do  battle  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  Evil 
is  a  cosmic  power,  and  its  manifestations  are  organized. 
'  We  have  to  struggle,  not  with  blood  and  flesh,  but  with 
the  angelic  rulers,  the  angelic  authorities,  the  potentates 
of  the  dark  present,  the  spirit-forces  of  evil  in  the  heavenly 
sphere  '  (Eph.  vi.  12 — Moffatt).  But  the  Christian  is  not 
to  despair  of  the  world  as  though  it  were  wholly  given  over 
to  the  power  of  evil.  He  is  redeemed  into  a  community 
whose  task  it  is  to  redeem  and  renew  the  world.  Those 
who  are  in  the  power  of  darkness  are  to  be  translated  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God's  love  (Col.  i.  13).  Jesus 
Christ  has  '  cut  away  the  angelic  rulers  and  powers  from 
us,  exposing  them  to  all  the  world  and  triumphing  over 
them  in  the  Cross  '  (Col.  ii.  15 — Moffatt) .  The  Church  has 
a  cosmic  function  to  discharge  in  making  known  the  redemp 
tion  that  has  been  wrought  by  Christ — '  to  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places  might  be  made  known  through  the  Church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  '  (Eph.  iii.  10  f .). 

The  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is,  however,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  process  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  world  through  the  community  which  is  called 
by  His  name.  '  We  are  a  colony  of  heaven  '  (Phil.  iii.  20). 
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The  vocation  of  the  Christian  community  is  to  subjugate 
the  wilds — to  establish  the  laws  and  reproduce  the  atmo 
sphere  of  the  mother  city.  The  far-reaching  transforma 
tion  in  social  life  which  this  implies  is  indicated  by  Paul 
in  his  counsels  to  husbands  and  wives  (Eph.  v.  22  f.  ; 
Col.  iii.  18  f.),  parents  and  children  (Eph.  vi.  1-4;  Col.  iii. 
20  f.),  masters  and  slaves  (Eph.  vi.  5  ff.  ;  Col.  iii.  22-iv.  I  ; 
Philem.),  and  in  the  guidance  which  he  offers  for  the 
solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  daily  life  (i  Cor. 
vi.-ix.).  Unlike  the  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  Paul  does 
not  regard  the  Roman  Empire  as  the  power  of  evil  incarnate, 
nor  does  he  speak  of  its  overthrow  as  necessary  to  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the  contrary  he  writes, 
'  Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers ; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  and  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God '  (Rom.  xiii.  i).  It  is 
true  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written 
before  the  Empire  had  declared  its  hostility,  but  a 
similar  injunction  is  found  in  i  Tim.  ii.  2  and  Titus 
iii.  i.  The  probability  is  that  the  apostle  is  aiming  at 
no  more  than  the  exposition  of  our  Lord's  word,  '  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  He  recognized  the  necessity 
for  good  government,  if  men  were  to  lead  '  a  tranquil  and 
quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity.'  Governments, 
however,  cannot  be  Christianized  by  force,  but  only  as 
they  spontaneously  express  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
the  new  humanity.  There  are  two  of  Paul's  exhortations 
which  would  bring  immediate  and  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  political  and  industrial  spheres,  if  brought  into  force 
by  the  Christian  community — '  Bringing  every  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  '  (2  Cor.  x.  5)  ; 
'  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father 
through  Him  '  (Col.  iii.  17). 

The  ministry  committed  to  the  Christian  Church  is 
that  of  reconciliation,  and  the  word  entrusted  to  it  is  that 
of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20).  First  of  all  the  recon 
ciliation  of  individuals  to  God,  through  Christ,  and  then, 
in  and  through  this  common  experience,  the  reconciliation 
to  one  another  of  classes  and  nations  bitterly  divided, 
and  the  fashioning  out  of  them  a  new  commonwealth 
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which  is  to  redeem  and  transform  the  world  (Eph.  ii.  11-22). 
This  commonwealth  will  reach  its  perfection  and  con 
summation  when  it  pleases  God,  according  to  the  mystery 
of  His  will,  '  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon  the  earth  '  (Eph.  i.  10). 

NOTE 

For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  two  main  lines  of  apostolic  teaching — the 
Pauline  and  the  Johannine.  The  other  Epistles,  while 
marked  by  their  own  individual  characteristics,  show,  for 
the  most  part,  marked  traces  of  Pauline  influences,  and 
make  no  distinctive  contribution  to  our  subject. 


VIII 
THE  JOHANNINE  INTERPRETATION 

QUESTIONS  of  authorship  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 
The  present  writer  holds  the  opinion  that  whether  the 
writings  attributed  to  '  John  '  came  from  the  hand  of  one 
author  or  not,  they  emerged  from  the  same  circle,  and  in 
many  ways  reflect  the  same  master-mind.  There  is  as 
little  agreement  among  critics  as  to  the  chronological  order 
of  these  writings  as  there  is  as  to  their  authorship.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  some  important  particulars, 
the  Apocalypse  represents  an  earlier  stage  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Christian  tradition  than  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles.  We  shall,  therefore,  begin  our  study  of  the 
Johannine  interpretation  with  the  Apocalypse.  An 
examination  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which,  as  Dr.  B.  W. 
Bacon  says,  is  '  the  interpretative  climax  of  New  Testament 
literature/  will  fittingly  close  our  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

A.    THE  APOCALYPSE 

The  attempts  to  find  a  chronological  sequence  in  the 
visions  of  this  book  are  not  very  convincing.  The  Seer 
does  not  give  us  a  chart,  but  a  series  of  kaleidoscopic 
views  designed  to  show  the  principles  of  the  divine  govern 
ment  of  the  world.  Not  until  the  concluding  chapters, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Parousia  and  the  things  which 
follow,  can  we  discover  an  ordered  sequence  of  events. 

The  kingdom  is  conceived  of  as  being  already  present  in 
its  beginnings.  The  redeemed  are  '  made  to  be  a  kingdom  ' 
(i.  6).  One  of  the  songs  of  praise  sung  to  the  glorified 
Christ  in  heaven  is,  '  Worthy  art  Thou  .  .  .  for  Thou 
wast  slain  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  with  Thy  blood 
men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,  and 
madest  them  to  be  unto  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests  ; 
and,  they  reign  upon  the  earth  '  (v.  9  f.).  He  evidently  thinks 
of  the  redeemed  as  welded  together  in  a  new  community, 
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and  he  has  the  insight  to  discern  that  although  at  the  time 
they  are  persecuted  and  martyred,  yet  because  their 
redemption  has  given  them  the  victory  over  evil,  they  in 
reality  reign  upon  the  earth.  As  the  passage  just  quoted 
indicates,  the  call  to  the  kingdom  is  universal.  The  Seer 
sees  an  angel  '  having  an  eternal  gospel  to  proclaim  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  unto  every  nation  and 
tribe  and  tongue  and  people  '  (xiv.  6).  The  kingdom  is 
destined  to  be  extended  until  '  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ ; 
and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  '  (xi.  15). 

The  main  theme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  God  in  history. 
More  particularly  it  is  God's  action  in  history  through  the 
crucified  and  living  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  '  ruler  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth.'  The  destinies  of  the  world  are  in 
His  hand,  for  through  His  redeeming  death  He  has  become 
the  supreme  agent  in  the  fulfilment  of  God's  eternal  pur 
poses  (v.) .  The  judgements  of  history  find  their  explanation 
in  divine  action.  God  dries  up  the  Euphrates,  and  so 
prepares  the  way  for  the  kings  of  the  East  to  march  against 
Rome  (xvi.  12).  The  opening  of  the  seals  by  Christ  lets 
loose  on  the  world  war,  strife,  famine,  pestilence,  convul 
sions  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  transforms  the 
prayers  of  the  martyrs  into  instruments  of  divine  judge 
ment  (vi.).  Indeed,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  Christ  was 
the  Lord  of  the  nations  even  before  His  incarnation  and 
exaltation,  for  the  use  of  the  Johannine  term  Logos  in  the 
following  passage  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  pre-existence. 
'  And  I  saw  the  heaven  opened  ;  and  behold  a  white  horse, 
and  he  that  sat  thereon,  called  Faithful  and  True  ;  and  in 
righteousness  He  doth  judge  and  make  war.  And  His  eyes 
are  a  flame  of  fire,  and  upon  His  head  are  many  diadems ; 
and  He  hath  a  name  written,  which  no  one  knoweth  but 
He  Himself.  And  He  is  arrayed  with  a  garment  sprinkled 
with  blood ;  and  His  name  is  called  The  Word  of  God. 
And  the  armies  which  are  in  heaven  followed  Him  upon 
white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  pure.  And 
out  of  His  mouth  proceedeth  a  sharp  two-edged  sword, 
that  with  it  He  should  smite  the  nations  ;  and  He  shall 
rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and  He  treadeth  the  wine 
press  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  And 
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He  hath  on  His  garment  and  on  His  thigh  a  name  written, 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  '  (xix.  11-16). 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  history  is  but  the  reflection  of 
events  which  take  place  in  the  heavenly  sphere.  The 
warfare  between  good  and  evil  on  earth  has  its  counterpart 
in  heaven.  God  and  Christ  and  the  heavenly  hosts  are 
opposed  by  Satan  and  his  hosts,  while  on  earth  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  confronted  by  the  principalities  and  powers 
which  are  the  embodiment  of  evil,  namely  the  Roman 
Empire  and  its  cult  of  emperor- worship.  These  last  derive 
their  power  from  Satan,  whose  instruments  they  are  and 
whom  they  worship  (xiii.  2,  4,  12).  The  conflict  in  heaven 
and  that  on  earth  are  part  of  the  same  battle.  Satan 
persecuted  the  loyal  remnant  of  Israel,  from  which  Christ 
proceeded,  and  then  sought  to  destroy  Christ.  But  He 
was  '  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  His  throne  '  (xii.  1-6). 
'  And  there  was  war  in  heaven  ;  Michael  and  his  angels 
going  forth  to  war  with  the  dragon  ;  and  the  dragon  warred 
and  his  angels ;  and  they  prevailed  not,  neither  was  their 
place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon 
was  cast  down,  the  old  serpent,  he  that  is  called  the  Devil 
and  Satan,  the  deceiver  of  the  whole  earth  ;  he  was  cast 
down  to  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  down  with  him  ' 
(xii.  7-10).  Then  follows  a  great  paean  of  praise  to  Christ : 
'  Now  is  come  the  salvation  and  the  power  and  the  kingdom 
of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  His  Christ ;  for  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accuseth  them 
before  our  God  day  and  night.  And  they  overcame  him 
because  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  '  (xii.  10-12).  The 
victors  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  are  clearly  the 
martyred  brethren,  but  the  occurrence  of  this  passage  in 
this  context  suggests  that  the  victory  in  heaven  was  won 
through  the  power  of  the  Cross.  The  song  of  praise  to  the 
Lamb  of  '  every  created  thing  '  (v.  12-14)  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  in  the  thought  of  the  Seer,  the  Cross  had  a 
cosmic  significance. 

Satan,  being  cast  down  to  earth,  directs  his  evil  energies 
against  the  new  community,  the  true  Israel,  the  kingdom 
of  the  redeemed  (xii.  13  ff.).  He  uses  as  his  instruments  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  imperial  cult  (xiii.).  But  the  issue 
of  the  conflict  is  not  in  doubt  (xiv.  1-5).  The  doom  of 
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Rome  and  of  the  emperor-worshippers  is  certain  and  sure 
(xiv.  8  ff.,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  judgement  of  God  is  moving 
to  its  historical  consummation.  Christ  and  His  hosts  are 
too  strong  for  Satan  and  his  minions.  '  The  Lamb  shall 
overcome  them,  for  He  is  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings  ' 
(xvii.  14). 

The  Seer's  hostility  to  the  Roman  Empire  is  not  political ; 
it  is  moral  and  spiritual.  His  indignation  is  not  simply 
the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  against  the  persecutor. 
Its  grounds  lie  far  deeper  than  that.  He  sees  in  the  Roman 
Empire  and  its  compulsory  cult  of  Caesar  -  worship  the 
representative  of  every  God-denying  power,  the  deadly 
enemy  of  everything  for  which  '  the  everlasting  gospel  ' 
stood,  and  the  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  A 
life-and  death  struggle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
such  a  power  was  inevitable.  Two  irreconcilable  views  of 
God  and  man  and  society  were  at  issue,  and  the  battle 
must  be  fought  to  a  finish.  In  such  a  warfare  the  weapons 
of  the  flesh  break  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  them.  The 
Seer  proclaims  the  certain  triumph  of  moral  and  spiritual 
forces.  The  invincible  might  of  imperial  Rome  is  destined 
to  yield  to  the  unseen  power  of  Christ  and  to  the  steadfast 
ness  and  devotion  of  His  followers.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
triumph  of  the  new  community  that  is  acclaimed  as  the 
victory  of  the  gospel  over  Caesarism.  Christianity,  as  it 
advances,  sometimes  breaks  up  societies,  but  only  in  order 
that  truth  and  righteousness  may  find  nobler  and  more 
complete  expression.  The  gospel  destroys  in  order  that 
it  may  fulfil.  '  He  that  overcometh  ...  to  him  will  I 
give  authority  over  the  nations  ;  and  he  shall  rule  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are  broken 
to  shivers,  as  I  also  have  received  of  My  Father  '  (ii.  26  f.). 
'  The  new  order  must  be  preceded  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  old,  but  the  purpose  of  the  Potter  is  to  reconstruct ; 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  old  life  there  will  rise  under  the 
hand  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  new  and  better  types  of 
social  and  national  organization. ' l 

More  than  any  other  New  Testament  writer,  the  Seer 
teaches  that  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  involves  a 
new  world-order.  He  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  need  for 
1  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  p.  46. 
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individual  salvation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  promises  to 
those  who  overcome  in  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches 
(ii.,  iii.).  But  His  main  concern  is  with  the  advance  of 
the  kingdom  as  a  divine  society.  His  attack  is  directed 
not  so  much  against  the  sins  of  individuals  as  against  sin 
as  it  is  organized  and  enthroned  in  the  world-order.  Satan 
is  not  so  much  the  source  of  sin  as  the  organizer  of  sin  ; 
for,  as  we  shall  see  later,  sin  continues  on  earth  even  after 
Satan  has  been  bound.  The  organized  forces  of  evil  are 
to  be  withstood  by  the  organized  forces  of  righteousness, 
the  new  community  on  earth,  reinforced  by  Christ  and  the 
martyred  hosts  in  heaven  (xvii.  14). 

Christ  is  not  content  to  save  individuals  for  heaven  and 
to  abandon  the  world  to  the  power  of  evil.  His  judgements 
in  history  are  not  destructive  but  redemptive.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  world-order  He  is  to  build  up  a  new  Christ- 
order,  which  in  its  organization  will  be  the  expression  of 
His  will,  although  evil  will  not  be  entirely  blotted  out  from 
the  earth.  The  Seer,  therefore,  lays  it  down  that  the 
purpose  of  Christ  demands  not  merely  the  salvation  of 
individuals,  but  the  redemption  of  societies  and  nations, 
and  the  bringing  of  every  sphere  of  thought  and  activity 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Christ.  The  organized  forces  of 
evil  are  to  be  driven  off  the  field,  and  the  good  is  to  achieve 
a  spiritually  organized  expression  in  corporate  life. 

The  secret  of  victory  lies  both  in  the  seen  and  the  unseen. 
The  followers  of  Christ  on  earth  must  do  their  part  by 
faithfulness  and  endurance.  But  that  of  itself  will  not 
suffice  to  bring  the  kingdom  in.  The  kingdom  is  from 
above.  The  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  comes  down  out  of 
heaven  from  God  (xxi.  10).  The  kingdom  advances  as 
the  supernatural  order  breaks  in  on  the  world-order.  The 
living  Christ  is  the  Captain  of  the  world's  salvation.  The 
followers  of  Christ  on  this  side  of  the  veil  and  on  the  other 
side  are  part  of  the  same  kingdom  and  are  fighting  the 
same  battle.  The  victory  will  be  complete  when  the 
unseen  order  breaks  in  on  human  life  in  all  its  fullness  and 
power. 

The  triumph  of  the  kingdom  on  earth  is  associated  with 
the  Parousia,  which  the  Seer  expects  at  an  early  date. 
'  Behold  He  cometh  with  the  clouds  '  (i.  7).  '  That  which 
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ye  have,  hold  fast  till  I  come  '  (ii.  25) .  'I  come  quickly  ' 
(iii.  n,  cf.  xxii.  20).  'Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed 
is  he  that  watcheth  '  (xvi.  15).  The  Parousia  is  to  be 
preceded  by  the  binding  of  Satan,  and  to  be  followed  by 
the  millennial  kingdom. 

The  order  of  events  in  xx.  4-xxii.  is  very  confused  as  the 
text  stands  at  present.  Charles  has  pointed  out  the 
following  inconsistencies,  (i)  According  to  the  text  the 
holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  does  not  come  until  Satan  has 
been  cast  for  ever  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  sin  and  death 
are  at  an  end,  and  the  old  world  has  made  way  for  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  (xx.  lo-xxi.  2).  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  outside  the  city  are  '  the  dogs  and  the  sorcerers  ' 
(xxii.  15).  But  if  this  statement  is  made  in  connexion  with 
the  millennial  kingdom  to  be  established  before  the  final 
judgement  it  is  explicable.  (2)  The  new  earth  is  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  the  righteous,  and  yet  we  are  told  in 
xxii.  2  that  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  Here  again  the  reference  must  be  to  the 
millennial  kingdom.  (3)  Only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
millennial  kingdom  is  still  in  existence  can  we  explain 
xxi.  24-27,  '  And  the  nations  shall  walk  by  the  light  of  it, 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  into 
it,'  &c. 

Charles  has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  his  contention 
that  these  chapters  have  suffered  from  editorial  disarrange 
ment.  The  following  is  his  reconstructed  order  of  the 
text: 

(a)  xx.  1-3.  Satan  is  chained  for  a  thousand  years. 

(b)  xxi.     g-xxii.     2,    14-15,     17.    Description    of    the 
millennial  kingdom,  the  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,  which  is  to 
be  the  abode  of  Christ  and  the  glorified  martyrs,  and  the 
centre  of  a  new  evangelization  of  the  nations  for  a  thousand 
years.     The  unclean  are  outside  of  it. 

(c)  xx.  4-6.  Vision  of  the  glorified  martyrs  who  reign 
with  Christ  for  a  thousand  years. 

(d)  xx.  7-10.  Satan  is  loosed,  and  his  agents  Gog  and 
Magog  make  an  attack  on  the  beloved  city.     Gog  and 
Magog  are  destroyed,  and  Satan  is  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  for  ever. 

(e)  xx.  11-15.  Vision  of  the  great  white  throne  ;  of  the 
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vanishing  of  the  former  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  resurrec 
tion  and  final  judgement,  and  of  the  casting  of  death  and 
Hades  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

(/)  xxi.  5  a,  4  d,  5  b,  1-4  a,  b,  c,  xxii.  3-5.  The  outworn 
world  vanishes  and  God  creates  a  new  world.  A  vision 
is  seen  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  Instead  of 
the  millennial  '  Holy  City,  Jerusalem,'  there  comes  from 
heaven  from  God,  '  the  Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  in 
which  God  and  the  saints  live  and  reign  for  ever. l 

In  brief,  then,  the  order  of  events  is,  the  curbing  of  the 
power  of  Satan ;  the  Parousia  and  millennial  kingdom  ;  the 
loosing  of  Satan  followed  by  the  last  titanic  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  as  the  result  of  which  Satan  is 
destroyed  for  ever  ;  the  vanishing  of  the  material  universe, 
the  resurrection  and  final  judgement,  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  death  and  Hades  ;  the  creation  of  a  new  world  in 
which  God  and  the  saints  live  and  reign  for  ever. 

At  first  sight  this  teaching  seems  far  removed  from  that 
of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics,  as  we  have  interpreted  it.  But 
a  closer  examination  shows  that  the  differences,  though 
marked,  are  not  as  great  as  might  appear,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  apocalyptic  form  into  which  the  book  is 
cast.  The  figure  of  a  thousand  years  for  the  duration  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  is  purely  symbolic  of  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  period  of  the 
millennial  reign,  evil  is  not  blotted  out  from  the  earth. 
The  struggle  between  good  and  evil  still  continues,  though 
the  power  of  Satan  is  curbed.  There  are  still  those  who 
are  unclean  and  who  are  outside  the  kingdom,  and  the 
work  of  evangelization  has  still  to  be  carried  on  (xxi.  24, 
xxii.  14,  17).  A  period  is  evidently  contemplated  during 
which  a  limit  will  be  set  to  the  power  of  evil.  The  Spirit 
of  Christ  will  be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  human  order,  but 
the  final  victory  will  not  yet  have  been  won.  We  are  told 
that  Christ  and  the  martyred  hosts  will  live  and  reign  on 
earth  a  thousand  years.  If  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally  they  can  only  mean  that  Christ  and  His  saints 
are  to  reign  on  earth  in  bodily  presence.  But  the  imagery 
is  not  elaborated.  We  are  told  nothing  about  the  millennial 
Christ  and  His  activities.  There  is  no  description  of  Him 
1  Charles,  Revelation,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-154. 
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such  as  there  is  of  the  heavenly  Christ  in  i.  12-18.  Clearly 
the  essential  truth  embodied  in  the  Seer's  vision  is  not  the 
visibility  of  Christ  in  bodily  form  but  the  reality  of  His 
presence  and  power  in  a  new  world-order,  which  will 
precede  the  final  effort  of  evil,  the  defeat  of  which  will 
herald  the  final  judgement  and  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 

The  teaching  of  the  book  becomes  plain  when  it  is 
regarded  as  offering,  not  a  detailed  prediction  of  events, 
but  a  philosophy  of  history.  As  the  Seer  scans  the  horizon, 
it  seems  to  him  that  the  good  may  so  advance  that  the 
power  of  evil  may  be  curbed  for  a  time,  and  a  new  world- 
order  established.  But  his  insight  into  the  moral  processes 
of  history  saves  him  from  assuming  that  this  will  mark 
the  end  of  the  age-long  struggle.  He  knows  that  it  is 
according  to  precedent  for  evil  to  break  forth  with  new  power 
after  it  has  been  under  restraint  for  a  time.  But  the  day 
will  come  when  the  issue  must  be  finally  determined. 
Then  Christ  will  come  in  judgement  and  consummate  His 
kingdom.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  Synoptists, 
Jesus  saw  the  vision  of  the  extension  of  His  rule  among 
men  in  the  course  of  history,  and  the  permeation  of  human 
life  with  His  Spirit.  But  He  foretold  that  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  will  continue  to  the  end.  He  did 
not  deal  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  struggle.  It  may  well 
be  that,  when  the  battle  has  been  almost  won,  evil  may 
rally  all  its  resources  in  a  last  great  effort  for  the  mastery. 
In  any  case,  the  Master  and  His  disciple  are  one  in  the 
belief  that  history  will  be  consummated  and  the  kingdom 
will  triumphantly  reach  its  goal  by  some  manifestation 
of  the  personal  presence  and  power  of  Christ.  In  its 
essential  elements,  and  stripped  of  apocalyptic  imagery, 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  this  Seer  reveal  a  close 
affinity  in  their  vision  of  the  world  and  of  the  ways  of 
God  in  history. 

The  Seer  looked  for  the  early  return  of  Jesus.  It  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  foreshorten  the  end.  The  Roman 
Empire  practically  embraced  the  then  known  world.  The 
kingdom  of  God  was  not  confronted  by  many  contending 
nations,  but  by  one  great  world-power,  which  was  the 
supreme  embodiment  of  worldly  might  and  a  veritable 
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incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  in  joining  issue  with  Rome,  the  kingdom 
of  the  redeemed  was  entering  on  the  final  struggle,  and 
that  Christ  would  come  quickly.  He  did  not  foresee,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  expected  to  foresee,  the  recurrent 
struggles  with  new  world-powers  which  were  to  follow, 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet. 

B.    THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN 

The  expression  '  kingdom  of  God '  does  not  occur  in  this 
Epistle,  neither  is  the  Messianic  title  '  Son  of  Man '  used. 
The  central  theme  here,  as  in  the  Gospel,  is  eternal  life 
(i.  2,  ii.  25,  &c.),  the  content  of  which  is  light  (ii.  8),  life 
(i.  i),  and  love  (iv.  7).  The  supreme  Mediator  of  eternal 
life  is  Jesus  Christ.  '  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life  ; 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life  '  (v.  ii  f.). 
To  accept  Christ  is  to  be  begotten  of  God  (v.  i),  and  to  be 
begotten  of  God  is  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin  (iii.  9). 
A  strong  ethical  note  is  sounded.  The  test  of  abiding 
in  Christ  is  to  keep  His  commandments  (ii.  3),  and  to  live 
the  life  of  love  (iii.  23).  The  ground  of  the  assurance  that 
we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life  is  to  be  found  in 
brotherly  love  (iii.  14). 

Although  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  mentioned,  the  idea 
of  a  new  community  underlies  the  whole  Epistle.  This 
is  clear,  first  of  all,  from  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  obligation 
of  love  (iii.  14  ff.,  iv.  7ff.).  The  writer  conceives  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  as  a  fellowship  of  love.  '  The  brethren  ' 
(iii.  1 6)  are  those  whom  the  Synoptics  would  have  described 
as  having  entered  the  kingdom.  In  the  second  place,  the 
new  community  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  world,  and  is 
charged  with  the  task  of  vanquishing  it.  The  world  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  evil  one — '  The  whole  world 
lieth  in  the  evil  one  '  (v.  19)  ;  '  He  that  doeth  sin  is  of  the 
devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  To  this 
end  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  He  might  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil'  (iii.  8).  The  'children  of  God' 
and  the  '  children  of  the  devil '  stand  opposed  to  one  another 
(iii.  10).  The  Christian  community  is  called  to  a  continual 
conflict  with  the  world.  '  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
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things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  '  (ii.  15).  By  the 
'  world  '  the  writer  means  '  human  life  organized  without 
God/  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  regards  it  as  the  task 
of  the  new  community  to  organize  life  with  God  by  the 
regenerating  power  of  the  light  and  life  and  love  which  are 
mediated  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  '  children  of  God ' 
are  not  to  abandon  the  '  world,'  but  to  transform  it.  The 
resources  at  their  disposal  are  equal  to  all  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  '  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he 
which  is  in  the  world  '  (iv.  4).  '  Whatsoever  is  begotten  of 
God  overcometh  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith  '  (v.  4).  The  writer 
sees  the  vision  of  a  new  world-order  brought  in  by  the  new 
community,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  inspiring  presence 
and  power.  Though  the  terminology  is  different,  the  idea 
is  that  of  the  kingdom. 

The  eschatology  of  the  Epistle  is  more  definite  than  that 
of  the  Gospel.  The  hope  of  the  early  return  of  Jesus 
still  lingers.  '  It  is  the  last  hour ;  and  as  ye  heard  that 
anti-Christ  cometh,  even  now  have  there  arisen  many  anti- 
Christs  ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour  '  (ii.  18). 
The  term  Parousia,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  used :  '  And  now,  my  little  children,  abide  in 
Him  ;  that  if  He  shall  be  manifested,  we  may  have  bold 
ness  and  not  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming  ' 
(ii.  28).  The  '  day  of  judgement '  is  also  specifically 
mentioned :  '  Herein  is  love  made  perfect  with  us,  that 
we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgement '  (iv.  17). 
But  here,  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  final  judgement  does  but 
record  the  verdict  which  men  have  already  passed  on 
themselves  by  their  attitude  to  Christ.  He  that  '  hath 
the  Son  '  has  already  '  passed  out  of  death  into  life.' 

C.    THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

The  differences  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  obvious  to  any  reader.  We  are  not 
here  concerned  with  the  geographical  and  chronological 
divergencies,  noteworthy  though  they  are,  or  with  the 
variation  in  the  incidents  recorded.  The  matters  that 
mainly  affect  our  inquiry  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
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are  radical  differences  of  style  and  form  and  content 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and 
in  the  Synoptics.  The  style  of  speech  of  the  Johannine  Jesus 
differs  fundamentally  from  that  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synop 
tics.  Indeed,  Jesus,  John  the  Baptist,  Nicodemus,  Martha, 
and  the  author  himself  all  adopt  the  same  mode  of 
speech,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  in  certain 
passages  we  have  sayings  of  Jesus  or  the  comments  of  the 
author. 

Further, '  the  Christ  of  St.  John  is  no  longer  the  wonderful 
Teacher  and  Healer,  but  the  eternal  and  revealed  Son  of 
God.  We  seldom  read  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  the  central  subject  of  His  teaching, 
and  in  its  place  we  have  the  most  remarkable  emphasis 
on  the  Person  of  Christ,  His  eternal  attributes,  His  pre-  • 
existence,  and  His  mission  to  reveal  the  Father,  and 
through  His  own  humanity  to  lift  man  into  fellowship  . 
with  God.  He  speaks  no  longer  in  parables,  but  in  long 
discourses  on  mystical  themes,  and  discussions  of  abstract 
terms  like  light,  life,  flesh,  glory,  grace  and  truth  have 
displaced  the  homely  pictures  of  nature  and  simple  daily 
life,  from  which  He  draws  His  teaching  in  the  earlier 
Gospels.'1 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  it  has  been  widely  held  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  history,  but  as 
a  theological  interpretation.  We  cannot,  it  is  maintained, 
treat  it  as  a  source  for  authentic  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  must 
regard  it  as  the  product  of  the  Apostle  John's  reflection  on 
Christian  truth  in  his  old  age,  in  the  light  of  his  own  experi 
ence  and  that  of  the  Church.  Or,  alternatively,  the 
work  may  have  been  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  apostle, 
by  some  other  John. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  to 
admit  the  presence  and  even  the  predominance  of  the 
interpretative  element  is  not  necessarily  to  rule  out  his 
toricity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  write  history  at  all  without  to  some  extent  interpreting 
it.  Even  the  baldest  summary  of  facts  is  apt  to  be  coloured 
by  the  prepossessions  of  the  writer,  which  are  often  revealed 
by  what  he  includes  and  what  he  omits.  The  Synoptic 
1  Maurice  Jones,  The  Four  Gospels,  p.  106. 
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Gospels  are  not  mere  chronicles.  An  interpretative  ten 
dency  can  be  discerned  in  each  one  of  them.  But  such  a 
tendency  may,  of  course,  be  either  more  or  less  deliberate 
and  conscious  ;  it  may  be  subordinate  or  it  may  be  pre 
dominant.  In  the  opinion  of  most  scholars,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  primarily  an  interpretation.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  record  of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Master  as  an  exposition 
of  His  teaching  in  the  light  of  reflection  and  experience. 
But  to  say  this  is  not  to  detract  from  its  historical  value 
as  a  witness  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Fragmentary  verbatim 
reports  are  often  less  accurate  reflections  of  the  teachings 
of  a  great  man  than  a  sympathetic  and  discerning  sum 
mary.  Two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  :  (a)  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  behind  the  narrative  is  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  This,  it  is  true,  does  not  prove  apostolic 
authorship,  but  it  does,  at  least,  suggest  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  was  inspired  and  informed  by  one  who 
had  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  (b)  It  is 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  differences  between  the  Synoptic 
and  Johannine  teaching.  '  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
there  are  few  Johannine  utterances  to  which  parallels  are 
not  available  in  the  other  Gospels.  What  St.  John  has 
done  is  to  expand  the  Synoptic  teaching,  change  its 
emphasis,  and  reconstruct  its  actual  language  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  fully  the  inward  idea.' J  We  shall,  therefore, 
treat  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  providing  us  with  a  witness,  as 
well  as  an  interpreter. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  deeply 
marked  by  Pauline  influences.  Dr.  Moffatt  says  that  the 
differences  which  exist '  do  not  affect  the  general  impression 
that  on  such  cardinal  topics  as  union  with  Christ,  freedom 
and  life  in  relation  to  the  glorified  Christ,  the  writer 
has  developed  his  theology  from  Pauline  germs  '2  ;  and 
Dr.  Maurice  Jones  asserts  that  '  The  influence  of  Paul  is 
discernible  on  all  the  main  doctrinal  positions  adopted  by 
the  Fourth  Evangelist,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  most 
of  his  significant  ideas  to  their  source  in  the  teaching  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.'8  But  these  statements 

1  M.  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  522. 
8  Op.  cit.,  p.  no.     For  a  statement  of  the  points  of  contact  between 
John  '  and  Paul  see  Feine,  N.T.  Theologie,  p.  633. 
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hardly  cover  the  facts  without  some  qualification. 
Obviously,  if  the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  have  an  historical  kernel,  '  John's  '  theology  is  to 
be  explained,  not  merely  by  Pauline  influences,  but  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  deeper  tradition  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  than  is  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  theology  to 
some  extent  explain  each  other.  Wendt's  theory  that  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  derived  from 
a  collection  of  written  logia,  while  the  historical  framework 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor,  is  unsatisfactory,1  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  separate  the  logia  from  the  framework.  But  it 
is  unthinkable  that  the  tradition  represented  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  can  have  been  locked  up  in  the  breast  of  an  unknown 
writer  till  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
how  a  traveller  like  Paul,  in  touch  with  all  the  churches, 
and  of  an  eager,  inquiring  spirit,  could  have  been  wholly 
unaware  of  it.  His  earliest  Epistles — those  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians — reveal  his  thought  at  an  undeveloped  stage. 
Eschatology  is  more  prominent  than  christology  or  soteri- 
ology.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  profound  developments 
which  followed  are  to  be  accounted  for,  not  merely  by 
maturer  reflection,  but  by  some  kind  of  contact  with  a 
more  inward  and  mystical  tradition  of  the  self-revelation 
of  Jesus  ?  This  tradition  cannot  have  been  esoteric, 
though  doubtless  it  was  but  slowly  assimilated  by  the 
great  majority  of  Christians.  It  is  significant  that  Paul's 
christology  did  not  arouse  any  opposition  in  Jewish- 
Christian  circles,  as  did  his  teaching  as  to  the  Law.  From 
this  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  sowed  his  seed  in 
ground  already  in  a  measure  prepared  for  it. 

The  effect  of  a  powerful,  constructive  and  sympathetic 
mind  like  that  of  Paul  upon  the  deeper  and  more  mystical 
elements  of  our  Lord's  teaching  can  easily  be  imagined. 
With  unerring  insight  he  would  pass  beyond  the  letter  to 
the  spirit,  separate  the  essential  from  the  non-essential, 
bring  out  hidden  implications,  and  weave  them  into  the 
fabric  of  his  theological  thought.  It  seems,  then,  better 
to  say,  not  that  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
had  their  source  in  Paul's  teaching,  but  that  they  show 
1  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (and  ed.),  p.  39. 
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traces  of  having  passed  through  the  mint  of  Paul's  thought 
and  experience  as  well  as  '  John's.' 

'  John,'  whoever  he  was,  was  not  a  mere  disciple  of  Paul, 
with  an  Alexandrian  cast  of  mind.  He  was  too  great  and 
original  a  spiritual  genius  to  be  the  disciple  of  any  man 
save  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Whatever  he  owed  to  Paul, 
he  owed  still  more  to  a  genuine  tradition  of  which  he  was 
the  repository,  and  to  his  own  reflection  on  it. 

This  Gospel  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  author's  view 
of  the  Person  of  Jesus.  The  prologue  sets  Him  forth  as 
the  eternally  pre-existent  Logos  who  became  flesh,  the 
'  only-begotten '  (/xoi/oyei/7js)  from  the  Father,  and  this 
note  is  sustained  throughout  the  Gospel  (cf.  iii.  16).  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  disciples  are  represented  as  recognizing 
Jesus  as  Messiah  from  the  very  beginning.  John  the 
Baptist  says, '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  .  .  .  After  me  cometh  a  man  which 
is  become  before  me ;  for  He  was  before  me.  .  .  .  And 
I  have  seen,  and  have  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God  '  (i.  29  ff.).  Andrew  says,  '  We  have  found  the 
Messiah  '  (i.  41),  and  Nathanael  makes  the  confession, 
'  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ;  Thou  art  the  king  of 
Israel '  (i.  49).  There  is  no  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
Messianic  secret.  Jesus  is  known  as  Messiah  from  the  first. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Synoptists  represent  with 
greater  accuracy  what  actually  happened.  The  passage 
of  the  years  has  blurred  the  time-lines,  and  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  reads  back  into  the  earliest  days  convictions 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  developed  slowly,  and 
assumes  for  the  Messianic  titles  a  content  which  they  only 
acquired  slowly  as  the  result  of  the  Master's  teaching. 

This  Gospel  is  equally  definite  as  to  Jesus'  testimony 
to  Himself.  The  Messianic  secret  is  not  veiled.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  call  of  Nathanael  Jesus  said,  '  Ye  shall  see 
the  heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man  '  (i.  51).  Again,  when  the 
woman  of  Samaria  says,  '  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh 
(which  is  called  Christ)/  Jesus  is  represented  as  replying 
outright,  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He  '  (iv.  26  f.).  Yet 
there  are  indications,  even  in  this  Gospel,  that  Jesus  was 
hesitant  about  applying  the  title  Christ  to  Himself,  and 
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that  He  had  difficulty  in  making  the  people  understand 
that  He  was  putting  a  new  content  into  the  Messianic 
idea.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  He  is 
never  represented  as  saying  categorically  that  He  is  the 
Christ.  That  He  left  the  people  in  some  perplexity  on 
the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  question  put  to 
Him,  '  How  long  dost  Thou  hold  us  in  suspense  ?  If  Thou 
art  the  Christ  tell  us  plainly  '  (x.  24).  Even  the  use  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man  did  not  make  things  clear  to  them,  because 
of  the  content  which  He  put  into  it — '  We  have  heard  out 
of  the  law  that  the  Christ  abideth  for  ever ;  and  how 
sayest  Thou,  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  Who 
is  this  Son  of  Man?  '  (xii.  34).  The  misunderstandings 
of  the  multitude  are  further  illustrated  by  their  effort  to 
make  Him  king  (vi.  15). 

The  titles  which  Jesus  applies  to  Himself  are  the  Son 
of  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son.  The  use  of  Son  of 
Man  is  corroborative  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
tradition  embodied  in  this  Gospel,  as  this  particular  title 
had  fallen  into  practical  desuetude  before  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  wrote.  If  it  be  objected  to  this  that  the  term 
is  introduced  to  produce  the  effect  of  verisimilitude,  it 
may  be  replied  that  if  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
he  would  surely  have  made  greater  use  of  the  expression 
'  kingdom  of  God,'  which  only  occurs  twice  together  with  a 
reference  to  '  My  kingdom.' 

But  the  key  to  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  significance  of  the 
Messianic  titles  as  in  the  filial  consciousness,  which  is  writ 
large  on  every  page.  The  titles  still  have  a  Messianic 
significance,  but  the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  far  more  explicit 
that  complete  transmutation  of  the  Messianic  idea  wrought 
by  Jesus,  of  which  we  have  already  found  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  Enochic  Son  of  Man 
is  somewhat  of  a  deus  ex  machina.  But  this  conception  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Johannine  Son  of  Man.  The 
latter  is  not  so  much  the  holder  of  a  divine  office  as  the 
sharer  of  the  divine  nature.  He  is  the  pre-existent  Son 
of  God  (vi.  51,  viii.  58).  He  and  His  Father  are  one  (x.  30). 
He  knows  God  because  He  is  from  God  and  God  sent 
Him  (vii.  29).  He  knows  whence  He  comes  and  whither 
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He  goes  (viii.  14).  He  has  been  sealed  by  the  Father 
(vi.  27),  and  His  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Him  (iv.  34).  The  relation  in  which  He  stands  to  God  is 
summarized  in  v.  19-27  :  '  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He 
seeth  the  Father  doing  ;  for  what  things  soever  He  doeth, 
these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner.  For  the  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  Him  all  things  that  Himself 
doeth.  .  .  .  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  and 
quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  also  quickeneth  whom 
He  will.  For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man, 
but  He  hath  given  all  judgement  unto  the  Son ;  that  all 
may  honour  the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that 
honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father  which 
sent  Him.  .  .  .  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself, 
even  so  gave  He  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  Himself ; 
and  He  gave  Him  authority  to  exercise  judgement,  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  Man.' 

It  follows  from  this  that  Jesus  is  the 'supreme  Mediator 
of  God  to  man.  His  Person  is  absolutely  central  to  the 
Christian  message.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  light,  life,  love, 
and  truth.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world  (viii.  12).  He  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (xiv.  6) .  He  is  the  bread 
of  life  (vi.  35).  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  (xi.  25). 
He  is  the  door  (x.  7).  He  is  the  channel  of  God's  love  to 
the  world  ;  He  prays  for  His  disciples  '  that  the  love  where 
with  Thou  lovedst  Me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them.' 
He  is  the  Vine  of  which  His  followers  are  branches,  partak 
ing  of  His  life  (xv.).  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows 
and  is  known  by  His  own,  and  He  lays  down  His  life  for 
the  sheep  (x.  14  f.).  His  death  is  the  condemnation  of 
the  world,  and  strikes  a  death-blow  at  the  power  of  evil 
(xii.  31).  The  Son  has  life  in  Himself,  and  every  one  that 
'  heareth  My  word  and  believeth  Him  that  sent  Me  hath 
eternal  life  '  (v.  24,  26).  All  judgement  is  committed  to 
the  Son  (v.  22).  There  is  no  greater  beatitude  for  the 
disciple  than  to  be  with  Christ  (xiv.  3,  xvii.  24). 

But  this  teaching  is  not  brought  into  relation  with  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or,  rather,  the  latter  expression 
is  not  used.  It  only  occurs  twice,  in  each  case  in  the 
conversation  with  Nicodemus — '  Except  a  man  be  born 
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anew  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  '  (iii.  3)  ;  '  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  '  (iii.  5).  Here  the  kingdom  is 
evidently  conceived  of  as  inward  and  spiritual.  The  teach 
ing  is  that  a  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
is  necessary  before  we  can  discern  and  enter  the  realm  of 
God.  To  see  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  discover  a  new 
realm  of  thought  and  desire.  We  all  inhabit  different 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  worlds.  The  thoughts 
which  we  think,  the  desires  which  we  cherish,  the  purposes 
which  we  form,  and  the  visions  which  we  see,  determine 
the  universe  in  which  we  live.  As  we  are  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  we  discover  a  new  realm  of  thought 
and  desire  in  which  God  is  supreme.  From  this  we  pass 
into  a  new  realm  of  life — we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  new  birth  is  not  simply  the  illumination  of  the  mind 
and  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  but  the  renewal  of  the  will. 
We  enter  a  new  world  of  conduct,  and  walk  before  and 
with  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  our  days. 

While  the  central  idea  of  the  Synoptics  is  the  kingdom 
of  God,  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  eternal  life.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  two  ideas  are  equated  in  the  Synoptics, 
only  that  there  eternal  life  has  reference  to  life  in  the  Age 
to  Come.  The  expression  does  occur  with  this  limited 
meaning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (vi.  27,  xii.  25),  but  usually 
it  is  used  in  a  far  deeper  sense.  Its  significance  is  timeless, 
the  adjective  '  eternal '  being  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  To  partake  of  eternal  life  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  a  member  of  the  kingdom.  Eternal  life  is  the 
spiritual  principle  and  energy  which  Jesus  imparts  to 
those  who  receive  Him.  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Him  whom 
Thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ '  (xvii.  3).  This  life 
may  be  a  present  possession.  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  he  that  belie veth  hath  eternal  life  '  (vi.  47),  and  it 
has  within  it  the  promise  of  immortality.  This  is  the  mean 
ing  of  the  saying  that  Jesus  is  '  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.'  Death  cannot  destroy  the  spiritual  life  which  He 
imparts.  '  He  that  heareth  My  word  and  belie  veth  Him 
that  sent  Me  hath  eternal  life,  and  cometh  not  into  judge 
ment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life  '  (v.  24). 
K 
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'  If  a  man  keep  My  word,  he  shall  never  see  death  '  (viii.  51). 
'  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die  ' 
(xi.  26).  Eternal  life  is  the  animating  principle  which 
makes  the  present  kingdom  (inward  and  outward)  one 
and  continuous  with  the  future  kingdom. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  conception  of  the  kingdom 
is  fundamentally  social,  whereas  that  of  a  new  birth  unto 
eternal  life  is  individualistic.  Granted  that  eternal  life 
is  synonymous  with  the  kingdom  as  inward,  where,  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  is  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  as  a  new  world- 
order  ?  But  this  difficulty  vanishes  on  a  closer  examina 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  The  saying  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  '  (xviii.  36)  is  a  sufficient  reminder  that  the 
social  ideal  has  not  passed  from  sight.  To  say  that  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  is  not  to  imply  that  it  is  not 
in  this  world.  But  its  fundamental  principles  are  different 
from  those  which  rule  existing  societies.  The  disciples 
are  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  not  to  abandon  the  world  (xvii.  15). 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  sent  into  the  world,  that 
others  may  believe  on  Christ  through  their  word  (xvii.  18- 
20).  The  idea  is  that  of  the  extension  of  the  kingdom. 

But  over  and  above  this  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  be  inter 
preted  in  the  light  of  the  idea  of  the  divine  community. 
The  thought  which  lies  behind  the  high-priestly  prayer 
(xvii.)  is  not  that  of  so  many  individual  disciples,  but  that 
of  a  community  united  in  faith  and  love,  transforming  the 
world.  In  His  discourse  on  the  Good  Shepherd,  He  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  there  shall  be  '  one  flock,  one 
shepherd  '  (x.  16).  That  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
'  one  kingdom,  one  king.'  The  same  organic  conception 
underlies  the  parable  of  the  Vine  and  its  Branches  (xv.). 
Doubtless  the  primary  teaching  is  that  each  branch  derives 
its  sustenance  from  the  vine,  but  the  further  implication 
is  also  present  that  the  branches  are  vitally  related  to  one 
another.  Christ  and  His  disciples  constitute  an  organism 
which  in  the  Synoptics  is  called  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  found  that  according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition  the 
kingdom  is  where  Jesus  is ;  wherever  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
is  recognized  on  earth  there  is  the  kingdom.  When  Jesus 
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comes  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the  age  then  the  kingdom 
will  be  consummated.  This  is  substantially  the  teaching 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  expressed  in  inward  and 
spiritual  terms  rather  than  by  means  of  apocalyptic 
imagery.  Jesus  is  the  supreme  Mediator  of  eternal  life, 
and  those  who  live  in  fellowship  with  Him  and  obey  Him 
are  partakers  of  eternal  life.  They  are  not  so  many  isolated 
individuals,  but  are  welded  together  into  a  unity  by  the 
life  which  they  share  in  common,  and  they  are  called  to 
permeate  and  transform  the  world.  Participation  in 
eternal  life  is  the  guarantee  of  entry  into  the  joys  and 
glories  of  the  hereafter.  Communion  with  Christ  here 
involves  continued  fellowship  with  Him  '  in  the  sphere  of 
His  glorified  being.'  '  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
Thou  hast  given  Me,  be  with  Me  where  I  am  ;  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  '  (xvii.  24). 
'  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again, 
and  receive  you  unto  myself ;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also  '  (xiv.  3). 

The  idea  of  the  Parousia  as  a  definite,  catastrophic, 
historical  event  at  the  end  of  the  age,  is  little  more  than 
suggested  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  is  probably  the 
reference  in  vi.  41,  '  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.' 
Doubtless  also  xiv.  3,  '  I  come  again  and  will  receive  you 
unto  Myself,'  is  spoken  primarily  of  the  return.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  as  the  exclusive  significance 
of  the  passage.  There  seems  to  be  included  a  promise 
that  Jesus  will  come  and  fetch  His  disciples  at  the  moment 
of  their  death.  In  chapter  xxi.,  which  is  an  appendix  to 
the  Gospel  and  is  possibly  from  the  same  hand,  there  is  a 
passage  which  shows  that  the  expectation  of  an  early 
Parousia  was  still  cherished  in  Johannine  circles.  When 
Peter  asks  Jesus  what  is  to  happen  to  the  beloved  disciples, 
the  reply  given  is  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what 
is  that  to  thee?  '  (22).  Upon  this  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  comments,  '  This  saying  therefore  went  forth 
among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die  ; 
yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him  that  he  should  not  die  ;  but, 
If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  ' 
(23).  The  point  which  the  writer  appears  to  suggest  is 
that  Jesus'  reply  to  Peter  may  not  have  referred  to  the 
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Parousia  at  all.  If  it  did,  then  the  brethren  were  right  in 
assuming  that  the  beloved  disciple  would  not  die.  But 
Jesus  may  have  been  speaking  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
beloved  disciple's  life  and  may  have  emphasized  the 
word  '  tarry.'  In  that  case,  His  meaning  might  be 
expressed  by  the  following  paraphrase,  '  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry,  until  at  length  I  come  to  fetch  him  at  his 
death,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? ' 

The  Fourth  Evangelist  does  not  restrict  the  coming  of 
Jesus  to  any  one  event.  When  he  speaks  of  it  he  has 
always  in  mind  manifestations  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  Christ  in  the  processes  of  history.  When  our  Lord  says, 
'  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  Me  no  more ;  and  again  a 
little  while  and  ye  shall  see  Me  '  (xvi.  16),  He  is  speaking 
of  His  resurrection,  of  Pentecost,  and  of  every  new  vision 
of  Him  through  succeeding  generations,  culminating  with 
the  Parousia.  This  idea  of  the  progressive  coming  of  Christ 
in  history  is  unfolded  in  the  teaching  as  to  the  Spirit. 
'  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  He  may  be  with  you  for  ever,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  ;  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ;  for  it 
beholdeth  Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him  ;  ye  know  Him, 
for  He  abideth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate  ;  I  will  come  unto  you  '  (xiv.  15-18). 
The  Comforter  is  to  teach  the  disciples  all  things  (xiv.  26), 
to  guide  them  into  all  the  truth  (xvi.  13),  to  glorify  Christ 
(xvi.  14),  and  to  convict  the  world  in  respect  of  sin  and 
of  righteousness  and  of  judgement  (xvi.  8).  The  use  of 
the  word  Comforter  is  significant.  There  is  evidence  that 
one  of  the  titles  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  the  Rabbis, 
perhaps  at  an  early  date,  was  Menahem,  Comforter,  on 
the  ground  of  Lam.  i.  16,  '  Because  the  comforter  that 
should  refresh  my  soul  is  far  from  me.'1  If  Jesus  used  the 
word  Comforter  with  this  Rabbinic  association  in  mind, 
then  xiv.  16  would  mean,  '  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He 
shall  give  you  another  Messiah  ' ;  and  yet  not  another,  for 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  '  I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate  ;  I  come  unto  you.' 

As  the  Parousia  is  more  spiritual  than  eschatological, 

1  Klausner,  Die  M  essianischen  Vorstellungen  des  jtidischen  Volkes  im 
Zeitalter  der  Tannaiten,  p.  69. 
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so  is  it  with  the  resurrection  and  judgement.  The  resurrec 
tion  is  a  present  process  which  takes  place  when  men  come 
under  the  power  of  Christ,  who  mediates  eternal  life  to  them. 
When  Martha  says  that  she  knows  that  Lazarus  will  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  Jesus  replies  : 
'  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ;  he  that  believeth 
on  Me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  die  '  (xi.  24  ff.).  On 
another  occasion  He  said,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
the  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  that  hear  shall  live  ' 
(v.  25).  The  resurrection  life  and  eternal  life  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  and  are  a  present  possession.  But  the 
references  to  the  '  last  day '  contain  a  hint  of  the  consumma 
tion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
that  the  righteous  soul  at  death  enters  on  the  glorified 
life,  '  but  that  its  perfect  consummation  cannot  be  attained 
till  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.'1 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  which  does  not  harmonize 
with  this  interpretation.  '  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  an  hour 
cometh,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs  shall  hear  His 
voice  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  ill  unto 
the  resurrection  of  judgement  '  (v.  28  f.).  It  may  be,  as 
Charles  contends,  that  this  materialistic  picture  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  Gospel.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  be  an  unresolved  residuum  of  traditional  thought  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Judgement  is  committed  to  the  Son  (v.  22),  but  it  is 
conceived  as  present  even  more  than  as  future  ;  or  rather 
the  future  judgement  is  a  confirmation  of  the  present. 
Men  judge  themselves  according  to  the  attitude  which  they 
take  to  Christ.  After  speaking  of  belief  in  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  says  '  For  judgement  came  I  into  this  world,  that 
they  which  see  not  may  see,  and  that  they  which  see  may 
become  blind  '  (ix.  39).  But  it  is  not  He  who  judges ; 
men  judge  themselves.  He  disclaims  the  office  of  judge 
ment  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  '  And  if  any  man  hear  My 
sayings  and  keep  them  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came 
not  to  judge  the  world  but  to  save  the  world  '  (xii.  47). 

1  Charles,  Eschatology  (and  ed.),  p.  430. 
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Men  place  themselves  according  as  they  accept  or  reject 
Christ.  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth 
My  word  and  believeth  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  eternal 
life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgement,  but  hath  passed  out 
of  death  into  life  '  (v.  24).  When  our  Lord  says,  '  For 
neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man,  but  He  hath  given 
all  judgement  unto  the  Son  '  (v.  22),  He  must  be  referring 
to  the  Final  Judgement,  otherwise  the  words  would  not 
accord  with  His  disavowal  of  judicial  functions.  But  the 
final  judgement  does  but  record  the  judgement  which 
men  pass  on  themselves  here  and  now  by  their  attitude 
to  Christ  as  revealed  in  their  character  and  conduct. 


IX 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  KINGDOM 

THE  Cross  stands  in  a  vital  relation  to  the  Kingdom  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Gradually  He  unfolded  to  His  disciples 
the  conviction,  which  possessed  Him  with  ever-increasing 
force,  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  destiny,  He  must 
endure  suffering  and  death  at  the  hands  of  men.  In  the 
nature  of  things  He  could  not  expound  the  full  significance 
of  His  passion  before  it  took  place.  The  interpretation 
could  only  be  apprehended  after  the  event  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  But  our  Lord  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  the  answer  to  the  question  would  be 
found.  The  definite  words  which  can  be  quoted  are  few. 
He  said,  '  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  ' 
(Mark  x.  45)  ;  '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with  ;  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  '  (Luke  xii.  50)  ; 
'  This  is  My  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  ' 
(Mark  xiv.  24),  '  unto  remission  of  sins  '  (Matt.  xxvi.  28). 
But  of  more  importance  than  particular  sayings  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Gospels.  From  Caesarea  Philippi 
onwards  the  shadow  of  the  cross  falls  on  the  narrative, 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  behoved  '  the  Christ 
to  suffer  these  things  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  '  (Luke 
xxiv.  26). 

Jesus  saw  the  kingdom  of  God  confronted  by  the  kingdom 
of  sin.  He  was  more  concerned  with  the  fact  of  sin  than 
with  its  origin  ;  He  did  not  even  refer  to  the  Genesis  story 
of  the  Fall.  But  two  things  are  clear :  (a)  He  held  sin 
to  be  a  cosmic  phenomenon.  He  did  not  use  '  Satan  '  and 
'  the  prince  of  this  world  '  as  merely  figurative  expressions, 
but  as  representing  a  spiritual  personality  who  is  the 
embodiment  of  wickedness  and  the  organizer  of  evil. 
(b)  Although  sin  is  a  response  to  incitements  from  without 
as  well  as  from  within,  it  springs  '  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart/  and  therefore  men  are  personally  responsible  for 
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their  sins.  The  root  of  sin  is  in  alienation  from  God. 
Men  are  in  bondage  to  self-will  when  they  are  in  a  far 
country.  When  they  return  home  to  their  Father  they 
do  their  Father's  will.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  Jesus  conceived  it,  was  to  come,  sin 
must  be  vanquished,  and  that  not  simply  in  its  manifesta 
tion  in  individuals,  but  in  its  corporate  expression  and 
activity.  Not  simply  the  sins,  but  the  sin  of  the  world, 
must  be  taken  away.  If  the  kingdom  was  to  advance, 
sin,  as  a  power  in  the  world,  must  be  discredited  and  men 
brought  to  repentance.  Only  one  method  of  achieving 
this  was  possible,  if  it  be  true  that  sin  has  its  roots  in 
alienation  from  God,  namely  the  reconciliation  of  men 
to  God. 

How  did  the  Cross  accomplish  this  ?  It  may  be  said 
without  hesitation  that  the  two  things  which  would  most 
discredit  sin  and  move  men  to  repentance  would  be  : 
(i)  A  life  of  complete  and  unfaltering  obedience  to  the 
divine  will  lived  by  One  sharing  our  human  nature.  (2) 
A  supreme  manifestation  on  the  field  of  history  of  God's 
hostility  to  sin  and  love  for  the  sinner.  These  conditions 
were  fulfilled  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Our  Lord's  witness  to  the  Father's  righteousness  was 
unswerving  and  unfaltering,  and  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  Cross.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  without  dis 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  men,  Jesus  might  have  evaded  the 
cross.  It  is  only  because  we  judge  Him  by  the  standard 
which  He  Himself  set  us  on  Calvary  that  we  know  that 
had  He  turned  aside  from  the  cross,  He  would  have  been 
disloyal  to  His  Father's  will.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  cross  was  imposed  on  Him  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  God, 
or  that  He  obeyed  blindly,  although  with  willingness  and 
trust.  His  filial  consciousness  gave  Him  a  deeper  insight 
than  that  into  the  Father's  mind  and  purpose.  He  knew 
that  to  make  the  concessions  in  teaching  and  practice 
which  His  contemporaries  demanded  of  Him  would  be  to 
palter  with  love  and  righteousness  and  truth.  To  fall 
short  of  the  highest  would  be  disloyalty  to  His  Father. 
He  must  tread  the  way  of  complete  and  utter  obedience, 
even  though  it  lead  to  the  cross.  He  came  into  the  world 
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to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  (John  xviii.  37).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  no  word  to  describe  the  moral 
perfection  of  Jesus  but  the  negative  term  sinlessness. 
The  obedience  of  Jesus  was  not  merely  negative,  it  was 
positive.  It  was  not  simply  as  renouncing  evil,  but  as 
freely  embracing  the  righteousness  and  truth  of  God  and 
accepting  their  utmost  implications  and  consequences, 
that  He  went  to  the  cross.  He  suffered  for  sin — on  account 
of  sin  and  on  behalf  of  sinners.  Such  sufferings  always 
purge  men  and  move  them  to  repentance. 

But  up  to  this  point  we  have  found  nothing  in  the  death 
of  Christ  that  goes  beyond  martyrdom,  save  that  He  offered 
a  more  perfect  sacrifice  of  obedience  than  has  been  offered 
by  any  other,  or  is  likely  to  be  offered  again.  It  is  only 
when  we  consider  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to 
the  Cross  that  we  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  deepest 
meanings.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  well  as  the  Johannine  writings  teach 
that  '  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world'  (i  John  iv.  14).  In  this  connexion  justice  has  not 
been  done  to  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ff.).  The  parable  is  addressed 
primarily  to  the  Jews,  and  is  concerned  with  their  refusal 
of  their  inheritance  and  its  consequent  passing  to  the 
Gentiles.  But  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  our  Lord's 
conception  of  His  own  vocation.  He  describes  how  God 
had  sent  His  servants  to  '  receive  His  fruits  '  from  His 
vineyard,  the  fruits  of  repentance  and  holy  living.  God's 
demands,  however,  were  scorned,  and  His  servants  were 
beaten  or  stoned  or  killed.  But  the  Divine  Love  was  not 
exhausted.  God  sent  His  Son,  saying, '  They  will  reverence 
Him,  and  turn  to  Me  in  penitence.'  But  their  hearts 
were  unmoved,  and  Him  too  they  killed.  The  whole 
point  of  the  parable  is  that  the  act  of  Christ  was  the  act 
of  God.  The  love  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  were  the  love  and 
sacrifice  of  God,  going  out  to  move  men  to  repentance. 
The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  must  not  be  read  in  isola 
tion  from  that  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen.  The  Prodigal 
does  not  return  on  his  own  initiative.  God  has  sent  His 
Son  into  the  far  country,  that  by  His  unfaltering  love  and 
obedience  to  the  truth,  even  unto  death,  He  may  move 
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the  erring  and  the  wayward  to  repentance  and  bring  them 
to  the  Father. 

The  Cross,  then,  was  a  manifestation  of  God's  uttermost 
resistance  to  sin.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Love 
and  Righteousness.  It  was  the  supreme  act  of  God  in 
the  field  of  human  history.  It  struck  a  blow  not  merely 
at  sins  but  at  sin,  not  merely  at  the  evil  in  individual 
hearts,  but  at  evil  as  an  organized  power  in  the  world. 
It  has  awakened  a  deep  and  ever-widening  response  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  so  that  the  sin  of  the  world  is  being 
actually  taken  away.  In  the  experience  of  the  generations 
Christ's  death  has  been  '  a  ransom  for  many '  and  '  for  the 
remission  of  sins.'  To  press  the  word  ransom,  and  to 
ask  to  whom  the  ransom  was  paid,  is  to  misconstrue  the 
figure.  No  one  would  dream  of  treating  in  that  way  a 
statement  that  Father  Damien  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom 
for  the  lepers.  It  would  be  clearly  understood  that  he 
had  lived  and  died  for  the  deliverance  and  uplifting  of  the 
lepers.  And  when  Jesus  says  that  He  gives  His  life  as  a 
ransom,  He  is  not  speaking  of  any  transaction,  but  of  the 
deliverance  that  He  is  to  accomplish  for  man  through  His 
suffering  and  death.  The  Cross  struck  a  death-blow  at 
the  kingdom  of  sin  and  triumphantly  vindicated  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Cross  thus  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  have  been  moved  to  penitence, 
and  brought  back  to  God  by  the  manifold  revelations  and 
influences  of  the  Cross,  must  themselves  tread  the  way  of 
sacrifice  and  obedience,  whatever  the  cost.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  a  new  world-order,  be 
built  up  on  the  earth.  '  If  any  man  would  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me  ' 
(Mark  viii.  34). 

The  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  elaborated 
far  more  fully  in  the  apostolic  writings  than  in  the  Gospels. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  Paul  is  often  charged 
with  having  revolutionized  Christianity  by  transferring 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  Fatherhood  of  God  to  a 
difficult  doctrine  of  Atonement.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  disparity  between  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles 
is  at  first  sight  very  wide.  This  is  to  be  explained  partly 
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by  the  fact  that  the  apostles  wrote  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  were  therefore  able  to  expound  its  place  in  the 
Christian  revelation  with  a  fullness  which  was  not  possible 
before  the  event.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  apostles 
adopted  forms  of  thought  and  speech  which  seem  to  give 
the  Cross  a  far  more  complex  meaning  than  that  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  Gospels. 

But  closer  examination  shows  that  the  disparity  is  not 
as  great  as  at  first  sight  appears.  In  the  main  the  apostles 
did  but  clothe,  in  the  forms  of  their  age,  ideas  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  our  Lord  Himself.  Doubtless  the  forms 
were  inadequate  to  the  ideas,  but  truth  is  necessarily 
mediated  to  each  generation  by  means  of  its  own  forms  of 
thought  and  speech. 

The  two  chief  figures  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
use  for  the  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  are  the 
law-courts  and  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  teaching  of  Paul  has  been  obscured  by  the  excessive 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  by  some  of  his  interpreters 
on  his  forensic  illustrations.  It  is  often  overlooked  that 
while  Paul  represents  God  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judge 
ment,  he  also  sets  Him  forth  as  One  who  has  a  deep  concern 
for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  who  is  desirous  of  producing 
the  conditions  which  will  make  acquittal  possible.  '  By 
sending  His  own  Son  in  the  guise  of  sinful  flesh,  to  deal 
with  sin,  He  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  in  order  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law's  requirements  in  our  lives,  as  we 
live  and  move  not  by  the  flesh  but  by  the  Spirit '  (Rom. 
viii.  3! — Moffatt).  The  thought  that  runs  through  Paul's 
teaching  like  a  golden  thread  is  that  the  Cross  is  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  passion  of  God.  God  was  in  Christ 
travailing  to  put  sin  to  shame  and  to  deliver  men  from  its 
power.  '  All  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  Him 
self  through  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  ;  to  wit  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself,  not  reckoning  unto  them  their 
trespasses,  and  having  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation'  (2  Cor.  v.  i8f.).  'God  commendeth  His 
own  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us  '  (Rom.  v.  8).  '  He  that  spared  not  His 
own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He 
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not  also  with  Him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  '  (Rom.  viii.  32). 
It  is  God  who  takes  the  initiative  to  reconcile  men  to  Him 
self.  In  and  through  the  Cross  He  strives  to  discredit  sin 
and  to  move  men  to  penitence,  and  thus  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  they  have  set  up  between  them  and 
Him. 

The  New  Testament  writers  illustrate  this  theme  by 
means  of  the  practice  of  Sacrifice.  That  Judaism  regarded 
sacrifice  as  a  means  of  communion  with  God  and  of  obtain 
ing  His  forgiveness  is  certain.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  pious  Jew  based  his  belief  in  the  atoning  efficacy  of 
sacrifice.  Under  the  influence  of  the  prophets,  Jewish 
ideas  of  sacrifice  became  far  more  spiritual  and  ethical 
than  those  of  pagan  peoples.  Whatever  objective  value 
was  attached  to  the  sacrifice,  it  was  recognized  that  it  had 
no  worth  apart  from  the  devotion  of  the  worshipper.  Pro 
bably  the  ordinary  man  did  not  stay  to  ask  why  the 
sacrifices  atoned,  but  was  content  to  accept  them  as 
traditional  means  of  grace.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  the  victim  as  a  penal  substitution  gained, 
in  course  of  time,  a  hold  upon  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  people.  But  whether  this  conception  of  sacrifice 
ever  held  exclusive  sway,  or  whether  it  ever  became  central 
in  the  thought  of  the  nation,  is  open  to  question.  Such 
evidence  as  is  available  seems  to  show  that  such  an  idea 
had  fallen  into  the  background  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  whole  sacrificial  system  was  loosening  its  hold. 
The  centre  of  gravity  had  passed  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Synagogue.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Temple  were  kept  up 
by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  at  home  and  in  the  Disper 
sion,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  living  and  effective  elements  in  the 
faith  of  the  people.  Had  sacrifice  been  looked  upon  as 
central  and  essential,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Judaism 
would  have  emerged  from  the  catastrophe  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Temple  with  its  religious  faith  and  life 
unimpaired. 

In  adopting  sacrificial  figures  and  terms,  the  apostles 
were  therefore  working  with  categories,  the  significance  of 
which  had  become  in  a  measure  uncertain,  and  to  which 
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they  were  free,  within  limits,  to  attach  their  own  meaning. 
They  do  not  define  their  terms  with  logical  precision.  We 
must  not  expect  all  the  elements  of  their  thought  to 
harmonize  perfectly,  any  more  than  do  those  of  our  own 
thought.  Most  men  are  so  constituted  that  the  entrance 
into  the  mind  of  a  new  and  purer  belief  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  immediate  rejection  of  the  less  perfect  belief 
which  it  transcends.  These  too  often  exist  unharmonized 
side  by  side  and  influence  the  language  and  the  figures 
which  we  use.  So  in  the  case  of  the  apostles,  the  idea  of 
the  sacrificial  offering  as  a  penal  substitute  probably  per 
sisted  in  their  minds  and  influenced  their  forms  of  thought 
and  speech  ;  but  it  was  overlaid  by  other  and  higher  ideas 
not  easily  reconciled  with  it.  We  find  ourselves  in  an 
entirely  new  realm  of  sacrificial  thought,  unlike  anything 
in  the  other  religions,  when  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
that  Christ  is  One  '  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  by  His  blood  '  (Rom.  iii.  25),  and  that  '  God 
sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  '  (i  John 
iv.  10).  It  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  the  meaning 
of  '  propitiation/  it  is  not  the  pagan  idea  of  appeasement, 
since  the  propitiation  is  set  forth  by  God  Himself.1  Once 
more  the  Cross  is  represented  as  the  reconciling  act  of  God 
Himself ;  Christ's  sacrifice  is  His  sacrifice.  The  Seer  of 
the  Apocalypse  revealed  a  profound  insight  into  this  truth 
when  he  said  that  he  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  '  a 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  '  (Rev.  v.  6, 
xiii.  8).  From  the  beginning  God's  love  has  gone  forth 
in  sacrifice  for  men  and  in  resistance  to  sin.  In  all  ages 
He  has  striven  and  travailed  and  suffered  for  the  redemp 
tion  of  man.  As  we  listen  to  the  utterances  of  the  great 
prophets  we  can  sometimes  catch  an  echo  of  the  anguish  of 
the  travail  of  God.  In  the  Cross  God's  resistance  of  sin 
reached  its  climax  and  culmination.  In  Christ  He  put 
forth  all  the  resources  of  His  holiness  and  love,  and  resisted 
even  unto  death.  The  Cross  is  the  revelation  in  one  focal 
act  in  time  and  on  the  field  of  history  of  what  God  is  from 
all  eternity.  And  '  herein  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of 
God  by  faith  unto  faith  '  (Rom.  i.  17). 

If  we  approach  the  Cross  from  the  human  rather  than 
1  See  a  booklet  by  the  present  writer,  The  Meaning  of  the  Atonement. 
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from  the  Godward  side,  and  ask  why  it  behoved  the  Christ 
to  suffer,  we  find  the  same  answer  in  the  apostolic  writings 
as  in  the  Gospels.  He  goes  to  the  cross  because  obedience 
to  the  truth  makes  this  inevitable.  His  sufferings  find 
their  worth  and  efficacy  in  that  obedience  to  His  Father's 
will  which  manifested  itself  in  an  unswerving  witness  to 
the  truth.  '  Wherefore  when  He  cometh  into  the  world 
He  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldest  not,  but  a 
body  didst  Thou  prepare  for  Me  ;  in  whole  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices  for  sin  Thou  hast  no  pleasure.  Then  said  I, 
Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God'  (Heb.  x.  5  f.).  He 
became  '  obedient  even  unto  death '  (Phil.  ii.  8),  and 
'  through  the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  made 
righteous  '  (Rom.  v.  19).  He  was  made  perfect  through 
His  obedience,  and  thus  '  He  became  unto  all  them  that 
obey  Him  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  '  (Heb.  v.  8  f.). 
Sin  is  discredited  and  men  are  redeemed  from  its  bondage 
by  the  power  of  a  divine  love  that  resists  sin  to  the  utter 
most,  and  of  a  human  love  that  offers  to  God  and  for  man 
a  sacrifice  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  and  of 
loyalty  to  the  truth  even  unto  death. 

But  the  Cross  does  more  than  reveal  God's  love  and 
righteousness  at  war  with  sin  ;  it  does  more  than  make 
manifest  the  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  perfect 
work  is  accomplished  only  when  and  where  men  are 
baptized  into  its  spirit.  The  Epistles,  like  the  Gospels, 
call  on  the  redeemed  to  take  up  the  cross.  They  are  to  be 
crucified  with  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  20),  to  be  baptized  into  His 
death  (Rom.  vi.  3),  to  die  with  Him  '  from  the  rudiments 
'  of  the  world '  (Col.  ii.  20),  '  to  know  the  fellowship  of  His 
sufferings  becoming  conformed  unto  His  death  '  (Phil.  iii. 
10),  and  to  glory  in  the  cross  (Gal.  vi.  14).  They  are  to 
resist  unto  blood  (Heb.  xii.  4),  and  are  to  go  forth  unto 
Christ  '  without  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach  '  (Heb. 
xiii.  13).  'For  hereunto  were  ye  called:  because  Christ 
also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example  that  ye  should 
follow  His  steps  .  .  .  who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in 
His  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins, 
might  live  unto  righteousness  ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed '  (i  Pet.  ii.  21  ft.).  The  Cross  not  merely  reveals 
sacrifice,  but  demands  sacrifice.  To  apprehend  the  meaning 
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of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  see  '  the  cross  in  the  heart  of 
God,'  and  to  take  up  the  cross  is  daily  life. 

How  do  these  ideas  stand  related  to  that  of  the  kingdom  ? 
The  Cross  is  represented  as  marking  the  triumph  of  Christ 
over  the  organized  powers  of  wickedness,  seen  and  unseen, 
that  are  arrayed  against  the  kingdom  of  God.  '  Having 
put  off  from  Himself  the  principalities  and  the  powers, 
He  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them 
in  it '  (Col.  ii.  15).  The  meaning  is  obscure,  but  the  under 
lying  thought  seems  to  be  that  Christ's  resistance  to  sin 
was  so  complete  and  His  witness  to  righteousness  and 
truth  so  perfect,  that  He  put  evil  to  open  shame,  and  for 
ever  discredited  its  power,  which  had  appeared  to  be 
invincible.  The  Cross  thus  became  a  new  rally  ing-ground 
for  those  who  do  battle  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness — a 
quenchless  spring  of  hope  and  an  exhaustless  fountain  of 
inspiration.  Jesus  was  the  first-born  among  many  brethren. 
His  victory  contained  within  it  the  promise  and  assurance 
of  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  the  thought  of  the  New  Testament  penetrates  even 
deeper  than  this.  The  foe  of  the  kingdom  is  sin,  and  the 
root-cause  of  sin  is  alienation  from  God,  resulting  in 
alienation  of  man  from  man,  with  all  the  consequent 
discord  and  strife.  The  hope  of  the  kingdom  lies  in  bringing 
men  to  God,  and  it  is  this  that  the  Cross  achieves.  Paul 
expounds  the  truth  in  terms  of  reconciliation,  John  in 
those  of  love.  Paul  rejoices  '  in  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now  received  the 
reconciliation  '  (Rom.  v.  u),  and  he  says  that  to  us  has 
been  committed  '  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  '  (2  Cor. 
v.  18).  It  is  God's  purpose  through  Christ  '  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  Himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  His  cross ;  through  Him,  I  say,  whether  things  upon  the 
earth  or  things  in  heaven  '  (Col.  i.  20).  In  Him  '  we  have 
our  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our 
trespasses  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace  '  (Eph.  i.  7). 
The  word  of  the  Cross  is,  therefore,  the  power  of  God 
(Rom.  i.  1 6).  The  new  commonwealth,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  to  be  built  up  as  men  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  so 
to  one  another.  The  Cross  which  discredits  sin  and  brings 
home  to  our  hearts  and  consciences  the  travail  and  passion 
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of  God  for  our  redemption,  breaks  down  barriers  and 
reconciles  us  to  God.  And  those  who  enter  into  this  new 
relation  to  Him  find  themselves  in  a  new  relation  to  one 
another.  Middle-walls  of  partition — strifes,  enmities,  the 
divisions  of  race,  custom,  and  caste — no  longer  separate. 
Those  who  meet  in  God  have  found  a  place  where  their 
differences  are  reconciled,  or  at  least  transcended.  Sin, 
which  disintegrates,  is  overcome  by  the  power  of  God, 
who  is  fashioning  a  new  humanity  ('  one  new  man  ')  out 
of  those  who  were  alienated  from  God  and  from  one  another, 
'  so  making  peace  '  (Eph.  ii.  11-22).  In  this  way,  the 
kingdom  advances  through  the  power  of  the  Cross. 

John  expresses  the  same  truth  by  means  of  somewhat 

•   different  phraseology.     He  sees  the  kingdom  of  light  and 

the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  opposition  to  one  another. 

•  To  walk  in  the  light  men  must  have  fellowship  with  God, 

•  for  God  is  light.     The  barrier  to  fellowship  is  sin.     The 

•  way  to  overcome  sin  and  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  God 
is  love.     Love  is  of  God,  for  God  is  love,  and  '  every  one 
that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God  '  (i  John  iv.  7) .     '  Whosoever 
is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin  '  (i  John  iii.  9)  and  '  over- 
cometh  the  world  '  (i  John  v.  4) .     The  supreme  manif esta- 

'  tion  of  love,  divine  and  human,  is  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
'  Hereby  know  we  love,  because  He  laid  down  His  life 
for  us  '  (i  John  iii.  16  ;  cf.  iv.  10).  '  We  love  because  He 
first  loved  us  '  (i  John  iv.  19).  Those  who  love  Him  will 
love  one  another.  Because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us, 
we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  '  This 
commandment  have  we  from  Him,  that  he  who  loveth 
God  love  his  brother  also '  (i  John  iv.  21).  By  this 
means,  through  the  Cross,  there  is  being  built  up  that 

'   regenerated,  world-conquering  fellowship  of  love,  which  is 

•  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  relation  of  the  Cross  to  the  Kingdom  may  be  expressed 
in  yet  another  way.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  Pauline 
equivalents  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  righteousness 
of  God,  conceived  of  not  as  passive,  but  as  active  and 
energizing  for  man's  redemption.  '  The  righteousness 
of  God  showed  itself  in  the  desire  to  produce  in  man  a 
righteousness  which  should  be  the  reflection  of  itself.'1 
*  Sanday,  Journal  for  Theological  Studies,  Vol.  I.,  p.  489. 
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This  righteousness  reached  its  supreme  manifestation  and 
activity  in  the  Cross.  The  love  which  was  the  motive 
power  of  the  passion  of  God  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  a 
righteous  love,  which,  by  its  resistance  of  sin,  both  . 
vindicated  and  established  righteousness.  The  energizing 
of  the  divine  righteousness  in  and  through  the  Cross  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  irruption 
of  the  supernatural  order  into  the  world-order.  The 
Cross,  while  it  is  both  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  a  process,  • 
stands  alone  as  the  most  stupendous  instance  of  the  break 
ing  in  of  the  unseen,  with  all  its  mighty  forces,  upon  the 
world  of  the  seen.  For  this  reason  the  Cross  is  the  dynamic 
of  the  kingdom,  which  always  comes  from  above.  But 
the  divine  power  that  is  operative  in  the  Cross  is  conditioned 
by  human  faith  and  effort.  If  the  kingdom  is  to  advance, 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  through  the  Cross  must 
make  up  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
They  must  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Christ. 


X 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  AND  THE 
HOPE  OF  PROGRESS 

OUR  study  may  be  fittingly  drawn  to  a  conclusion  by  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  idea  of  progress.  Does  the  New 
Testament  despair  of  the  existing  world  and  offer  a  way 
of  progress  only  to  the  individual,  who,  by  surrendering 
to  the  rule  of  God,  may  look  forward  to  participating  in 
'  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light '  ?  Or  does  it  offer 
the  hope  that  although  this  world  can  never  even  approxi 
mate  to  perfection  by  human  effort,  yet  an  ideal  society 
will  some  day  be  established  by  the  supernatural  act  of 
God  ?  Or  does  it  give  us  ground  for  believing  that  human 
society  may  advance,  from  stage  to  stage,  to  a  relative 
if  not  absolute  perfection  ? 

The  idea  of  progress,  in  so  far  as  it  implies,  not  merely 
the  ascent  of  the  race  in  the  past,  but  indefinite  advance 
in  the  future,  is  quite  a  modern  dogma.  '  It  is  not  till 
the  sixteenth  century  that  the  obstacles  to  its  appearance 
begin  to  be  transcended  and  a  favourable  atmosphere 
to  be  gradually  prepared.'1 

The  Hebrew  prophets  were  not  exponents  of  progress 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  They  believed  in  the 
working  of  God  in  history,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  way  of 
judgement  and  doom.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  antici 
pated  an  ideal  society  on  earth,  but  it  was  not  to  come 
progressively,  by  human  effort,  but  suddenly  by  a  mighty 
supernatural  act  of  God.  And  the  prophets  did  not  stand 
alone.  There  is  no  franker  expression  of  the  pessimism 
of  the  ancient  world  than  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  in 
which  despair  is  not  even  tempered  by  the  Messianic  hope. 
To  this  writer  progress  of  every  kind  is  an  illusion.  '  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  What  profit  hath  man  of  all  his 

1  Bury,  The  Idea  of  Progress,  p.  7. 
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labour  wherein  he  laboureth  under  the  sun  ?  One  genera 
tion  goeth  and  another  cometh,  and  the  earth  abideth  for 
ever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down, 
and  hasteth  to  his  place  where  he  ariseth.  The  wind 
goeth  toward  the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the  north  ; 
it  turneth  about  continually  in  its  course,  and  the  wind 
returneth  again  to  its  circuits.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  whither  the 
rivers  go,  thither  they  go  again.  All  things  are  full  of 
weariness,  man  cannot  utter  it ;  the  eye  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing.  That  which 
hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  hath  been 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  .  .  .  That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight,  and  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered. 
...  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow  '  (ch.  i.). 

The  Jewish  apocalyptists,  too,  are  so  devoid  of  hope 
as  to  the  world  that  they  believe  that  nothing  but  the 
supernatural  intervention  of  God  can  save  it.  According 
to  4  Ezra,  the  world  is  '  full  of  sadness  and  infirmities, 
and  '  hasteth  fast  to  pass  away  '  (iv.  26  f.).  It  is  growing 
old,  deterioration  has  set  in,  each  generation  is  degenerate 
as  compared  with  its  predecessor.  '  Consider  therefore  thou 
also,  how  that  ye  are  less  of  stature  than  those  that  were 
before  you.  And  so  are  they  that  come  after  you  less  than 
ye,  as  born  of  the  creature  which  now  beginneth  to  be 
old,  and  is  past  the  strength  of  youth  '  (v.  54  f.). 

When  we  turn  to  the  literature  of  other  ancient  peoples 
we  find  an  almost  universal  belief  that  '  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these.'  The  Greeks  believed  that  the 
Golden  Age  was  in  the  past.  Hesiod's  conception  of  the 
'  Four  Ages  of  the  World  '  is  well  known.  First  was  the 
Age  of  Gold,  when  men  lived  like  the  gods  on  earth,  un 
touched  by  toil  or  care,  and  with  an  abundance  of  all  good 
things.  Death,  when  it  came,  stole  upon  men  as  a  pleasant 
slumber.  When  this  race  passed  away  they  were  made  the 
good  spirits  that  live  above  the  earth  and  are  the  invisible 
guardians  and  helpers  of  man.  Then  followed  the  Silver 
Age.  The  people  of  this  age  were  far  inferior  to  their 
predecessors.  When  they  reached  maturity  they  slew  one 
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another  and  refused  to  worship  the  immortals.  But  even 
these  were  honoured  and  made  the  good  spirits  that  live 
above  the  earth.  Next  came  the  Brazen  Age.  The  men 
of  this  age  were  pitiless,  and  were  lovers  of  war  and  violence. 
They  fell  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  went  to 
Hades,  nameless  and  unhonoured.  Finally  ensued  the 
Iron  Age,  in  which  men  were  then  living.  '  There  shall  be 
no  surcease  from  labour  and  sorrow  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  the  gods  will  lay  bitter  burdens  upon  us.'1 

Another  interesting  contribution  made  by  Greek  thought 
was  the  Cyclic  theory.  '  The  Cyclic  theory  of  the  Ages 
was  founded  on  the  belief  that,  after  the  analogy  of  day 
and  night,  of  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  eternal  round  of  the  seasons,  the  entire  universe  itself 
is  subject  to  an  ever-recurring  cycle  of  change.'  This 
ancient  Babylonian  conception  was  probably  introduced 
into  Greek  thought  by  Heracleitus,  and  was  developed  by 
Plato.  '  The  sum  of  human  experience  is  measured  by 
two  world-years.  During  the  first  the  universe  moves 
forward,  during  the  second  backward,  to  the  place  of  its 
beginning.  Each  magnus  annus  is  therefore  one  of  the 
two  ages  into  which  the  history  of  mankind  is  divided  ; 
and  this  alternation  of  ages  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
universe  endures.  As  with  the  whole,  so  with  each  and  all 
of  its  parts.  The  ages  of  man,  the  life  of  man  himself,  are 
closely  connected  with  this  oscillation  of  the  universe. 
All  move  in  a  cycle.  The  Golden  Age  of  long  ago  will 
surely  come  again  some  day.'2  According  to  the  Stoics, 
at  the  end  of  each  cycle  the  world  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
With  every  new  beginning  there  is  a  golden  age,  but  it  is 
not  for  long.  Degeneration  soon  sets  in,  and  goes  on  until 
the  next  aaropwri*  (destruction  by  fire).* 

Some  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  Aeschylus  and  Euripides, 
did  indeed  recognize  that  there  had  been  an  ascent  of  man, 
but  this  did  not  alter  their  view  that  there  had  been  an 
initial  degeneration  of  the  human  race.  '  The  general  view 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  was  that  they  were  living  in  a 

1  E.R.E.,  art.  '  Ages  of  the  World '  (Greek  and  Roman),  i.  192  f.  Cf. 
Hinduism,  in  which  the  four  yugas,  or  ages,  of  a  '  day  of  Brahma  '  (12,000 
years),  are  successively  shorter  in  duration  and  increasingly  degenerate, 
E.R.E.,  art.  'Ages  of  the  World  '  (Primitive),  i.  183. 

1  Ibid.,  i.  197  f.  »  Ibid.,  i.  198. 
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period  of  inevitable  degeneration  and  decay  ' — inevitable 
because  the  world  as  created  had  within  it  the  seeds  of 
decay.  Plato  considered  that  political  institutions  had 
gradually  deteriorated  through  the  successive  stages  of 
timocracy,  oligarchy,  democracy,  and  despotism.  The 
Greeks  '  believed  in  the  ideal  of  an  absolute  order  in  society, 
from  which,  when  it  is  once  established,  any  deviation  must 
be  for  the  worse.  Aristotle,  considering  the  subject  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  laid  down  that  changes  in  an 
established  order  are  undesirable,  and  should  be  as  few 
and  slight  as  possible.  The  prejudice  against  change 
excluded  the  apprehension  of  civilization  as  a  progressive 
movement.'1 

The  Christian  centuries  down  to  the  Reformation  were 
more  concerned  with  the  idea  of  personal  salvation  than 
with  that  of  social  amelioration.  It  is  true  that  both 
Papacy  and  Empire  endeavoured,  each  in  turn,  to  establish 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  theocracy,  but  the  motive 
in  each  case  (apart  from  the  ambitions  of  popes  and 
emperors)  was  the  desire  to  produce  the  conditions  favour 
able  to  individual  salvation  rather  than  the  hope  of  in 
definite  human  progress.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
in  its  extreme  Augustinian  form,  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  faith  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
race,  since  according  to  this  doctrine  evil  finds  a  fresh  and 
firm  foothold  in  the  race  in  each  succeeding  generation.8 
The  eschatological  hope,  of  course,  survived,  and  from 
time  to  time  was  quickened  into  activity.  But  Mil- 
lenarianism  does  not  imply  any  theory  of  progress.  The 
conception  of  a  gradual  advance  to  a  more  or  less  perfect 
society  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
destruction  of  evil  and  the  vindication  of  righteousness 
by  the  sudden  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  in  power  and  glory. 
Indeed,  many  Millenarians  held,  and  hold,  the  view  that 
the  world  will  grow  steadily  worse  until  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  coming. 

The  assurance  of  the  reality  of  progress  is  to  be  traced, 
largely,  to  the  new  forces  which  have  been  operating  since 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  advance  of  knowledge,  the 
discovery  of  new  lands  and  the  opening  out  of  the  markets 

1  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  n.  »  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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of  the  world,  the  triumphs  of  science,  the  invention  of 
machinery,  the  emergence  of  liberty,  the  growth  of  the 
humane  spirit,  the  increasing  sense  of  the  solidarity  of 
mankind,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peoples,  and  the 
widening  of  the  moral  horizon — all  these  have  combined 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of  living,  to  increase  the 
amenities  of  life  and  to  enhance  man's  sense  of  power  and 
his  consciousness  of  his  own  worth.  Probably,  too,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  commonly  suspected,  the  forces  of 
optimism  have  been  strengthened  by  Christian  faith. 
Because  Christianity  does  not  despair  of  the  worst  in 
dividual,  it  affords  encouragement  to  the  hope  of  the 
regeneration  of  society.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  result 
of  all  these  developments  has  been  that  progress  has  been 
elevated  into  a  dogma  in  the  Western  world,  and  that 
there  is  a  widespread  assumption  that  the  achievements 
of  the  past  will  be  repeated  and  extended  indefinitely  in 
the  future. 

In  order  to  discover  whether  this  assurance  is  well 
grounded,  we  must  come  to  closer  grips  with  the  idea  of 
progress.  What  is  progress  ?  Broadly,  it  is  the  movement 
of  the  race  in  a  desirable  direction.  This  is  generally 
conceived  in  terms  of  happiness.  It  is  held  that  advancing 
knowledge,  scientific  discovery,  increased  wealth  and  its 
juster  distribution,  wise  and  enlightened  laws,  and  gentler 
manners,  produce  an  amelioration  of  life  which,  on  the 
whole,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness.  But 
experience  proves  that  intellectual  and  material  progress 
do  not  of  themselves  bring  happiness.  Civilization  is  a 
thin  crust  beneath  which  primaeval  fires  still  burn.  Culture 
is  no  guarantee  of  moral  restraint,  and  the  finest  product 
of  the  universities  may  have  a  barbaric  heart.  The  wider 
distribution  of  wealth,  so  far  from  destroying  covetousness, 
has  increased  it  and  its  baleful  progeny.  ''Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,'  even  though  the  bread  be  intellectual 
as  well  as  material.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no 
adequate  definition  of  progress  unless  moral  factors  are 
taken  into  account.  The  word  civilization,  which  is  often 
used  as  a  synonym  for  progress,  has  a  very  suggestive 
etymology.  To  civilize  is  to  make  good  citizens — that  is, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  living  in  right  relations  with  one 
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another.  This  raises  moral  issues,  for  right  relations  are 
achieved  only  in  so  far  as  the  passions  which  separate  and 
engender  strife  are  mastered.  It  is  the  human  factor  that 
is  the  surd,  the  insoluble  element,  in  the  problem  of  progress. 
If  to  our  intellectual  and  material  achievements  we  could 
add  triumph  over  the  moral  evil  which  is  disintegrating 
society,  then  we  might  look  forward  to  a  many-sided 
advance,  and  could  count  on  happiness  being,  in  a  large 
measure,  a  by-product  of  the  process.  Is  there  any 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  this  can  be  accom 
plished  ?  Do  the  gains  of  the  past  offer  any  guarantee 
for  the  future  ?  The  revolutionist  light-heartedly  assumes 
that  the  transformation  can  be  brought  to  pass  in  a  brief 
space  of  time,  by  changes  in  the  external  organization  of 
society.  Others,  who  are  more  cautious,  believe  in  a  slow 
but  steady  and  indefinite  advance — '  freedom  slowly 
broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.'  But  to 
many  thoughtful  men  the  enterprise  seems  a  desperate 
one. 

i.  The  popular  belief  in  progress  undoubtedly  owes 
much  to  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolu 
tion.  But  this  theory  is  supposed  by  many  to  carry 
implications  which  it  will  not  bear.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  evolutionary  forces,  which  have  brought  life  to  its 
present  stage  of  development,  will,  in  some  way  or  other, 
fulfil  the  whole  programme  of  progress.  But  this  assump 
tion  is  ill-grounded.  As  Huxley  was  never  weary  of 
pointing  out,  the  ethical  process  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  cosmic  process ;  the  former  succeeds  only  as  it 
triumphs  over  the  latter.  The  term  '  survival  of  the 
fittest  '  has  been  wrongfully  transplanted  into  the  social 
sphere.  '  Fittest  has  a  connotation  of  "  best,"  and  about 
best  there  hangs  a  moral  flavour.  In  cosmic  nature  what 
is  fittest  depends  upon  the  conditions.  Long  since  I 
ventured  to  point  out  that  if  our  hemisphere  were  to  cool 
again,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  might  bring  about  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  a  population  of  more  and  more  stunted 
and  humbler  and  humbler  organisms  until  the  fittest  that 
survived  might  be  nothing  but  lichens  .  .  .  ;  while  if  it 
became  hotter,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
Isis  might  be  uninhabitable  by  any  animated  beings  save 
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those  that  flourish  in  the  jungle.'1  In  other  words,  the 
changes  produced  by  the  forces  of  evolution  are  not 
necessarily  improvements.  Evolution  is  a  neutral  fact 
upon  which  '  a  theory  of  pessimism  may  be  built  up  as 
speciously  as  a  theory  of  optimism,  as,  indeed,  was  done  by 
the  German  philosopher,  E.  von  Hartmann,  who  held 
that  '  civilization  and  happiness  are  mutually  antagonistic, 
and  that  progress  means  an  increase  of  misery.'2  Huxley 
wrote,  '  The  theory  of  evolution  encourages  no  millennial 
anticipations.  If  for  millions  of  years  our  globe  has  taken 
the  upward  road,  yet  some  time  the  summit  will  be  reached 
and  the  downward  course  will  be  commenced.  The  most 
daring  imagination  will  hardly  venture  upon  the  suggestion 
that  the  power  and  intelligence  of  man  can  ever  arrest  the 
procession  of  the  great  year.'8 

2.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  story  of  the  past  yields 
any  solid  support  to  the  theory  of  progress.  There  are 
undoubtedly  epochs  with  real  and  rapid  achievements 
to  their  credit.  The  modern  civilization  of  the  West  has 
undeniably  accomplished  some  miracles  of  moral  as  well 
as  material  transformation,  which  it  were  folly  to  discount. 
The  abolition  of  slavery,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses, 
the  mitigation  of  the  penal  code,  and  the  protection  accorded 
to  children  are  cases  in  point .  These  and  other  achievements 
seem  to  give  promise  of  even  greater  developments  in  the 
coming  years.  But  if  we  remove  our  gaze  from  particular 
epochs,  and  view  the  whole  course  of  human  history, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  our  confidence  is  shaken.  History 
is  a  tragic  record  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  civilizations. 
Nations  have  their  day  of  glory,  during  which  they  occupy 
the  stage,  and  then  they  pass  off  to  make  way  for  others, 
who  in  their  turn,  too,  are  superseded.  The  reasons  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  great  peoples  and  for  the  emergence  of 
the  '  Dark  Ages '  constitute  a  problem  that  is  but  partially 
solved.  It  would  seem  as  though  man  has  not  learnt 
how  to  build  edifices  that  endure.  Again  and  again  he 
has  allowed  the  fruits  of  his  victories  to  be  wrested  from 
him,  and  even  the  secrets  which  he  has  won  from  nature 
he  has  sometimes  lost.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 

1  Evolution  and  Ethics,  p.  80  f .  l  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  344. 

*  Evolution  and  Ethics,  p.  85. 
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there  are  those  who  are  taking  refuge  in  some  form  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  cycles. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  man's  past  history  has  been 
one  of  steady,  though  interrupted  progress,  what  assurance 
is  there  that  this  will  continue  indefinitely?  What 
guarantee  have  we,  for  instance,  that  science  will  not  some 
day  be  compelled  to  call  a  halt  ?  '  Take  biology  or 
astronomy.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  some  day  progress 
may  not  come  to  a  dead  pause,  not  because  knowledge  is 
exhausted,  but  because  our  resources  for  investigation 
are  exhausted — because,  for  instance,  scientific  instruments 
have  reached  the  limit  of  perfection,  beyond  which  it  is 
demonstrably  impossible  to  improve  them,  or  because  (in 
the  case  of  astronomy)  we  come  into  the  presence  of  forces 
of  which,  unlike  gravitation,  we  have  no  terrestrial  experi 
ence.'1  To  many  it  seems  as  though  this  limit  has  been 
already  well-nigh  reached  in  the  moral  sphere.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  our  generation  is  its  moral 
helplessness.  Our  advance  in  intellectual  knowledge  and 
in  moral  enlightenment  has  outstripped  our  progress  in 
moral  power.  Our  moral  resources  do  not  seem  to  be  equal 
to  the  exacting  demands  which  civilization  is  making  upon 
us.  We  can  harness  the  forces  of  nature,  but  we  are  unable 
to  tame  the  wild  passions  of  the  human  heart.  And  until 
adequate  moral  resources  are  made  available,  there  will  be 
a  halt  in  the  march  of  man,  even  though  science  continue 
to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

3.  Civilization  has  had  its  critics  from  the  beginning,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis.2  The 
contention  is  that  the  gains  of  civilization  are  largely 
delusive.  If  the  criterion  of  happiness  be  applied,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  progress  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  Civilization  has  created  new  wants,  which 
often  have  to  go  unsatisfied.  If  medical  science  has  done 
much  to  alleviate  pain,  we  must  set  against  this  the  fact 
that  civilized  man  has  a  greater  sensibility  to  pain.  The 
pestilences  that  scourged  our  ancestors  have  been  stamped 
out,  but  civilization  has  its  own  diseases,  to  which  primitive 

1  Bury,  op.  cit.,  p.  3  f. 

1  See  an  interesting  study  of  Gen.i.-xi.  entitled,  '  Civilization  Criticized 
at  the  Source,'  by  Professor  J.E.  McFadyen  (Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1921). 
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man  was  a  stranger.  The  invention  of  machinery  and  the 
opening  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  have  brought 
wealth,  but  they  have  been  accompanied  by  the  herding 
of  the  people  in  congested  cities,  industrial  exploitation 
of  men  and  women,  class  strife,  and  the  growing  burden  of 
armaments.  '  We  believe  with  childlike  simplicity  that  we 
are  making  straight  for  the  Millennium.  We  forget  that 
every  new  comfort  is  a  necessity,  a  new  source  of  discontent 
and  unhappiness,  and  leaves  the  relative  proportions  of 
happiness  and  misery  unaffected.  Thrust  out  at  one  place, 
the  tide  of  sorrow  breaks  in  at  another.  If  medicine  cures 
disease,  it  enables  the  diseased  to  increase  and  multiply 
and  re-establish  the  average  of  unhealthiness.  Shall  pro 
gress  ever  wipe  away  the  tears  from  all  eyes?  Shall  it 
ever  extinguish  pride  and  ambition  and  all  the  grief 
attendant  in  their  train  ?  Is  it  enough  to  give  man  bread 
for  his  belly  and  instruction  for  his  brain  ?  Prolong  life 
as  it  will,  can  progress  conquer  death  ?  .  .  .  Can  it  ever 
control  the  earthquake,  the  tempest,  the  lightning,  the 
cruelties  of  a  nature  indifferent  to  the  lot  of  man  ?  ' l 

If,  instead  of  the  criterion  of  happiness,  that  of  knowledge 
be  applied,  the  answer  is  that  man  has  eaten  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  has  found  it  bitter.  He  has 
wrested  from  nature  her  closely  guarded  secrets,  and  has 
liberated  her  mighty  forces  only  to  find  himself  in  danger 
of  being  mastered  by  them.  The  great  discoveries  of  the 
intellect  are  prostituted  to  selfish  and  destructive  ends. 
'  Labour-saving  '  machinery  may  be  used  for  the  enrich 
ment  of  the  few,  and  not  for  the  alleviation  of  the  lot  of 
the  worker.  The  discoveries  of  science  may  be  directed, 
not  to  the  amelioration  of  life,  but  to  the  devising  of 
terrible  engines  of  war  for  the  destruction  of  life.  Civiliza 
tion  is  threatened  with  extinction  through  the  very  triumphs 
which  are  supposed  to  be  infallible  signs  of  progress. 
Unless  man  can  gain  the  moral  mastery  of  the  forces  which 
his  intellect  has  liberated,  he  will  awaken  to  find  himself 
the  victim  of  their  destructive  power,  and  civilization  will 
go  out  in  darkness. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  unchangeability  of  human  nature, 
if  it  can  be  sustained,  discredits  the  idea  of  progress.  This 
1  G.  Tyrrell,  Christianity  at  the  Cross-roads,  p.  120  f. 
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theory  is  urged  with  great  plausibility  by  those  who  are 
the  foes  of  all  idealistic  efforts  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  It  is  contended  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  human  nature  are  permanent. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  between  the  primaeval 
savage  and  the  civilized  man,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined.  The  savage  is  not  far  from  the  surface 
of  the  civilized  man,  and,  given  a  favourable  opportunity, 
such  as  a  war,  speedily  reasserts  himself.  It  is  admitted 
that  far-reaching  transformations  have  been  wrought  in 
individual  men,  resulting  in  the  elimination  of  the  baser 
impulses  and  passions  ;  but  it  is  held  that  this  is  not 
possible  on  any  wide  scale.  The  '  psychology  of  the  crowd  ' 
does  not  seem  susceptible  of  modification  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  private  citizen.  The  problem  of 
living  in  right  relations  with  one  another  is  only  partially 
soluble.  Anti-social  instincts  cannot  be  permanently 
eliminated  or  sublimated.  They  may  be  repressed  for  a 
time,  and  the  world  may  enjoy  eras  of  peace,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  old  passions  will  break  out  again.  War  and 
strife  will  recur  till  the  end  of  time. 

5.  For  these  reasons  some  Christian  thinkers  have 
abandoned  the  hope  of  indefinite  social  progress,  and  have 
dwelt  rather  on  the  need  of  awakening  the  individual  soul 
to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  future  life.  They  are 
not  lacking  in  sympathy  with  ameliorative  effort,  but  they 
hold  that  there  are  distinct  limits  to  its  possibilities. 
Perfection,  even  of  a  relative  order,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
here,  but  in  that  hereafter  for  which  this  world  is  a  training- 
school.  Our  supreme  concern,  therefore,  must  not  be 
with  the  process  of  civilization,  but  with  fitting  ourselves 
and  others  for  citizenship  in  that  heavenly  city  of  God 
which  is  our  true  home. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  critics  of  the  idea  of  progress 
have  framed  a  formidable  indictment.  Indeed,  their 
arguments  are  irrefutable,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
have  ignored  the  most  important  factors  that  are  operative. 
If  we  are  to  cherish  optimistic  views  of  society  we  must 
either  show  that  the  critics  have  omitted  from  their  purview 
forces  with  a  forward  and  an  upward  urge,  or  that  there 
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is  a  higher  category  than  that  of  progress  as  commonly 
understood.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate 
both  of  these  contentions. 

When  we  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christ's  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  fact  of 
primary  importance  to  which  attention  must  be  drawn  is 
that  Jesus  always  viewed  this  world  as  God's  world.  It  is 
not  an  isolated  and  self-dependent  planet,  but  is  part  of 
the  wider  economy  of  God.  The  unseen  order  penetrates 
the  world  of  the  seen.  Man  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  cosmic 
forces.  Nor  is  he  left  to  his  own  devices  and  dependent 
only  on  his  own  resources.  The  world  is  God's  world,  and 
He  is  the  Sovereign-Father  of  mankind.  The  difficulties 
of  reconciling  the  Sovereign-Fatherhood  of  God  with 
human  freedom  and  the  facts  of  life  are  manifest,  and  should 
not  be  minimized.  But  there  are  three  considerations 
which  throw  light  upon  the  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  freedom  is  essential  to  the  idea 
of  a  moral  universe.  A  world  of  ready-made  goodness, 
whatever  else  it  might  be,  would  not  be  a  moral  world. 
Men  are  only  righteous  in  so  far  as  they  freely  choose 
righteousness  and  make  it  their  own.  But  a  great  price 
has  to  be  paid  for  freedom — the  price  of  all  the  tragic 
perversities  and  follies  and  errors  and  mistakes  and  sins 
and  crimes  which  throw  so  dark  a  shadow  on  the  history  of 
our  race.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  gift  of  freedom  made 
inevitable  the  age-long  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  the 
price  of  victory  in  which  is  '  groaning  and  travail. ' 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  alleviation  in  the  fact  that 
evil,  mighty  as  it  is,  is  self -disintegrating.  It  carries  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  Our  Lord  was 
expressing  this  truth  when  He  said,  '  They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  '  (Matt.  xxvi.  52). 
Emerson  wrote,  '  Crime  and  punishment  grow  out  of  one 
stem.  Punishment  is  a  fruit  that,  unsuspected,  ripens 
within  the  flower  that  concealed  it.  Cause  and  effect, 
means  and  ends,  seed  and  fruit,  cannot  be  severed  ;  for 
the  effect  always  blooms  in  the  cause,  the  end  pre-exists  in 
the  means,  the  fruit  in  the  seed.'  Because  evil  is  self- 
disintegrating,  it  is  fighting  an  unequal  battle.  There  is 
a  world  of  wisdom  in  the  proverb,  '  The  devil  is  an  ass.' 
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Thirdly,  the  sovereignty  of  Love  is  not  an  authority 
which  is  imposed  from  without,  but  one  that  is  accepted 
from  within.  Divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom 
are  reconciled  if  the  former  asserts  and  realizes  itself  through 
a  righteous  love  which,  with  infinite  patience  and  forbear 
ance,  and  through  long  ages  of  travail,  seeks  to  win  the 
willing  allegiance  of  men.1 

Jesus  taught  that  God  is  ever  seeking  to  extend  His 
moral  and  spiritual  dominion  over  the  world.  His 
coming  in  the  flesh  marked  a  new  and  crucial  stage  in  the 
redemptive  work  of  God.  His  incarnation,  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  were  an  irruption  of  the  supernatural  order 
into  the  world-order.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  He 
proclaimed  and  mediated  to  men,  is  the  unseen  realm 
knocking  at  the  door  and  entering  into  the  world  to 
transform  it  into  the  realm  of  God.  He  said  that  He 
would  come  again,  not  merely  at  the  great  consummation, 
but  in  the  processes  of  history,  and  that  in  response 
to  human  faith  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come  with 
power. 

Professor  Bury  closes  his  study  of  The  Idea  of  Progress 
by  raising  the  question  whether  the  idea  of  progress  is  not 
destined  to  make  way  for  a  higher  idea  which  may  yet 
emerge.  He  says,  '  But  if  we  accept  the  reasonings  on 
which  the  dogma  of  progress  is  based,  must  we  not  carry 
them  to  their  full  conclusion  ?  In  escaping  from  the  idea 
of  finality,  is  it  legitimate  to  exempt  that  dogma  itself  ? 
Must  not  it,  too,  submit  to  its  own  negation  of  finality  ? 
Will  not  that  process  of  change,  for  which  progress  is  the 
optimistic  name,  compel  "  Progress,"  too,  to  fall  from  the 
commanding  position  in  which  it  is  now,  with  apparent 
security,  enthroned  ?  A  day  will  come,  in  the  revolution 
of  centuries,  when  a  new  idea  will  usurp  its  place  as  the 
directing  idea  of  humanity.  Another  star,  unnoticed 
now,  or  invisible,  will  climb  up  the  intellectual  heaven, 
and  human  emotions  will  react  to  its  influence,  human 
plans  respond  to  its  guidance.  It  will  be  the  criterion 

1 '  Evil  is  controlled,  not  by  the  mere  force  even  of  the  will  and  power 
of  God,  but  by  the  superior  spiritual  authority  and  power  of  a  spiritual 
Law  and  a  spiritual  nature,  overshadowing  and  underlying  the  power  of 
evil,  not  only  transcendentally,  but  immanently,  in  the  heart  of  man  ' 
(J.  Scott  Lidgett,  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  p.  170). 
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by  which  progress  and  all  other  ideas  will  be  judged.  And 
it,  too,  will  have  its  successor.'1 

May  it  not  be  that  such  an  idea  is  already  present  in 
our  midst,  though  '  unnoticed  '  ?  Its  germ  may  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  were  dominated  by  the 
thought  of  God  in  history,  and  who  saw  no  hope  of  a  new 
world-order  save  by  a  mighty  act  of  God.  It  came  to 
complete  expression  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Gospels  for  the  hope  of  progress, 
in  the  sense  of  a  slow  and  gradual  advance  and  ameliora 
tion,  through  the  operation  of  evolutionary  forces,  or  the 
extension  of  man's  dominion  over  nature,  or  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  or  the  growth  of  'sweeter  manners,  purer 
laws.'  The  idea  of  '  Progress '  that  runs  through  the 
whole  teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  of  the  transformation  of 
humanity  through  the  activity  of  the  mighty  saving  energies 
of  God  in  response  to  human  faith.  He  conceived  of  these 
energies  as  being  continually  active,  and  as  revealing 
themselves  with  concentrated  power  at  those  crises  of 
history,  when  humanity  finds  itself  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  finds  its  foothold  in  individual 
hearts.  The  power  of  God  works  in  and  through  individuals. 
In  whatever  way  the  teaching  of  Jesus  be  interpreted,  few 
will  dispute  that  the  gospel  opens  out  boundless 
vistas  of  development  to  those  who  receive  it.  Even  if 
we  must  conclude  that  we  are  not  justified  in  cherishing 
any  large  hopes  for  society,  we  need  not  place  any  limits 
to  our  hopes  for  individuals.  '  Ye  shall  be  perfect  as 
your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect,'  said  Jesus,  and  Paul 
was  pointing  to  the  same  goal  when  he  spoke  of  '  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ/  who  is 
'  the  portrait  of  the  unseen  God.'  This  earth  is  a  school, 
a  training-ground  for  the  soul,  and  Christianity  shows  how 
he  who  has  the  kingdom  of  God  within  him  may  triumph 
over  all  adverse  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  be  made 
fit  for  the  glorious  consummation  of  the  larger  life  beyond. 
Dean  Inge  has  said,  '  For  individuals  the  path  of  progress 
is  always  open  ;  but,  as  Hesiod  told  us  long  before  the 

I0p.  fit.,  351  f. 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  is  a  narrow  path,  steep  and 
difficult,  especially  at  first.  There  will  never  be  a  crowd 
gathered  round  this  gate  ;  "  few  there  be  that  find  it." 
For  this  reason  we  must  cut  down  our  hopes  for  our  nation, 
for  Europe  and  for  humanity  at  large,  to  a  very  modest 
and  humble  aspiration.'1 

Is  this  the  best  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  ?  Does 
it  do  adequate  justice  to  Jesus'  interpretation  of  history  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  does.  In  some  sense  or  other 
Jesus  conceived  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  bringing 
in  a  new  world-order.  He  undoubtedly  transmuted  the 
idea  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  apocalyptists,  but  the  idea 
itself  was  part  of  the  very  texture  of  His  thought.  We 
must,  therefore,  consider  how  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  within  it  the  potency  of  social  as  well  as 
individual  salvation. 

According  to  Jesus,  the  first  word  in  any  programme  of 
social  regeneration  must  be  '  God.'  The  primary  question 
to  be  faced  is  not  how  we  legislate  or  how  we  educate, 
but  how  we  stand  in  relation  to  God.  When  this  has  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  the  other  matters  find  their  proper 
place  and  are  approached  with  the  right  motive  and  spirit. 
The  great  enemy  of  society  is  sin  (whether  we  call  it  by 
that  name  or  not),  and  sin  is  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God ;  it  is  obedience  to  self-will  rather  than  the  divine 
will.  And  so  long  as  we  are  alienated  from  God  we  are 
the  prey  of  anarchy,  the  victims  of  a  false  sense  of  values, 
and  are  cut  off  from  the  source  of  power.  We  are  the  prey 
of  anarchy  because  each  man's  life  is  centred  in  himself, 
and  we  have  not  found  a  common  centre  in  God.  We  are 
the  victims  of  false  values,  because  we  do  not  see  and 
know  the  truth  in  the  light  of  the  vision  of  God.  We  are 
cut  off  from  the  source  of  power,  because  we  have  no 
experience  of  the  energizing  of  God  in  human  life.  The 
one  hope  of  social  renewal  is  for  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God — to  become  sons  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

i.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  has  within  it  the  potency  of 

achieving  that  unification  of  men  which  is  so  difficult  and 

yet  so  essential  to  accomplish.     It  is  capable  of  solving 

that  most  intractable    of    all    problems,    viz.    the    right 

1  Romanes  Lecturt,  1920,  p.  33  f. 
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adjustment  of  the  relations  between  man  and  man.  As  God 
reconciles  us  to  Himself,  and  brings  us  into  obedience  to 
His  will,  so  do  we  enter  into  changed  relations  with  one 
another.  To  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  Father 
hood  is  to  attain  to  a  new  comprehension  of  human  brother 
hood.  This,  of  course,  implies  not  merely  a  new  intellectual 
outlook  but  a  '  change  of  heart,'  a  transformation  that 
reaches  down  to  the  most  secret  depths  of  the  personality. 
According  to  Jesus,  if  we  come  into  a  right  relation  with 
God,  we  experience  the  'new  birth,'  which  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  renewal  of  our  whole  nature.  This  change 
vitally  affects  our  social  conduct,  because  '  as  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart '  so  is  he  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
In  this  way  the  passions  which  separate  are  to  be  sublimated 
or  destroyed,  middle-walls  of  partition  are  to  be  broken 
down,  and  the  great  problem  of  civilization  is  to  be  solved 
by  bringing  men  into  the  fellowship  and  obedience  of  the 
one  divine  Father. 

This,  however,  presupposes  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of  being  changed  by  spiritual  forces.  Probably  few  would 
deny  that  the  individual  may  be  radically  transformed — 
or  at  least  some  individuals.  The  evidence  is  too  strong 
to  be  disregarded.  But  the  opinion  is  widely  prevalent 
that  human  nature  '  in  the  lump  '  is  not  susceptible  to 
any  very  great  changes.  Lotze  asserted  that  '  human 
nature  will  not  change.'  He  said,  '  Never  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd  .  .  .  never  universal  nobleness.  Our  virtue 
and  our  happiness  can  only  flourish  amid  an  active  conflict 
with  wrong/1  But  is  there  not  here  some  confusion  of 
thought  ?  A  progressive  change  for  the  better  of  human 
nature  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  elimination  of 
conflict  with  wrong  ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  in  a  moral 
universe  such  a  conflict  must  be  part  of  the  process.  But 
this  is  not  to  assume  the  permanent  necessity  of  social 
wrong  for  the  service  of  virtue.  The  great  saints  have 
found  that  they  have  had  their  own  battles  to  fight  even 
when  they  have  lived  in  cells  or  in  deserts ;  and,  whatever 
transformations  society  may  undergo,  it  will  receive  no 
release  from  the  Holy  War.  There  is  room  for  far-reaching 
changes  in  human  nature  without  postulating  the  possibility 
1  Quoted  by  Bury,  op,  cit.,  p.  343. 
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of  absolute  perfection.  That  is  a  goal  which  appears 
to  be  unattainable  under  the  conditions  of  this  mortal  life. 

It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  renewal  of 
society  is  a  far  more  complex  problem  than  the  regenera 
tion  of  individuals,  and  that  history  offers  far  less  ground 
of  hope  for  its  solution.  Is  it  insoluble  ?  An  influential 
school  of  psychology  teaches  that  instincts  are  the  prime 
movers  of  all  human  activity.  '  These  impulses  are  the 
mental  forces  that  maintain  and  shape  all  the  life  of  in 
dividuals  and  societies,  and  in  them  we  are  confronted 
with  the  central  mystery  of  life  and  mind  and  will.'1  If, 
then,  society  is  to  be  transformed,  the  baser  instincts 
of  human  nature  must  be  either  eradicated  or  sublimated. 
Is  this  possible  ?  '  The  hardest  and  greatest  task  of  all 
is  the  education  of  the  herd  mind  itself.  The  herd  is  an 
organism  which  is  far  less  advanced  along  the  path  of 
rational  evolution  than  is  the  mind  of  the  individual  picked 
man.  ...  It  is  true  that  all  human  driving  force  is  instinc 
tive,  and  that  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  instinct.  But 
it  can  be  made  as  the  result  of  knowledge  and  it  can  be 
inspired  by  a  high  ideal.  ...  In  the  common  phrase,  the 
appeal  can  be  made  to  the  "  good  "  instincts,  just  as  it 
can  be  made  to  the  "  bad  "  ones.  .  .  .  The  instinct  of 
human  tenderness  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  that  and  herd 
instinct  in  its  most  universal  form.  In  their  service  can 
be  yoked  the  instincts  which,  in  their  untamed  activity, 
have  wrought  so  much  harm  and  destruction — partial 
herd  instinct  or  the  particularism  of  nationality  and  of 
class,  acquisitiveness  or  the  desire  of  possession,  of  wealth 
and  power,  combativeness  or  the  instinct  to  fight  whatever 
opposes  desire — all  these,  as  well  as  the  constructive 
instincts,  can  be  made  to  work  for  and  not  against  the 
highest  ideals.  The  channels  are  as  yet  unfamiliar  save 
to  a  few.'1 

Thus  psychology  witnesses  to  the  hope  of  a  change  in 
human  nature,  expressing  itself  in  social  life.  But  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  carries  the  witness  farther, 
and  bases  the  hope  upon  surer  foundations.  What  know 
ledge  is  there  which  has  such  transforming  power  as  the 

1  W.  McDougall,  Social  Psychology,  p.  44. 
*  A.  G.  Tansley,  The  New  Psychology,  p.  267. 
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knowledge  of  God  ?  What  ideals  are  there  so  inspiring 
as  those  of  the  kingdom  ?  Where  does  the  instinct  of 
human  tendencies  seek  its  most  constant  and  complete 
replenishment,  save  in  the  tender  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  ?  What  is  the  herd  instinct  in  its  most  universal 
form  but  the  love  of  mankind,  which  is  born  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Is 
there  any  sublimation  of  instinct  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  is  wrought  in  those  who  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ,  and  have  risen  with  Him  to  newness  of  life  ? 
It  is  true  that  '  the  channels  are  as  yet  unfamiliar  save  to 
a  few,'  but  when  they  are  discovered  we  shall  witness 
revolutionary  changes  in  human  nature,  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  power. 

It  is  significant  that  psychology  is  recognizing  that  the 
'  group  spirit '  is  the  chief  factor  in  social  progress.  '  The 
group  spirit,  rising  above  the  level  of  a  narrow  patriotism 
that  regards  with  hostility  all  its  members,  recognizing 
that  only  through  the  farther  development  of  the  collective 
life  of  nations  can  man  rise  to  higher  levels  than  he  has  yet 
known,  becomes  the  supreme  agent  of  human  progress.'1 
This  is  wholly  in  line  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  in  its  beginnings  is  a  'group' 
destined  to  extend  in  ever- widening  circles.  The  spirit 
of  the  kingdom  is  the  group  spirit.  The  kingdom  spreads, 
not  by  precept  only,  but  by  example.  The  kingdom  that 
is  yet  to  be  is  in  our  midst  as  an  imperfect  microcosm, 
and  is  moving  forward  to  its  consummation  as  it  gathers 
to  itself  those  who  are  baptized  into  its  '  group  spirit.' 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  identify  the 
kingdom  with  the  visible  Church  on  earth.  The  Church 
is  both  more  exclusive  and  more  inclusive  than  the  kingdom ; 
it  includes  in  its  membership  some  who  are  outside  the 
kingdom,  and  it  excludes  some  who  are  inside  the  kingdom. 
The  Church  is  the  commissioned  bearer  of  the  word  and 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  through  which  the  kingdom 
comes,  but  it  is  not  the  kingdom.  As  Jesus  foresaw  would 
be  the  case,  He  includes  in  His  following  many  unconscious 
disciples.  The  '  group  '  in  which  lies  the  hope  of  social 
progress  consists  of  all  those  who  are  baptized  into  His 
1  McDougall,  The  Group  Mind,  p.  301. 
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mind  and  spirit,  and  who  are  bearing  His  cross.  It  is  these 
who  are  making  the  crooked  path  straight  and  the  rough 
places  smooth  for  the  coming  of  a  new  world-order. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  under  one  of  its  aspects, 
represents  the  immanence  of  God  in  human  life.  The 
unseen  order,  the  realm  of  God,  is  immanent  in  the  world. 
Or,  to  put  this  truth  in  a  way  that  corresponds  more  closely 
with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  the  personal 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  unseen  order, 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Him,  and  enters 
into  the  processes  of  history.  This  is  what  is  meant  when 
it  is  said  that  the  kingdom  always  comes  from  above. 
Christ  is  the  '  Captain  of  our  salvation.'  The  redeeming, 
regenerating,  and  inspiring  forces  which  hasten  the  king 
dom  have  their  source  in  the  personal  Spirit  of  the  living 
Christ.  Personality  is  the  master-force  of  history,  and 
the  supreme  Personality  of  the  ages  is  He  who,  from  the 
realm  of  the  unseen,  strengthens  and  encourages  those 
who  are  called  by  His  name.  It  is  He  who  '  moves  through 
the  ranks,  recalls  the  stragglers,  refreshes  the  outworn, 
praises,  reinspires  the  brave.' 

Those  who  enter  the  kingdom  are  therefore  endued  with 
a  new  moral  dynamic.  Civilization  breaks  down,  and 
always  has  broken  down,  because  ot  its  poverty  of  moral 
power.  What  avails  the  subjugation  of  nature  if  human 
nature  is  to  be  for  ever  untamed  ?  What  do  the  great 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  science  profit,  if  they  are  used 
for  selfish  and  destructive  ends,  and  man  is  unable  to 
subject  them  to  his  own  higher  nature  ?  What  is  the 
worth  of  '  civilization  '  if  every  gain  is  balanced  by  loss, 
and  if  it  does  but  create  desires  which  most  men  cannot 
satisfy  ?  There  is  no  adequate  answer  to  these  questions 
unless  there  are  available  to  man  moral  resources  which 
will  enable  him  to  tame  the  brute  within  him,  to  bring 
the  discoveries  of  the  intellect  into  the  service  of  his  spirit, 
to  trample  under  foot  the  sins  which  are  responsible  for 
the  diseases  of  civilization,  to  realize  that  his  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesses,  and  to  limit  his  desires,  or  rather  to  transmute 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  set  on  higher  things.  But 
these  moral  powers  are  the  energies  of  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven .  This  is  the  '  mystery  of  the  kingdom . '  Even  when 
the  forces  of  '  progress '  are  defeated  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  advance,  because  it  is  imbued  with  and  sustained 
by  energies  whose  source  is  in  the  unseen  world.  'This 
is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.' 

Nor  need  progress  in  this  Christian  sense  be  slow.  Time 
must  be  given  for  the  assimilation  of  truth,  and  for  moral 
and  spiritual  processes  to  work  themselves  out.  Advance, 
however,  is  achieved,  not  by  education  alone,  but  by 
incursions  of  the  mighty  power  of  God.  The  barriers 
which  human  effort  fails  to  surmount  are  broken  down  in 
a  day,  when  there  is  a  widespread  response  to  the  call  of 
God ;  and  societies  are  lifted  to  higher  levels.  Every  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  history  is  a  fresh  opportunity  for 
epoch-making  advance  ;  but  too  often  the  response  of 
faith  is  small.  There  is  not  enough  water  to  lift  the  ship 
over  the  bar,  and  the  vessel  drifts  back  into  the  stormy 
wastes.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  appears  to  be  intended 
to  advance  from  stage  to  stage,  from  epoch  to  epoch, 
rather  than  by  painful  inches.  First  the  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  God  in  the  revelation  of  truth  and  in  moral 
transformation,  then  a  period  during  which  the  truth  is 
assimilated,  evil  is  combated,  and  the  gains  of  moral 
victory  are  consolidated  ;  then  a  new  manifestation  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  God,  and  so  from  stage  to  stage, 
and  from  height  to  height.  But  in  a  moral  universe  the 
power  of  God  can  only  operate  according  to  the  measure 
of  man's  response.  '  According  to  your  faith  be  it  done 
unto  you  '  (Matt.  ix.  29).  If  there  were  on  earth  sufficient 
faith,  an  adequate  response  to  God,  we  should  cast  the 
high  mountains  that  bar  our  path  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

3.  The  translation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  a  new 
world-order  is  conditional  upon  a  transvaluation  of  values. 
'  What  we  need  is  a  fixed  and  absolute  standard  of  values 
that  we  may  know  what  we  want  to  get  and  where  we 
want  to  go.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  all  values  are  relative 
and  ought  to  change.  Some  values  are  not  relative 
but  absolute.  Spiritual  progress  must  be  within  the 
sphere  of  a  reality  which  is  not  itself  progressing,  or  for 
which,  in  Milton's  grand  words,  "  progresses  the  dateless 
and  irre voluble  circle  of  its  own  perfection,  joining 
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inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss  in  over-measure  for 
ever."  '*  The  ideal  can  be  apprehended  but  gradually, 
and  we  shall  never  be  able  in  this  life  to  count  ourselves 
as  having  attained,  but  we  can  persevere  in  the  pursuit 
of  it,  if  we  are  assured  that  it  is  fixed  and  absolute.  Now 
the  ground  on  which  Jesus  calls  men  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  that  its  values  are  final,  because  they  are  deter 
mined  by  the  standard  of  the  will  of  God.  He  constantly 
contrasts  the  values  of  the  kingdom  with  those  that  deter 
mine  conduct  in  the  existing  order.  For  Him  fellowship 
with  God,  love,  holiness,  sacrifice,  righteousness,  truth — 
the  great  spiritual  realities  by  which  men  live — alone 
have  absolute  worth.  There  must  be  a  complete  trans- 
valuation  of  human  values  if  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to 
come  on  earth.  The  moral  order,  whose  laws  and  ideals 
are  expressed  in  and  symbolized  by  the  Cross,  must 
permeate  and  transform  the  world-order. 

The  task  is  not  easy  of  fulfilment.  It  is  difficult  for  indi 
viduals,  but  it  is  still  harder  for  societies.  The  effort  to . 
express  the  new  values  in  terms  of  the  common  life  is  beset 
by  deep  divergencies  of  opinion,  and  demands  a  steadfast 
ness  of  will  and  an  unselfishness  of  purpose  to  which  of 
itself  human  nature  is  not  equal.  But  the  first  step  will 
be  taken  to  overcome  the  difficulties  when  men  begin  to 
agree  to  govern  their  life  by  a  fixed  and  absolute  standard 
of  value,  though  they  may  differ  as  to  its  interpretation. 
This  may  seem  a  hopeless  expectation,  but  a  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  situation  when  it  is  realized  that  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  adequate  to  human  needs. 
As  the  unseen  order  breaks  in  on  the  world  it  gives  to  men 
a  widening  moral  vision  and  increasing  moral  power,  so 
that  they  are  enabled  to  interpret  the  new  laws,  to  write 
them  in  their  hearts,  and  to  bring  their  lives  into  the  cap 
tivity  of  a  willing  obedience.  But  without  this  revaluation 
of  standards  the  kingdom  can  make  no  progress.  The 
kingdom  cannot  be  defined  in  material  terms,  though  it 
transforms  the  material  life.  Its  values  are  wholly  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  for  their  sake  everything  must  be 
sacrificed.  We  are  slow  to  learn  the  lesson,  but  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  '  make  the  best  of  both 

1  Inge,  Romanes  Lecture,  p.  32. 
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worlds.'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  is  'not  an 
Utopian  state,  but  a  new  world-order  dominated  by 
spiritual  ideals  and  values.  If  we  set  our  affections  on 
Utopia  we  miss  it.  But  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  the  rest  is  added  unto  us. 
Human  life  can  only  be  ordered  aright  in  so  far  as  it  is 
governed  by  the  fixed  and  absolute  standards  of  value  of 
the  kingdom. 

If  we  accomplish  this  transvaluation  of  values  we  shall 
view  without  dismay  the  possibility  of  a  halt  in  the  advance 
of  scientific  discovery  and  in  the  general  development 
of  the  material  forces  of  civilization.  We  shall  not  be 
disturbed,  though  it  be  true  that  man  will  never  gain 
the  mastery  of  lightning  and  earthquake,  of  storm  and 
flood.  These  are  matters  which  leave  the  values  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  unimpaired.  They  cannot  destroy 
the  imperishable  realities  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world. 
'Civilization'  perishes  when  its  material  resources  fail, 
but  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven  '  survives  every  material 
disaster,  because  its  values  are  not  those  of  the  seen,  but 
of  the  unseen  order.  A  world  free  from  suffering  and 
natural  calamity  is  not  necessary  to  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  The  citizens  of  the  kingdom  live  in  a  realm  in 
which  pain  and  sorrow  do  not  rob  them  of  their  most  price 
less  possessions,  but  rather  strengthen  their  grip  of  them. 
They  do  not  fear  the  things  that  kill  the  body,  but  the 
things  which  kill  the  soul.  It  may  be  that  there  will  never 
be  available  a  more  fertile  source  of  intellectual  ideas  than 
the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece.  It  may  be  that  the 
achievements  of  by-gone  ages  in  sculpture,  painting,  and 
music  will  never  be  surpassed.  These  things,  however, 
are  but  shadows  of  eternal  realities.  They  are  the  images 
of  truth  and  beauty,  and  these  embody  themselves  in  many 
forms  and  fulfil  themselves  in  many  ways.  Beauty  may 
express  itself  in  the  sculpture  of  human  nature  ;  music 
may  burst  forth  in  new  harmonies  of  life  ;  and  truth  may 
follow  ancient  clues  into  new  regions  ;  and,  since  it  is  not 
limited  to  dialectical  forms,  may  shine  forth  in  new  ways. 
The  pathways  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  are  ever 
open  to  the  pilgrim  soul  and  the  pilgrim  nation.  Yet  there 
are  not  three  paths  but  one,  and  this  stretches  away  over 
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the  highest  mountain  ranges,  through  the  stars,  to  the 
throne  of  Him  in  whom  the  three  realities  are  united  and 
perfected.  If  the  eternal  values  are  conserved,  there 
need  be  no  fear  for  the  future  of  our  race. 

4.  While  Jesus  expected  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
permeate  the  world  like  leaven,  He  yet  taught  that  good 
and  evil  will  be  present  to  the  end.  If  we  have  interpreted 
His  teaching  correctly,  He  offers  no  ground  for  the  hope 
of  a  millennial  reign  in  which  evil  shall  be  blotted  out  from 
the  earth.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  on 
other  grounds.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  state  of  absolute 
perfection  can  ever  be  reached  in  a  world  of  moral  probation 
such  as  ours,  in  which  the  moral  battle  has  to  be  fought 
afresh  in  every  generation.  Even  if  a  point  were  reached 
at  which  the  forces  of  heredity  and  environment  were 
dominantly  favourable,  each  individual  would  still  have 
to  face  moral  issues  for  himself  and  fight  the  battle  with 
evil,  as  have  all  the  generations  of  his  fathers.  But  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  task  of  each  generation 
is  made  easier  by  the  victories  of  its  predecessors.  Although 
the  moral  battle  must  be  fought  anew,  it  does  not  always 
begin  at  the  same  point.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
moral  gain  passes  from  age  to  age,  and  that  where  the 
good  advances  it  is  with  cumulative  force.  This  is  true 
whether  or  not  '  acquired  characteristics  '  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  '  Tradition  and  the  current 
of  ideals,  religion,  education,  public  opinion — in  one  word, 
institutions — form  a  link  between  man  and  man  and 
between  generation  and  generation,  by  means  of  which 
the  moral  ideals  of  one  are  inherited  by  another.'1 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  new  world-order 
in  which  the  values  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  dominant, 
without  postulating  perfectibility.  There  are  families, 
which  might  fairly  be  described  as  living  in  a  condition 
of  '  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  '  (which  is  the  kingdom 
of  God),  whose  individual  members  are,  nevertheless,  far 
from  perfection.  There  are  others  whose  felicity  is  marred 
by  one  erring  member.  It  may  well  be  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  destined  to  triumph  in  societies  as  in  families. 
Righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  may  be  in  the  ascendant, 

1  E.R.E.,  vi.  p.  611. 
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and  yet  the  good  may  not  be  perfect,  and  the  erring  and 
the  wayward  and  those  who  love  evil  rather  than  good 
may  still  persist. 

5.  Jesus  taught  that  He  would  come  again  to  consum 
mate  history  and  to  judge  the  world.  What  exactly  He 
meant  by  coming  '  in  power  and  glory  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven  '  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  cannot  translate 
apocalyptic  language  and  imagery  into  concrete  terms. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  history  is  to  be  consummated  by 
some  supreme  manifestation  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  Christ.  This  takes  us  into  a  region  that  transcends  our 
highest  powers  of  thought  and  vision,  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  dismiss  our  Lord's  words  as  a  mere  accommoda 
tion  to  the  thought  of  His  age.  Science,  following  its  own 
light,  holds  out  the  prospect  that,  sooner  or  later,  life  on 
this  planet  must  come  to  an  end  through  intense  heat  or 
cold.  Is  the  new  world-order,  then,  to  perish  by  fire,  or 
to  succumb  to  cold  and  hunger  ?  That  would  appear  to 
be  an  unworthy  end  to  the  toil  and  travail  of  the  ages. 
Since  this  world  is  God's  world,  our  Lord  sounds  a  deeper 
and  a  truer  note  when  He  foretells  the  consummation  of 
history  by  some  mighty  act  of  God,  by  which  all  things 
shall  be  made  new,  and  the  corruptible  shall  pass  into  the 
incorruptible.  The  prayer,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly,'  finds  its  deepest  meaning  in  the  aspiration  that 
the  age-long  travail  of  humanity  may  be  triumphantly 
ended,  and  that  all  things  may  be  summed  up  in  Christ, 
'  the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things  upon  the  earth.' 

Is  the  triumph  of  evil  on  earth  a  live  alternative  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  may 
fail  ?  In  answer  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  possibility 
cannot  be  entirely  excluded.  This  is  a  world  of  free  agents, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  men  may  choose  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  and  reject  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Did  not  Jesus  ask  the  searching  question,  '  When  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  '  But 
those  who  have  been  redeemed  into  the  kingdom  will  be 
slow  to  admit  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  evil  is  anything 
more  than  a  theoretical  possibility.  If  Europe  persists  in 
the  madness  and  folly  of  hate,  Western  civilization  may 
go  out  in  darkness  like  other  civilizations  before  it.  But 
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the  resources  of  God  will  not  be  exhausted.  The  '  Dark 
Ages  '  of  the  past  have  not  succeeded  in  submerging  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  When  we  remember  that  there  is 
'  a  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  coming  into  the 
world  '  ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  travail  and  passion  of 
God  in  all  ages  for  the  redemption  of  man  ;  when  we  '  survey 
the  wondrous  cross  on  which  the  Prince  of  glory  died  '  ; 
when  we  consider  the  sovereignty  of  holy  love  ;  when  we 
realize  that  evil  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction  ;  and  when  we  experience  the  transforming 
power  of  faith  in  Christ, — then  we  may  do  more  than  '  trust 
that  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.'  We  may 
cherish  Faith's  confident  assurance  that  God's  purpose  of  love 
for  societies  and  nations  and  worlds,  as  well  as  for  in 
dividuals,  will  not  ultimately  fail,  and  that  He,  who  was 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied. 
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